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PART I 

Introduction and Conference 
Recommendations 



CHAPTER ONE 



Conference Background 
and Pr^ycedures ^ 

JOHN f . DIETRICH 



Background. Context and Objectives 

The Conference on r.escarch and Inslruciional Dcvclopmenl in 
Spccch-Communicalion. generously supported by ihe Arls and Hu- 
manities Program of the United Stater Oilice of Education, did not 
burst "full-grown" upon the scene in the Spring of 1968. It repre- 
sented the fruition of several years of measured and sometimes tor- 
tuous development by several of the best minds in the Speech Associa- 
tion of America. 

In I963thc Association, which had grown from 17 members in 1914 
to more than 5,000 members* accomplished a long-sought obji:ctive 

to establish a permanent national oilice. The purpose of the national 
otfice w%is to coordinate the diverse programs of the Association and 
to mobilize more fully its resources toward the accomplishment of 
its goals and purposes. 

In 1964* the Association established a Research Board. Ihe 
purposes of the Research Board were (I) to help define meaning- 
ful research parameters for the field, and (2) to facilitate the develop- 
ment of relevant research on a national scale. These two decisions 
were important forerunners of the Conference on Research and In- 
structional Development in Speech-Communication. 

S«l«ction of the Focus for the Conference 

From its inception, the Speech Association of America has repre- 
sented a broad spectrum of scholarly and instructional interests. The 
field of speech historically has embraced educational activities in utc 
arts and humanities, the social sciences and the natural sciences. The 
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performing arts have been represented by such fields as theatre, 
oral interpretation, and broadcasting. The humanities have- been 
represented by the field of rhetoric and public address. The soctal 
sciences have been represented by the:lield of communication. The 
natural sciences have been represented by the field of speech and 
hearing science. The very breadth of the speech-communication 
arts and sciences posed a dilemma for the Research Board. 

Previous conferences emphasizing certain areas had been held. 
In 1963, a conference on graduate education in speech pathology and 
audiology was sponsored by the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation.* In 1966, a conference on theatre research was held at 
Princeton Univjirsity.'- Each of the conferences helped to develop 
focus and direction in these fields. 

Communication and rhetoric were identified as two major areas of 
concern to the Association needing intensive study. After protracted 
deliberation, the Research Board decided that a study of the de- 
veloping behavioral science approach to the theory and process of 
speech-communication required the most immediate attention. At 
the same time, the Board was careful to point out the need for a re- 
search conference on rhetoric. The activities of the Research 
Board in the last two years have led to the establishment of a 
steering committee responsible for planning an ^interdisciplinary 
Conference on Rhetoric." This steering committee, headed by Pro- 
fessor Lloyd F. Bitzer, presented a progress report on plans for the 
interdisciplinary conference at the 1968 Speech Association of 
America Summer Conference, in July. 

Selection of the Term Speech-Communication 

As early as 1962, many members of the Association felt that the 
term **speech'* was inadequate to express the total concerns of the 
Association. In 1964, the Executive Committee of the Association 
proposed a national survey to determine whether or not the term 
^^communication** would best represent the characteristics of the 
central area of study. To date, this basic question has not been re- 
solved. , 

It is important to recognize that the selection of the term speech- 

communkation represents an attempt to link divergent points of view 
in the field. The selection of this term for the project is not thought to 
be, by the members of the Research Board or by the officers of the 
Association, a definitive solution to the problem of nomenclature. 

Objectives of the Project 

The Research Board believed that efforts to develop more effective 
instructional programs and curricula in speech-communication should 
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be based on: 

1. Continuing modification of, theoretical research models and 
curriculaf patterns resulting from an analysis of societal needs 
and classroom performance measured against specific educa- 
tional objectives, 

2. Specification of individual oral communication competencies 
needed for basic survival, upward mobility and leadership roles. 

3. Analysis of the total context of grou-^ communication processes 
inherent ijfi democratic problem-solving activities at the local, 
national and international levels. 

Expressed in more concrete terms, the overall objectives of the 
conference were defined as the need: 

1. To reassess the speech-communication needs of society through 
discussion with interdisciplinary scholars. 

2. To specify significant areas for research and instructional de- 
velopment in speech-communication. 

3. To appraise the extent, kind, quality and societal relevance of 
research being conducted in speech. 

4. To generate nev^research hypotheses appropriate to the study 
of speech-communication in modem society. 

5. To examine the implications of these research hypotheses for 
the development of more viable instructional programs. 

6. To disseminate the findings of the conference in order to stim- 
ulate productive research and instructional development with- 
in the speech-communication profession. 

Rationale Supporting the Objectives 

In the proposal submitted to the United States Office of Education, 
Arts and Humanities Program, the Research Board explained in 
some detail its reasons for believing that an in-depth study of the field 
of speech-communication was mandatory. Despite its length, this 
rationale is reported here in full since it served as the basis for the de- 
velopment of the conference..^ 

L Changing Research Models and Curricular Patterns 

a. Speech-Communication is Interdisciplinary. Spcech-com- 
municalion cannot readily be classified as a "discipline.** The 
diverse concerns of the field range from scientific investiga- 
tions of the etiology of communicative disorders to human- 
istic studies in the history and theory* of the platform and 
theatre. In addition to the research which is generated within 
the field of speech-communication, other research in the hu- 
manities (e.g., linguistics, English, American studies) and in 
.the social sciences (e.g., psychology, social psychology. 
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sociology, political science and ^ihc mass media) have con- 
tributed substantially to knowledge about oral communication 
in its various dimensions. 

In an educational context increasingly dominated by nar- 
row specialization, speech -communication characteristically 
builds on accumulated knowledge and creative thinking avail- 
able in these related disciplines. Therefore, any conference on 
research and instructional development in speech-communi- 
cation must draw conspicuously on disciplines outside the Held 
itself. 

b. Specch'CamnmnicatioH is a Major Field in Transition. 
Speech-communication as a field of study is firmly estab- 
lished in higher education. The undergraduate major in 
speech and drama was used recently by Haswell and Lindquist 
to represent programs typical of humanistic disciplines.^ 
Over 600 departments ofTer advanced degrees. In 1963, 
among the twenty major disciplines typical of the liberal arts 
tradition, speech was tenth in the number of bachelor's de- 
grees granted, sixth in master's degrees, and eleventh in doc- 
toral degrees.* 

Building upon a strong historical tradition derived from the 
rhetoric and poetic of Aristotle, contemporary speech-com- 
munication is responding to the need for greater societal 
relevance by re-examining its theories and curricular goals in 
the light of new humanistic and scientific knowle.'^e. The 
establishment of several carefully structured nalioial re- 
search and instructional development conferences is ut pres- 
ent imperative if the speech-communication profession is to 
fulfill its rapidly growing responsibilities. 

Indhidual Needs in Contemporary Society 

a. T/ie Acquisition of Speech and Communication is yecessary 

for Survival. Problems are studied at the societal led which 
relate to people who, through cultural degradation •'•r prob- 
lems related to health or accident of birth, are helped to be- 
come productive members of our society. Much of the work 
of the speech pathologist is in this area, but little attention has 
thus far been focused specifically on the problem of the cul- 
turally deprived. 

b. improvement of Speech-Cohinmnication is Required for 
Upward \fobility. Speech-communication as a variable in the 
study of upward mobility has been documented by Cart- 
wright.* Cartwright states: ^^Communication is the mecha- 
nism by which interpersonal influence is exerted. Without 
communication there would be no group norms, group goals, 
or organized group action. 
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••pirsl, il is perfectly obvious as soon as one bothers to raise 
the question that all communications are not equally influen- 
tial. This, of course, has been known for a long time, and there 
is a respectable literaiure on the eflfectiveness of different 
kinds of content in communication. 

••We are not so well supplied, however, wiih lindings concern- 
ing the way In which the relations between communication 
and recipient influence ihe eflectivenes& of communication. 

. . communications may serve an individual as a substitute 

for upward locomotion in a power hierarchy 

c. iXfastvry of Speech is an important CimnicteriKtic of i.eader- 
siiip. Donald K. Smith addresses himself to the failure of cur- 
rent instruction to develop the underlying conceptual struc- 
ture of the knowledge students seek.'' 

. . . any person seeking genuine growth of skill In managing 
himself through a life-time as speaker and listener must 
either ground his behavior In an understanding of the 
basic concepts of speech-communication or else abandon - 
all hope of rational adaptation to the rapidly changing cir- 
cumstances which face us all.'-* 

Group Process in Society 

a. Democratic Decision- Maicing Processes Depend on Knowl- 
edge of Speecit'Commitnication. It need not be argued that 
the survival of the nation is dependent upon eflfective speech- 
communication. Reduction in international tensions Is in 
large measure dependent upon improved speech-communi- 
cation. Present failures in communication, despite new 
knowledge, derive from the limited research into the theory 
and processes of speech-communication, including the entire 
complex of creating, encoding, sending, receiving, decod- 
ing, and responding to messages. 

b. Soliffions to Societal Problems Depend on Understanding 
tiie Speecft-Commnnication Process. Examples of speech- 
communication failures may be found in all areas and seg- 
ments of our society. In an affluent nation that professes its 
commitment to improved education, more than fifty per cent 
of all local school bond proposals fail. On a national level, 
the civil rights .struggle, the war on poverty, and efforts to 
create a more equitable legal structure reflect frequently a 
widespread lack of knowledge about the dynamics of the oral 
communication processes. In International affairs, where the 
problems of effective communication especially are com- 
pounded by language and cultural barriers, one's very survival 
depends upon the exercise of effective communication as an 
alternative to mass^de.st ruction. 
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4* Summary of Rationale 

This is a critical lime. Il is essential that speech-eommunieation 
seholars take a long, expert, and eomprehensive look from 
within and from without at the status of research in speeeh-com- 
munieation, at its potential, and at the implications derived 
therefrom for improved instruction. The present patterns of re- 
search and instructional program development need greater co- 
ordination and a sharper focus. A research and develop- 
ment conference can provide the necessary focus for a more sys- 
tematic study of speech-communication at all levels of society. 



Planning and Procedures 

Selection of the Advisory Committee 

The Advisory Committee for the conference was selected by the 
Research Board. This six-person committee was chosen deliberately 
to represent a wide variety of views and diverse areas in the field of 
speech-communication. John E. Dietrich, representing the arts, 
served as Project Director and Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 
Dietrich is Assistant Provost and was formerly Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Speech, Michigan State University: he is also a past presi- 
dent of the Speech Association of America. J. JefTery Auer is Chair- 
man, Department of Speech and Theatre, Indiana University and is 
immediate past president of the Speech Association of America. 
Auer represented the specialization of rhetoric and public address 
with a particular emphasis on historiographic methodology from the 
point of view of the humanities. Samuel L. Becker is Professor of 
Speech and Chairman-Elect, Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Art, University of Iowa. Becker represented the study of the com- 
munication process with an emphasis on quantitative research 
methodologies from the point of view ofthe social sciences. Theodore 
Clevcnger, Jr., is Professor of Speech and Chairman, Department 
of Speech, Florida State University; he represented the behavioral 
science point of view regarding speech-communication research. F. 
Craig Johnson is Assistant Director,^ Educational Development 
Program, Michigan State University and formerly served as Chair- 
man of the Speech Association of America's Research Board. John- 
son represented media and technological research specialties, as 
well as the use of communication and technological innovation for 
curriculum and instructional development. William Work, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Speech Association of America, represented the 
broad concerns of the Association, and served as Project Coordina- 
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tor. Irving M. Brown, Theatre Education Specialist, Arts and Hu- 
manities Program, United Slates Omcc of Education, served as a 
stafTliaison to the Advisory Committee. 

Planning Two Phases for the Project 

The Advisory Committee decided early in its deliberations that 
the research conference in speech-communication should be conduct- 
ed in two phases. The first phase was conceived as an interdisciplin- 
ary colloquium at which experts from other fields would discuss with 
the AdvispryjConimitjjce (I) the kinds of research being conducted, 
and (2) i\\c significant problem areas related to speech-communica- 
tion research which were receiving insufficient attention in their 
respective fields. 

The Advisory Committee envisioned that ideas included in the 
interdisciplinary papers and a synthesis of the dialogue derived from 
the colloquium would serve as a source of stimulation for speech- 
communication scholars preparing papers for and/or participating 
in the conference proper. The conference to be conducted as the 
second phase of the project was designed to build upon the papers, 
ideas and concerns obtained from the colloquium. The Advisory Com- 
mittee conceived the second phase as involving the issuance of invita- 
tions to outstanding speech-communication scholars to attend a con- 
ference directed toward accomplishing the objectives staled pre- 
viously and toward making recommendations about directions and 
concerns requiring -attention in the future development of the field. 
The specific evolution of these two phases is discussed below. 

The Interdisciplinary Colloquium at Wingspread 

On October 10 and 1 1, 1967, the interdisciplinary colloquium was 
held at the Wingspread Conference Center of the Johnson Founda- 
tion in Racine, Wisconsin. The purpose of the two-day interdisciplin- 
ary colloquium was to focus discussion on the interrelationships of 
speech-comn.:mication and cognate fields, in terms of societal 
needs and implicuMons for research and instructional development. 

Pre-Colhquium Procedures: Prior to the Wingspread Collo- 
quium, eight scholar; from disciplines cognate to speech-communica- 
tion were invited to »n-epare papers related to their interests and com- 
petencies. About a veek before the colloquium, the eight papers were 
sent to members rf the project Advisory Committee for review and 
study. Each of f- ar members of the Advisory Committee agreed (I) 
to review prc-ious research conducted by two of the interdisciplin- 
ary consultants, (2) to perform an in-depth analysis of two of the 
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papers presented by the consuuing scholars and (3) to serve as dis- 
cussion leader during the presentations made by those two consult; 
ants. 

Colloquium Format and Participants. John E. Dietrich, Project 
Director, served as chairman of the Wingspread Colloquium. He 
opened the colloquium by introducing participants and establishing, 
guidelines for the sessions. Tv^o hours were allocated to each of the 
eigfit consulting scholars. 

After a consultant briefly summarized the main points u/ his paper, 
the member of the Advisory Committee assigned to him initiated dis- 
cussion. J. Jeffery Auer assumed the responsibility for guiding the 
discussion on the papers ^resented by Harold B. Allen (linguist) and 
Wilcomb E. Washburn (specialist in American studies). Samuel L. 
Becker led the discussion on papers present'*d by Basil B. Bernstein 
(sociologist) and Richard S. Rudner (philosopher of science). Theo- 
dore Clevenger, Jr., coordinated the discussion for the papers written 
by Morton Deutsch (psychologist) and Herbert Menzel (sociolo- 
gist). F. Craig Johnson initiated discussion on presentations by 
George G. Thompson (psychologist) and Malcolm S. MacLean,^Jr. 
(mass media specialist). Other members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, the project editors and the interdisciplinary scholars subse- 
quently engaged in a free interchange of ideas stimulated by the 
papers. 

Two days of stimulating discussion ensued. The titles of the inter- 
disciplinary papers are listed below with the ins titutional identifica- 
tion of the scholars who participated in the Wingspread Collo- 
quium.'" An abstract of each of the eight papers considered at the 
Wingspread Colloquium is included in Appendix A. 

^^Linguistics Today and the Field of Speech,** Harold B. Allen, Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Minnesota,^ 

^^A Socio-Linguistics Approach to Socialisation: With Some Ref- 
erence to Educability,*' Basil B. Bernstein, Professor in the 
Sociology of Education and Head of the Sociological Research 
Unit, University of London Institute of Education. 

^^Conflict and Its Resolution/; Morton Deutsch, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Columbia University. 

^^Communication Research: The Tie that Binds-~-But Loosely,** 
Malcolm S. MacLean, Jr., Professor and Director, School of 
Journalism, University of Iowa. 

^'Communication Through Institutions and Social Structures,* 
Herbert Menzel, Professor of Sociology, New York University. 

"On Pre-Theoretic Behavioral Science,** Richard S. Rudner, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Washington University. 
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**Noles and Comments for SAA-USOE Interdisciplinary Collo- 
quium," George G. Thompson, Professsor of Psychology, Ohio 
Slate University. 

^^Speech Communication and Politics/' Wilcomb E Washburn, 
Chairman, Department of American Studies, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Activities between the Wingspread Colloquium and the New 
Orleans Conference 

At the conclusion of the Wingspread Colloquium, the Advisory 
Commiltsjc met to review the results of the colloquium and to discuss 
final plans for the second phase of the project— the Conference on 
Research and Instructional Development in Speech-Communication 
held in New Orleans on February 1 1 to 16, 1968. The dialogue with 
the outside experts during the colloquium guided the Advisory Com- 
mitlee in establishing (I) a final list of participants for the New Or- 
leans conference, (2) the areas of primary concern in research and 
instructional development to be considered and (3) a flexible confer- 
ence format. 

Selection oj Participants /or the New Orleans Conference and 
Areas oj Concentration jor the Position Papers. Twenty-four 
speech-communication scholars were selected by the '.Advisory 
Committee to receive invitations to the New Orleans conference. 
Since it was categorically impossible for the Advisory Committee to 
apply all of the selection criteria which might have been desirable, 
the following four criteria were given precedence. 

First, active scholarship in the field of speech-communication 

with a major emphasis on a behavioral science orientation was 

required. 

Second, the potentiality to diffuse the ideas resulting from the 
conference and to introduce changes in the field of speech-com- 
munication was required. 

Third, an attempt was made to provide a reasonable geographic 
distribution and representation from those departments in the 
country which had evinced significant effort in the behavioral sci- 
ence approach to speech-communication. 

Fourth, all scholars selected were required to be active mem- 
bers of the Speech Association of America. 

The participants selected for the New Orleans conference pos- 
sessed certain significant characteristics. First, tile publication record 
of the participants was impressive. Second, there was a tendency 
for the participants to be working not only in their own fields of spe- 
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cializalion, but to have significant contact with related disciplines. 
Third, the participants were almost without exception young persons 
judged to be future leaders in the field. It was by design that the partic- 
ipants selected did not manifest the traditional scholarly interests of 
the field, nor represent the power -structure of departments or the 
Association. A list of the participants attending the New Orleans 
conference is included in Appendix B. 

Three of the twenty-four participants and one member of the Ad- 
visory Committee were selected to present position papers at the New 
Orleans conference. The four participants and their areas of empha- 
sis were as follows: 

Language Acquisition and Behavior— John W. Black, Ohio State 
University. 

Human Informati^" Processing— Gerald R. Miller, Michigan 

State University. 
Decision-Making and Conflict Resolution— Gary L. Cronkhite, 

Illinois State University. 
Research Methodologies in Speech-Communication— Theodore 

Clevenger, Jr., Florida State University 

Eight participants were selected to provide critical responses 
to the formal f jsition papers. Individuals responding to the formal 
papers were: John Waite Bowers, Frank E. X.. Dance, Donald K. 
Darnell, Franklyn S. Haiman, Roger E. Nebergall, Stanley F. Paul- 
son, Raymond G. Smith and Frederick Williams. The four papers 
and the eight responses appear as Chapters Three through Six in 
Part II of this volume. 

Designing the Format Jor the New Orleans Conjerence. The 
Advisory Committee deferred making a final decision concerning the 
format of the New Orleans conference until after the December, 
1967, Speech Association of. America convention in Los Angeles. 
This action was taken in order to allow members of the Association 
to express their views and make suggestions. A general session was 
scheduled at the Association's convention to report the developments 
of the project to date, to review the main points of the Wingspread 
Colloquium, and to seek recommendations from Jnterested members 
concerning the substance and format of the New Orleans conference. 
John E. Dietrich presided at the convention session and reports were 
given by members of the Advisory Committee and the project edi- 
tors. Participants selected for the New Orleans conference were an- 
nounced and introduced at this session. 

The Advisory Committee met after the general session at the con- 
vention to make final plans for the New Orleans conference. The 
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Commillee aiiempled to incorporate suggestions made formally at 
the general session, and informally through written or oral cor- 
respondence from the Association's members to individuals on the 
Advisory. Committee. John Dietrich presented a tentative format 
for the New Orleans conference, based on suggestions from the gen- 
eral membership and the Advisory Committee. A set of instructions 
for all conference participants was reviewed at this Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting. Copies of the conference format proposed by 
Dietrich and instructions sent to conferees are presented in Appen- 
dix C. Both the format and the instructions sent to conferees re- 
flected the ideas and experiences resulting from the Wingspread Col- 
loquium. The instructions to participants included a set of guidelines 
or a **Gharge" which also reflected the results of the Wingspread Col- 
loquium, 

The format and instructions to participants were designed to allow 
maximum participation by conferees in all activities of the con- 
ference. Each participant in the conference was assigned definite 
responsibilities. Provision was made for a review by the Advisory 
Committee of each day's activities with a view toward making 
needed adjustments in procedures and format. 

Approximately two weeks before the New Orleans conference, all 
participants were provided with mimeographed copies of the four 
position papers. Participants had previously received severi'i pack- 
ets of resource materials including the papers from the Wing- 
spread Colloquium. 

The New Orleans Research and Development Conference 

The New Orleans conference, held at the Fontainebleau Motor 
Hotel, began at 6:00 p,m., Sunday, February 11,^ 1968. On Sunday 
evening there was an opening session in which Dietrich reviewed*the 
structure and purposes of the conference. 

Principles Shaping the Forma! of the Conference, In establish- 
ing the format for the conference, the Advisory Committee pre- 
scribed five principles. First, the conference was not to be one in 
which participants passively listened to experts. For this reason, 
position papers were submitted in advance of the meetings and the 
authors were provided only with an opportunity to summarize and 
answer questions. 

Second, substantial time at the conference was to be devoted to 
intensive small-group discussions. General or plenary sessions were 
held to a minimum. Small work groups of eight participants were 
used extensively. Periods for individual work and consultation were 
provided. 
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Third, conference time was to be devoted to evolving principles 
and premises which were oriented toward action. -It was thought 
mandatory that, by the end of the five days of discussion, significant 
guidelines for the future development of the field be stated in clear, 
explicit, action-oriented form. 

Fourth, in order to avoid retracing conventional paths in the 
siudy of speech-communication, content areas for the position 
papers and for discussions were to be posed deliberately in unconven- 
tional ways. These problem-topics defined by the Advisory Commit- 
tee were assigned subjects for the position papers: language acquisi- 
tion and behavior, human information processing, decision-making 
and conflict resolution, and research methodologies in speech-com- 
munication. These subjects were assigned with full recognition that 
such a four-part division' could not possibly cover all aspects of 
the field. Special periods were provided for the introduction of 
other, significant concepts and approaches. 

Fifth, propositions reflecting matters requiring attention in the four 
areas of concentration were to be prepared by work groups. The 
work groups considered the four problem-topics in their relation to 
(I) issues and responsibilities of the field, (2) research priorities, and 
(3) implications for graduate training. The propositions with ac- 
companying rationales were presented by the work groups to plenary 
sessions of the conference for debate and action. 

Operations of the Conference^ The conference was structured so 
that the position papers and responses were presented during Monday 
and Tuesday mornings and Monday and Wednesday afternoons. A 
special session devoted to **New Areas and Issues" was scheduled on 
Tuesday afternoon. Immediately after the position papers and rc^- 
sponses were presented at each general session, the participants di- 
vided into three small discussion and drafting groups. The three 
small groups considered (I) issues and responsibilities, (2) research 
priorities, and (3) graduate training. The small groups reported back 
in general sessions at regular intervals. During the first two and a half 
days, the participants followed the initial schedule and rotated among 
the three small groups. As a result, almost every participant had an 
opportunity^ to work with each of the three groups and to gain some 
insight into the interrelationships and overlappings among the three 
areas on which the conference recommendations were to concen- 
trate. . . 

This format continued until Wednesday noon when the participants 
were again divided into three groups to draft the .mal conference 
recommendations. Participants were initially assigned to groups by 
computer (see Appendix C). However, as a result of a suggestion 
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during one of the general sessions, each participant was asked to 
select the group in which he wanted to work in drafting linal con- 
ference recommendations. Each participant was assigned to the draft- 
ing group that was his first choice. This type of flexibility in the con- 
ference, a result of daily review and suggestions by all participants, 
was felt to be one of the most useful format features of the confer- 
ence. 

The core of this document is a set of recommendations with brief 
accompanying rationales approved by the conference. These evolved 
in the three drafting groups. These recommendations are published in 
Chapter Two. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Recommendations Formally 
Adopted by the Conference 



Introduction 

This chapter contains the recommendations and accompanying 
explanatory statements approved by the Conference on Research 
and Instructional Development in Speech*Communication, spon- 
sored by the Speech Association of America and the United States 
Office of Education. Readers should not infer that what is reported 
here necessarily reflects the views of the total membership of the 
Speech Association of America. The following recommendations 
are those approved by at least a majcrity of the conference partici- 
pants. No effort has been made to arrange the recommendations in 
order of importance, since no such judgments were made by thv' 
conferees. 

During the lust two days of the conference, final recommenda- 
tions were formulated by. three drafting committees. Conference 
participants were assigned to drafting committees of their choice. 
These three committees worked independently. Then drafting com- 
mittees reported their recommendations and accompanying explana- 
tory statements to a general session of the conference. E:«ch recom- 
mendation was discussed and voted upon individually during a general 
session. 

At the conclusion of an assigned time period, a vote was taken on 
the recommendation under consideration. Accordingly, some recom- 
mendations received more attention than others and, consequently, 
profited from more deliberation and refmement by conferees. The 
votes were taken to make certain that recommendations resulting 
from the conference reflected the* views of at least a majority of 
the conferees. Recommendations that failed to reflect a majority 
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opinion .subsequently were expunged from ihe record by a major' y 
vote. 

Each participant, the members of the project advisory committee, 
and the project staff cast votes. J. JefTery Auer served as ehairman 
for the general sessions devoted to discussion of the rccon menda- 
tions. Since Auer elected lo abstain from voting, there were thirty- 
two possible votes. However, the total number of votes cast varied 
from recommendation to recommendation because f incidental 
voter absences and becau;,c voters had the usual option of voting 
•'yes,** '*no.*' or abstaining. 

The reader will note that several recommendations are similar. 
This redundancy resulted in pari from the conferees' efforts to 
emphasize important points and to insure that slight distinctions be- 
iween related recommendations were made explicit. 

Early in the conference there was considerable ambiguity and 
disagreement about certain recurring terms in the recommendations. 
Accordingly, a portion of one general session was ^Icvoted to a dis- 
cussion and vote on certain critical terms used in this report. A list 
of terms preferred by conferees to describe key concepts appears 
below. 
Where appropriate: 

Speei'lhaminiunication was preferred over such terms as "com- 
munication,'* Speech, ^ and "speech communication'* (without 
the hyphen joining the two words) to name the area of study with 
which the participants identified— the scientific study of spoken 
symbolic interaction. 

Academic unit and related terms were selected rather than such 
words as 'Speech department." "division," "institute." "research 
center," or "department/' to describe a first-order subdivision 
within a university's organizational pattern. Infrequently, this 
term was used to refer to a lower-order subdivision or area within 
a first-order subdivision. 

Conferee and related terms were chosen to identify the indi- 
viduals attending the conference. 

Speech'communicaiion scholar and related terms were selected 
to refer to individuals engaged in the scientific study of speech- 
communication rather than such words as "communication 
scholar." "rhetorician/* or "speech-educator.'* 

Area ofstudyjieldofsmdy and related phrases were preferred 
over the term **discipline " to identify the branch of inquiry or 
knowledge that focuses on the scientific study of speech-communi- 
:ation behavior. 
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. Speech-communication research and related phrases were 
adopted to identify the area principally concerned with the scien- 
tific investigation of messages, their antecedents, and their con- 
sequences. 

Speech Association oj America and Association were preferred 
to such terms as "national association" to designate the major 
organization with which scholars in this profession presently iden- 
tify. 

The purpose of this report is to stimulate continuing discussion 
among scholars regarding the development of effective research and 
instructional programs focused on the scientific study of speech- 
communication behavior. Of course, this report does not provide 
definitive solutions for the problems of the field. It is a beginning 
effort to identify some of the problems and to suggest some alter- 
natives for solving them. Responsibility for finding imaginative, yet 
feasible, methods to implement these recommendations rests indi- 
vidually and collectively with scholars in the field. 

[Editors' Note: The recommendations which Jollow 
were prepared independently hy three different commit- 
tees. There/ore, some ' overlap occurs among them. Each 
recommendation was placed Jormally bejore the entire 
conjerence by the individual committee urging its adop- 
tion. Any alterations in the recommendations were made 
hy parliamentary action. Consequently, the recommenda- 
tions are presented in this document exactly as Jramed, 
debated and passed, thus constituting the formal record oj 
the conference s actions.] 

Recommendations Concerning Issues and 
Responsibilities in Speech-Communication 

Recommendations Dealing with the Scope, Focus and Identity 
of Speech-Communication 

The conferees recommend acceptance of the following description 
of the area of study in speech-communication: 

Spoken symbolic interaction is the central Jocus o] study 
in the speech-communication area. 

Several terms in this key recommendation require further ex- 
planation. Conferees used speech-communication to name a sub- 
stantial area of study within the larger field of communication. The 
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term Jocm implies a core of continuing concern to be mainlained by 
scholars in this area. Central Jociis suggests an area of common 
concern rather than a limiting enclosure. One participant emphasized 
^ this point as follows: "The key phrase here is central foc us and the 
statement does not represent an attempt to impose any rigid bound- 
aries regarding the types or kinds of inquiry undertaken by schol- 
ars in this area of study. 

Conferees used the term area, rather than discipline, intentionally. 
In an era of interdisciplinary study, the more neutral term "area" 
was deemed a more suitable designation for the focus in speech- 
communication. Whether speech-communication is called a disci- 
pline, an area, or a field may be largely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence and local custom. 

The phrase spoken symbolic interaction directs attention to es- 
sential processes in this area of study. Men speak, they symbolize, 
and they interact as they communicate. Thus, for some purposes, 
spoken symbolic interaction may be equivalent to symbolic inter- 
action through speech, symbolic codes in speech interaction, or simi- 
lar transformations. One observer summarized much of the discus- 
sion regarding these and other terms in the following statement. 

Useful concepts in the conference have been represented by 
the metaphor coupling and the term transaction, i suggest that 
these terms and concepts may be especially useful in communicat- 
ing what the conference believes all Speech Association of America 
members are and ought to be interested in: how human be- 
ings link themselves with others by means of symbols, especially 
oral symbols. It could be posited that this process of coupling, 
linking, transacting, is itself the core content of our field. It could 
further be argued that we differ from other scholars and teachers 
in that wc take the communicative transaction per se as our 
special object of study. 

"Variable" is another important concept that must be used 
extensively in the reports of this conference. I suggest that it 
is possible to make the point that the "forms," "structures/' 
"gcslalls," or whatever other term may be preferred, which 
constitute the contexts in which messages and communication 
arise, arc clusters of "variables" deserving intensive study and. 
sometimes, study through the experience of performance. Now, 
It seems the consensus of the conferees that any and all signif- 
icant "variables*' of the communicative process need intensive 
study. I suggest that it could be pointed out to the field that 
neither the ''traditional'* contexts for communicative behavior 
(especially theatrical, oral inicrprclalivc, debate, etc.)* nor the 
less "iradiiionar* ones, have been explored thoroughly cither 
philosophically or scientifically. 
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An approach lo -^iradiiion ' built on these two concepts, pos- 
ibiy. might make it clear that the conferees' reeommendations 
to the field are inclusive of the "tradition" rather than exelusive 
of it. 

Additional recommendations and discussion regarding the central 
focus of the speech-communication area appear in the next section 
of this chapter. 

The recommendation that scholars in the speech-communication 
area focus on spoken .symbolic interaction may appear to some read- 
ers to include or exclude too much. Some participants viewed the 
focus on spoken symbolic interaction in speech-communication as 
a very large area in which a framework has been provided to lo- 
cate and develop a specialty. Other participants considered speech- 
communication as only one of several areas of communication 
study, but recognized it as a major area of specialization. 

Conferees were divided in their opinions concerning the most ap- 
propriate terms with which to identify the central focus of study in 
speech-communication. They disagreed regarding such matters as 
whether the term "spoken" should be included in the statement, 
whether the "word "human*' should be used to modify interaction, 
and whether ''spoken symbolic interaction" is the most appropriate 
phrase to identify the central focus in the speech-communication 
area.^ The content and wording of this recommendation received 
serious and sustained attention throughout the conference. 

In terms of academic organization, conferees noted that speech- 
communication, with a focus on spoken symbolic interaction, reason- 
ably may take one of at least three forms: as a major unit in a 
department, as a department in a school or college, or as a school 
or college with departments of its own. The conferees agreed that the 
scope and significance of the area will require an organizational 
structure at least equivalent in size to a department. 

RECOMMEND.ATION I; Within the scope of a cen- 
tral focus on spoken symbolic interaction, the conference 
participants recommend that the importance of scientific 
approaches in .speech-communication research be stressed. 

The conferees recognized the several advantages of scientific ap- 
proaches to research and theory building. The value of encouraging 
various approaches to scientific inquiry was emphasized. One con- 
feree commented on the nature of :>rientific inquiry as follows: "I 
have always understood that that which was scientific involved an 
attempt to establish lawful relationships between antecedents and 
their consequences in such a way as to enable prediction and replica- 
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lion/* A few participants suggested that the approach to studying 
spoken symbolic interaction should be limited to concepts capable 
of operational definition. However, most agreed that scientific re- 
search transcends operational definition. It was noted that in one 
contemporary philosophy of science there is considerable contro- 
versy regarding the role and possible futility of operational defini- 
tion in scientific inquiry. 

Most conferees supported this recommendation, but a few ques- 
tioned the value of including it in this report. One participant phrased 
his opposition as follows: 

It^ seems to me ihis statement is at least ten years out of date. 
The term '"scientific*' may have been relevant in earlier periods, 
but it doesn't mean much any more. What you really do is opcra- 
tionalize your method. I oppose the resolution not because I en- 
dorse any other method than one which is scientific: it is just that 
we might as well say we endorse excellent research because 
the word scientific has become nothing more than an honorific 
term which people who are insecure about their status try to ap- 
propriate in order to define themselves in the realm of accepta- 
bility. 

While the importance of a variety of methods for investigating 
spoken symbolic interaction was stressed, conferees also emphasized 
the necessity for sustained investigations building toward a solid 
theoretical base. Conferees agreed that scientific approaches will 
probably move tov/ard that goal. Accordingly, the conferees urged 
that scientific approaches be given the highest priority in the deploy- 
ment of available energy and resources for the critical task of develop- 
ing andtesting speech-communication theories. 

RECOMMEND.ATIO.N 2: The conferees encourage the 
use of scientific approaches to inquiry in many areas of speech- 
communication uhich ha^e traditionaUy used different ap> 
proaches— such as rhetorical criticism, oral interpretation 
and theatre. 

The conferees recognized that many traditional humanistic con- 
cerns are amenable to scientific investigation. This recommendation 
states formally what many conference members have discovered— 
that colleagues concerned with other areas of study in speech-com- 
munication can be encouraged and assisted in the scientific study of 
certain problems to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

RECOMMEND.ATION 3: The conference participants 
strongly recommend to colleagues in the Speech Avsociation 
of America that the Association consider changing its name 
to include the word "communication/' 
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While the mailer of changing ihe name of ihe Speech Associalion 
of America has received suslained allenlion by ihe membership in 
the lasl decade, ihe conferees proposed lhal additional deliberations 
are in order. After considerable discussion, the conferees unanimously 
approved this recommendation. The statement was approved with the 
understanding that any name change for the Association should in- 
clude a grammatical form of the word "communication/' Most par- 
ticipants were unwilling to accept a variant of the term "communi- 
cation.** 

RECOMMHND.ATION 4: The conferees crongly rec- 
ommend to colleagues in the Speech .Association of America 
that academic units in speech-communication seriously con- 
sider a name chanjje which includes the word "communica- 
tion. 

The intent of this rerommendalion is similar to that of the previous 
recommendation. Whereas the previous recommendation encour- 
ages a name change for the Association which includes the word 
"communication,*' this recommendation calls for a comparable name 
change at local, institutional levels— for colleges, schools, depart- 
ments, divisions and/or research centers. Conferees encouraged this 
change in name for academic units because "communication'' ap- 
peared to them to be a more accurate and comprehensive term 
than many currently used to identify the diverse interests of scholars 
in this area. Successful implementation of this recommendation will 
depend substantially on local custom and the personal preference of 
scholars associated with specific academic units. 

Recommendations Dealing with Speech-Communication Functions 
and Relationships to Other Academic Areas 

RECOMMEND.ATION 5: The conferees encourage speech- 
communication scholars to be informed of relevant contribu- 
tions from related fields* to make their research findinjjs avail- 
able to scholars in related areas of study and to participate in 
appropriate research programs with scholars in other areas of 
study. 

This recommendation emphasizes the continuing importance of 
two traditional obligations of the scholar— to acquire information 
and to disseminate important research contributions. In addition, 
the recommendation stresses that speech-communication scholars 
should generate a unique kind of research, and should be able and 
willing to cooperate in research programs in other areas. 
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Several individuals urged thai this recommendation be defeated 
because it was obvious that scholars have a continuing obligation to 
acquire and disseminate important, relevant information. Others 
observed that obligations of speech-communication scholars to those 
in other fields should be emphasized. Subsequently, the recommenda- 
tion was unanimously approved. 

Conferees recognized it is not always possible in the midst of an 
information explosion for the scholar ?o know all the potentially 
relevant literature in his area. Keeping informed ia related areas 
was considered even more diflicult. Conferees noted that present 
procedures for acquiring information may not be adequate. This 
recommendation directs individual scholars and groups of scholars 
to develop, and make known their attempts to develop, a solution to 
this critical problem of information processing. As'a minimum, in- 
formation about alternative plans is needed for selecting, storing, 
processing and replacing "items of information" or **data bits" gath- 
ered from the world*s research literature. One example cited was 
the microfiche documents available through the United States OlTice 
of Education's ERIC system, which are low enough in cost to make 
feasible storage in a departmental file. Some participants predicted 
the microfiche documents are likely to be replaced in the seventies 
by on-line, computer-based, information systems. 

The drafting committee intended that this recommendation also 
clarify some of the relationships between speech-communication 
scholars and scholars in other areas of study. The use of the term 
"interdisciplinary'' was avoided because the drafting committee 
wanted to emphasize the unique focus of speech-communication. 

RECOMMENDATION 6: The conferees recommend to 
our colleagues that the scholarly and educational objectives of 
the speech-communication area— the understanding and modi- 
fication of communicative behaviors— be related productively to 
theory and performance in other areas traditionally embraced 
by the Speech .Association of America* 

The intent of this recommendation is similar to that of the second 
recommendation. Conferees stressed the value of cooperating at local, 
national and international levels with scholars who are interested in 
artistic as well as scientific approaches to the study of speech be- 
havior. Through this and other recommendations, conferees also 
recognized the validity of various approaches to inquiry concerning 
speech behavior. 
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RECOMMENDATION 7: The conferees encourage speech- 
communication scholars to identify and study communication 
problem*; within the academic community. 

Some problems exist in insiiiuiions of higher education to which 
the unique competencies and interests of speech-communication 
scholars could be applied advantageously. Conferees noted that the 
communication variables relevant to the university system are as 
amenable to inquiry as are similar variables in other systems. The 
conferees-called for speech-communication scholars to become more 
actively involved in providing advice and conducting research on 
such problems as classroom communication, student protests, and 
faculty and student relationships. 

RECOMMENDATION 8: The conferees recommend that 
academic units concerned with speech-communication scholar- 
ship be organized in such a way as to implement the recommen- 
dations of this conference. 

This recommendation expresses the conferees' dissatisfaction 
with the present organizational pattern of many academic units with 
which speech-communication scholars are associated. Conferees in- 
tentionally avoided using the term "department'' in this recommen- 
dation because they were uncertain regarding the most appropriate 
organizational unit through which the conference's recommenda- 
tions might be implemented effectively. This recommendation calls 
for an examination, at individual institutions in which speech-com- 
munication units are established, to determine the most effective 
organizational structure to fulfill the recommendations of the con- 
ference. Participants recognized that local customs and personal 
preferences will determine, in part, how the recommendations will 
be implemented. 

Recommendations Dealing with Social Relevance 
and Engagement 

RECOMMENDATION 9: The conferees encourage col- 
leagues to accept the \ iew that the central concern of the speech- 
communication area is with spoken symbolic interaction and 
is thus socially rele\ant. 

Conferees affirmed through this recommendation that, by defini- 
tion, the focus of the speech-communication area is inextricably 
related to socially relevant problems. Speech-communication con- 
cepts studied through both basic and applied research arc socially 
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relevant, even though the immediate research results may not be 
related clearly to current social issues. 

RECOMMENDATION 10: The conference participants en- 
courage speech-communication scholars to design and execute 
research dealing with the speech-communication dimensions of 
current social problems. 

This recommendation specifies the need for speech-communication 
scholars to examine contemporary social problems. While the par- 
ticipants stressed in this statement the value of speech-communica- 
tion research that is socially relevant, they did not intend to imply 
that such research problems should be investigated to the exclusion 
of other significant areas. The conferees agreed that different cri- 
teria should be applied when considering research problems, such 
as theoretical significance and methodological soundness. 

Initially, the conference was divided on whether this recommenda- 
tion should be approved. Several members of the drafting committee 
disagreed with other conferees on the priority which should be as- 
signed to socially relevant problems. Some members of the research- 
priorities group argued that if quality research is applicable to cur- 
rent social problems, then it is appropriate to conduct it; however, 
a recommendation should not be supported that places a constraint 
on scholars to examine current social problems and/or to conduct 
primarily applied research. After substantial discussion, most par- 
ticipants agreed it was not the intent of the recommendation to 
prescribe, confine or restrict the kinds of problems scholars should 
investigate. Rather, the conference intended to recognize that speech- 
communication scholars have not devoted appropriate attention to 
current social problems. 

RECOMMENDATION 11: The conferees encourage speech- 
communication scholars to make every effort to apply the find- 
ings of their research to the solution of contemporary individ- 
ual and social problems. 

The conferees expressed a personal commitment, which they hoped 
would be shared by other members of the Speech Association of 
America, to help solve some of the important communication prob- 
lems that agitate our society at individual, community, national and 
international levels. (This global interpretation of the word **sociar* 
is intended throughout this report.) Furthermore, the participants 
agreed that present research findings from the speech-communica- 
tion area should be examined and, where appropriate, applied to 
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current social issues. This recommendation is similar in intent to 
Recommendation 32. 

RECOMMENDATION 12: The conferees encourage schol- 
ars in the speech-communication area and nhere appropriate 
the Speech Association of America, to pursue representation of 
their positions at all levels of government. 

The conferees recognized that the Speech Association of America 
frequently has represented the interests of speech-communication 
scholars at appropriate levels of government. This recommendation 
reflects the conviction that all members of the Association have a 
responsibility to be informed about and active in legislative matters 
and governmental decisions which may influence the profession, the 
Association and/or the interests of individual speech-communication 
scholars. Representation at appropriate governmental levels was 
considered vital to the successful development of research and in- 
structional proposals required to further the aims of the profession. 

RECOMMENDATION 13: The conferees encourage schol- 
ars in the speech-communication area to recognize their con- 
tinuing obligation to expose what they consider to be instances 
of unethical communication. 

This recommendation was discussed at length. Some participants 
expressed concern that the recommendation might sound presump- 
tuous. However, the majority of conferees indicated that, as members 
of a world community v^-tJ- special expertise and interest in the field 
of speech-communication, members of the profession have an obliga- 
tion to be alert to abuses of speech-communication and to call atten- 
tion to them when possible. One conferee spoke for many partici- 
pants when he stated, "I don't believe that because we are scientists 
we should dissolve the tradition of freedom of speech. We should 
utilize our scientific expertise to ensure ethical responsibility in 
speech-communication situations in which we may become involved.'* 
Conferees recognized the necessity for control in exposing unethical 
communicative behavior. The responsibility of individual scholars to 
verify instances of unethical communication identified was stressed. 

RECOMMENDATION 14: The conferees \igorousl> en- 
courage speech-communication" scholars to include a broader 
cultural, geographical, and racial representation in our profes- 
sional associations. 

The conferees agreed that the recruiting policies and procedures of 
academic units in the speech-communication area should recognize 
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the value of drawing new members from a broad base to represent 
sulliciently the interests of various groups in the population. It was 
suggested that academic units make every effort to recruit faculty 
members and graduate students representing a broad spectrum of 
minority groups. Such representation should increase the probability 
that research problems of consequence to all segments of the society 
will be examined. 

RECOMMENDATION 15: The conferees encourage .speech- 
communication scholars to make a continuing effort to com- 
municate pertinent content and research findings to the general 
public through appropriate channels. Such efforts .should be ac- 
corded the respect and appreciation of the profes.sion. 

The conferees discussed the fact that there is considerable pressure 
to publish research reports primarily in scholarly journals with a 
limited readership. The conference participants indicated a need for 
the speech-communication area to report its fmdinas to the widest 
possible audience. Most conferees agreed that speech-communica- 
tion scholars should be rewarded professionally for publishing in 
magazines designed for a general readership. A change of attitude 
toward **popular publications'' should increase the influence of the 
profession. 



Recommendations Dealing with Learning, Curriculum 
and Instruction. 

RECOMMENDATION 16: The conference participants 
.strongly encourage academic units in our area to de\elop 
a scientifically based instructional program in speech-com- 
munication. 

The conferees recognized that some scholars view speech-com- 
munication primarily as an art, based on principles derived from 
ancient and modern rhetorical theories. The intent of this recom- 
mendation is not to discredit in any way the rhetorical heritage of 
the speech field. It calls for speech-communication scholars to take 
appropriate cognizance of the scientific approach to the study of 
speech-communication. 

**Program*' is a key term in this recommendation. Conferees were 
concerned with effecting more than content changes in existing 
courses, or the addition of a few courses to represent a scientific 
point of view. First, statements should be prepared which specify in 
behavioral terms the expected student outcomes from a given in- 
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structional program. Next, valid instruments should be developed 
to assess the extent to which students have mastered the objectives 
specilied. Finally, an eflicient instructional program to assist stu- 
dents in acquiring the specified behaviors should be designed and 
tested empirically. 

RECOMMKNDATION 17: The conferees encourage schol- 
ars to develop a systematically articulated program of speech- 
communication instruction extending from the pre-schoo! ex- 
perience through the graduate program nhich reflects Kndings 
derived from speech-communication theory and research. 

Participants emphasized the value of having clearly defined and 
measurable objectives for speech-communication instruction. These 
objectives should reflect, at all educational levels, the speech-com- 
munication needs of the individual student and society. Such a pro- 
gram suggests that theory will become more explicit as students 
advance in the instructional program. At the lower grade levels the 
relationships between spoken language and the development of 
mental processes should be a primary consideration. Conferees con- 
tended that speech-communication in human interaction must be 
emphasized progressively and continuously throughout the entire 
instructional program. This recommendation calls for academic 
units to provide suitable teacher-training programs for the estab- 
lishment of an articulated speech-communication program at all 
educational levels. 

RECOMMKNDATION 18: The conference participants en- 
courage academic units in our area to make pertinent speech- 
communication courses available to interested students in all 
areas of study. 

Conferees agreed that it is not ihQ primary function of the speech- 
communication area to provide service cour-es for other disciplines. 
However, the conference participants emphasized that speech-com- 
munication scholars should be aware of their responsibility to pro- 
vide appropriate and pertinent courses needed by students in other 
disciplines. Conferees noted that such courses should be made avail- 
ablewith minimal prerequisites. 

RECOMMENDATION 19: The conferees encourage aca- 
demic units in our area to provide a course focusing on the 
instructional communication process for all prospective teach- 



ers. 
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Message transmission and reception arc key variables in the in- 
struction-learning setting. Because of its emphasis on human inter- 
action processes, the area of speech-communication is particularly 
well-suited to provide prospective teachers with insights into the 
nature of classroom communication and its relationship to learning 
and instruction. The conferees separated this recommendation 
from others because of the special values prospective teachers can 
derive from studying relationships between speech-communication 
and instructional processes. 

RECOMMENDATION 20: The conferees encourage aca- 
demic units in our area to provide honor programs for outstand- 
ing speech-communication majors in nhich independent study 
and research arc cmphasi/cd. 

The conference participants recognized that certain students are 
capable of outstanding performance in their academic programs. 
This recommendation encourages academic units to provide honor 
programs for these students. Conferees agreed that carefully super- 
vised undergraduate research projects could contribute to the body 
of knowledge regarding speech-communication. Participants also 
observed that undergraduate students planning to pursue advanced 
degrees and/or additional coursework in speech-communication 
should receive training and experience in research methods prior 
to entering graduate school. It was noted such research training 
programs at the undergraduate level at present are developed inad- 
equately in many departments. 

RECOMMENDATION 21: This conference urges the 
Speech Association of America to arrange a continuing scries 
of conferences designed to bring together speech-communica- 
tion researchers and other scholar-educators in the Held. The 
purposes of such conferences might include the following: 

a. To provide an opportunity for the exchange of ideas and 
inforn tion among the participants. 

b. To develop instructional research programs in speech- 
communication for the elementary and secondary le\els. 

c. To revise existing curricula and instruction on the basis 
of empirical research in speech-communication. 

^ Conferees intended to establish through this recommendation a 
continuing dialogue between speech-communication researchers and 
teachers. Implementation of this recommendation should produce 
several results. The field should be stimulated by the potential ap- 
plications of pertinent new knowledge. Speech-communication teach- 
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crs should understand more fully ihc implicalions of communica- 
lion theories and research for iheir inslruclion. Researchers should 
become more aware of needed research in inslruclion. Researchers 
should receive feedback on ihc success or failure of applied iheory 
and research in ihe learning environmenl. 

RECOMMENDATION 22: The conferees strongly recom- 
mend Chat administrators of speech^ommunicaCion units 
create attractive opportunities for faculty members Co acquire 
and augment research and information competencies needed for 
excellence in research and instruction. 

The sabbatical leave serves as one recognized means for a faculty 
member lo renew and expand his competence in the areas in which 
he conducts research and instructs students. However, in a period 
of rapid change the goals often sought through a sabbatical some- 
how must be incorporated into the daily schedule of faculty members. 
While the conferees recognized the primary responsibility of the 
individual faculty member in this matter, they also observed that 
much can be done by the administrator lo facilitate such develop- 
ment. Conferees urged speech-communication administrators to 
arrange condiiicas in their academic units lo encourage the •'ad- 
vanced learner" activity of each faculty member. 

One plan was suggested in which an administrator might combine 
fewer credit hours of instruction and fewer advisees, with salary in- 
creases and promotions which clearly are contingent on excellence 
in research and/or inslruclion. However, the conferees noted that 
such incentive plans can be developed only in specific situations. It 
was stressed that such arrangements can and should be developed. 

Recommendations Dealing with the Role of the Speech Association 
of America in Promoting, Facilitating and Disseminating Research 

RECOMMENDATION 23: The conferees encouraRc the 
Speech Association of America to sponsor research conferences 
at regular interuls in response to the needs of its constituent 
bodies- The concerns of such conferences should include the ap- 
praisal and evaluation of current research projects. The find- 
ings of such conferences should be disseminated Htdely through 
Association channels* 
This recommendation reflects the need for an ongoing series of 
conferences designed lo coordinate various types of speech-com- 
munication research activities and disseminate information about 
them. There was general agreement that such meetings are essential 
lo further cooperative research programs, lo shape future research 
directions, and lo disseminate cohesive reports of significant research 
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findings. Several participuiits stressed that such conferences should 
focus on highly specialized research interests and that the member- 
ship for such conferences should not be related necessarily to the 
Association's interest group .structure. This recommendation is simi- 
lar in spirit to Recommendation 21, but focuses on interests which 
are not related primarily to educational matters. 

RKCOMMKNDATION 24: lliv conferees recommend thai 
the Speech AsMK'iaiion of America Mudy (he need for creating* 
or fostering the creation of« a network of ^Communication task 
forces** ^hkh can be utilized for such purposes as: proudin^ an 
impartial communication channel %here and %hcn appropriate; 
^athcrin^ data concerning the communication dimensions of 
crisis and traumatic cu*nts; and ofTerin^ expert aduce and 
counsel Inhere appropriate and welcome. 

Conferees noted vast opportunities for research and consulting 
that should be recognized and acted upon. This recommendation 
calls for studying the possible values of organizing research tusk 
forces in advance of crisis conditions to investigate and help amelio- 
rate crisis situations in which the role of speech-communication is 
signilicanl. It often is dillicul* *n crisis situations to arrange for:he 
collection of data concerning *l)e speech-communication dimensions 
of the event. Conferees stressed the need for establishing the pro- 
posed communication task forces at local, national and international 
levels. Such information would be desirable for determining action 
strategies regarding speech-communication behavior and for plan- 
ning future research. While participants recognized the dilliculty of 
obtaining funds to establish such communication task 'orces. they 
agreed that' the Association should study the need for and feasibility 
of instituting them. 

RKCOMMKNDAriON 25: Ihe conferees encourage the 
Speech Association of America to assess and make appropriate 
reconimendatMms relatiu' to establishing research lihrariey es- 
tablishing tape and film repositories for use in research and 
teachinu« publishinj: information to facilitate access t(.' such re- 
sources« and other collection and dissemination actinties. 

This recommendation was included to emphasize the need for a 
central repository for research and instructional materials that would 
be international in scope. Conferees observed that .such a repository 
would provide a vital link between present and future research ac- 
tivities of speech-cori^niunication scholars. The conferees recog- 
nized that budgetary considerations would be a prime factor in im- 
plementing this recommendation. 
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aECOiVlMENDATION 26: The conferees recommend that 
the Speech Association of America encourage appropriate 
groups to establish minimal standards for adequate training 
in their respective areas. These standards should not relate 
to accreditation of academic units or certification of individ- 
uals. However, they should serve to remind members of the 
field that the Association desires high standards in curriculum, 
instruction and research. 

Conference participants agreed that establishing minimal stand- 
ards which are not related to certification can assist individuals in 
their professional development and guide academic units in the con- 
struction of instructional programs. Although this issue has received 
considerable attention in the Association during the past few years, 
it has not been resolved adequately. The recommendation calls for 
the establishment of minimal academic training standards by appro- 
priate groups in the Association to promote systematic and posi- 
tive growth. 

RECOMMENDATION 27: The conferees encourage the 
Speech Association of America to establish Interdisciplinary 
research programs with other national and international, pro- 
fessional organizations (e.g.. Linguistics Society of America, 
American Political Science Association, and American Educa- 
tional Research Association). 

The interdisciplinary nature of speech-communication was stressed 
throughout the conference. This recommendation further empha- 
sizes the interdisciplinary character of speech-communication. The 
conferees suggested that many problems of injter* st to scholars in 
our area are also of interest to scholars in other fields. Tiiis call for 
interdisciplinary resep'ch programs extends beyond the regional 
boundaries of the United States; it is international in scope. 

ISSUES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
DRAFTING COMMITTEE 

Russel R. Windes, Chairman 
John W. Black 
Carl W. Carmif^hael 
Gary L. Cronk ite 
Frank E.X. l e 
,L. S. Harms 
Dorothy Higginuotham 
Kenneth K. Serene 
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Recommendations Concerning Research Priorities 
in Speech-Communication 

The conference participants recommend acceptance of the follow- 
ing description of research in speech-communication: 

Research in speech-conmium'cai ion focuses on the ways in which 
messages link participants during interactions. Emphasis is on the 
behavioral onieccdents and consequences of messages and ihcir 
variations, as well as on the ways that messages interact with com- 
munication participants to produce behavioral outcomes. 

The conferees recognized that most paradigms of symbolic com- 
munication include variables falling into the following classes: physi- 
cal environment, social environment, source, message, channel, code, 
noise, and receiver. The participants emphasized that their principal 
concern was with the classes of variables central to speech-communi- 
cation processes, the variables involved directly in communicative ex- 
changes. In this connection, participants noted thai thei wrongest in- 
terest was in psychological rather than physical variables. Terms 
frequently used to characterize the major concern of speech-com- 
munication processes were "linkage," "coupling," "transaction," "in- 
teraction," "message/channel," and "nexus." In the end, most con- 
ferees accepted "message." 

The conference was divided on the question of what to call this area 
of study— "speech-communication" or "communication." While the 
majority of the conferees agreed to accept "spoken symbolic interac- 
tion'' to describe the central focus of speech-communication, most 
members of the Research Priorities Drafting Committee preferred 
the phrase, "human interaction." One member of the drafting com- 
mittee stated his concern as follows: 

I dislike the idea of using spoken symbolic inieraclion to identify 
our research interests and research priorities because parts of the 
message units under consideration by speech-communication schol- 
ars are para-linguistic elements of the code. I think research deal- 
ing with relationships between linguistic and para-linguistic ele- 
' ments of that code is extremely important. If a statement with 
^•spoken" in it would imply that one could investigate only oral dis- 
course or verbal discourse, then I would be opposed to using the 
term. 

The majority of conferees responding to this point of view indicated 
that although para-linguistic and related concerns of communication 
are of interest to speech-communication scholars, these concerns are 
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not the central foci of study. After extensive discussion, most partic- 
ipants agreed that spoken symbolic interaction reflected the central 
focus of speech-communication (see first section), and that research 
in this area should be concerned principally with the scientific investi- 
gation of messages, their antecedents* and their consequences. 

Strong disagreement arose over the cruciality of focusing prima- 
rily on messages in scientific speech-communication research. Some 
conferees emphasized that speech-communication research should 
focus on the way the communicative act binds two or more people to- 
gether; others argued that the emphasis should be on the interaction 
of components in speech-communication processes. Most participants 
agreed that a definition olspeech-communicaiion research is accepta- 
ble which indicates that people are involved in communicative inter- 
actions with the primary research focus on the linkage between 
people in the communicative act. The statement implies that an indi- 
vidual involved in communicative interaction functions as both source 
and receiver, speech-communication operates typically as a two-way 
transaction through a ''coupling system*' which links source and re- 
ceiver. 

The conference participants identified several deficiencies limiting 
the research efforts of speech-communication scholars. The five rec- 
ommendations which follow specify these deficiencies and encourage 
researcher- to devote time, energy, and available resources to reme- 
dying - The recommendations are those research priorities on 
which the conferees agreed. However, the conference participants 
emphasized that the five recommendations are not presented neces- 
.sarily in order of relative importance. 

RECOMMENI).\TION 28: The conferees encourage speech- 
communication scholars to undertake a program of formally 
defining the outlines of speech-communication theories. 

This recommendation calls for an elaboration of the basic defini- 
tion of speech-communication, an identification of relationships 
among classes of variables that characterize human, symbolic, inter- 
active behavior in communicative transactions. Such variables and 
their structures of coalescence should define the core of the field. The 
conference encourages the development of an outline that will coor- 
dinate research programs and eventually be replaced by speech-com- 
munication theories. Several conferees oflered analogous outlines 
from other disciplines to illustrate this recommendation. One con- 
feree asserted the need for a taxonomy of communication, but most 
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purticipants thought that the core should be viewed in a brouder per- 
spective. 

RECOMMKNDATION 29: The conferees encourage re- 
search emphasizing the interacliu*, on-^oing, process nature of 
speech-communication. 

Research to dale in speech-communication- often has oversimpli- 
fied the multidimensional, real-life communicative process by taking 
a static view of communicative behaviors. Studies most often have 
been restricted to the consequences of single messages. Two few- 
studies have focused on interactions, with detailed and specific ex- 
amination of moment-to-moment, sequential, contingent behavior. 

Greater empha.sis on intensive analysis of process should lead to: 
(a) consideration of new and significant research questions regarding 
such matters as strategies and constraints in message choice; (b) con- 
cern with a wider range of communicative environments and their 
relationships, extending from dyadic communication to small-group 
deliberations to polarized mass communication: and (c) study of pre- 
viously unformulated speech functions beyond the traditional inform- 
ative-persuasive-entertaining trilogy, such as "rapport-establish- 
ing" and ''territory-claiming." 

RECO.MMEND.ATION 30: The conferees encourage meth- 
odological research designed to produce more precise defini- 
tions of Independent and dependent variables, particularly vari- 
ables influencing the characters of mes>ages and their effects. 

This recommendation is related closely to the lirst two reported in 
this section. Consistent with the conference's emphasis on the cen- 
trality of messages in the study of speech-communication, it is im- 
perative that more exact means of defining, manipulating and meas- 
uring message variables be developed. The value of research on the 
fynctions of such qualities as style and organization depends on 
clear specification of the dimensions of messages. For example, to 
study eflfects of anxiety-arousing messages, the speech-communica- 
tion scholar should be able to specify the anxiety-arousing poten- 
tialities of various messages for various receivers more precisely 
than is possible at present. 

Similarly, new methods for identifying and measuring eflfects of 
messages should be developed. Improved measures of such variables 
as gain in information, distortion of content, and attitudinat and be- 
havioral change will Jiow more accurate interpretation of diflfer- 
ential eflfects produced by messages. 
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RECOMiMKNDAI ION 31: The conferees encourajic re- 
search relating speech-communication theories to the theories 
and research of related areas of study. 

This recommendation reflects the conviction that speech-communi- 
cation theory and research are parts of the fabric of the social and be- 
havioral sciences. Many opportunities exist for collaboration be- 
tween speech-communication scholars and scholars from related 
areas of study to solve problems where their concerns intersect. Op- 
portunities also exist to advance speech-communication theory and 
research through amplification and refinement of formulations origi- 
nating in other branches of the behavioral sciences and the humani- 
ties, 

RECOMMENDATION 32: .Although the conference par- 
ticipants stress the need for basic research, they encourage at- 
tempts to extend the generalizations from .speech-communica- 
tion research to pressing social and intercUltural problems. 

Most research in speech-communication is relevant to social prob- 
lems, whether those problems are in a small group or in the United 
Nations. Scholars in the field should exert greater effort to make this 
relevance evident. 

RESEARCH PRIORITIES 
DRAFTING COMMITTEE 
John Waite Bowers, Chairman 
Roberts. Coyer 
Gerald R. Miller 
Lynn R. Osborn 
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Recommendations Concerning Graduate Instruction 
in Speech-Communication 

A growing demand has developed in the twentieth centur- to 
understand the processes, dimensions and effects of communication. 
Man is communicating today more often, in more ways, and under 
more complex conditions than ever before in his history. Moreover, 
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the current technological revolution is contributing to the ever in- 
creasing complexity of these processes, to the variety of forms which 
they lake, and to the variety of uses which they serve. These and 
other factors have created a need to expand rapidly our understand- 
ing of the communicative processes— particularly those aspects of 
these processes concerned with spoken symbolic interaction. 

Expanding our knowledge concerning speech-communication ap- 
pears to be contingent upon training a sufficient number of competent 
scholars to satisfy instructional and research needs. The conferees 
acknowledged that the programs needed to train these teachers and 
research specialists often transcend departmental lines. The speech- 
communication scholar in his instruction and research draws fre- 
quently on content and methodologies from various social sciences 
and humanities, as well as from some of the physical sciences. These 
considerations are recognized in the recommendations which 
follow. 

The conferees decided to provide recommendations primarily to 
improve graduate training programs. This decision was based on the 
conviction that changes made at the graduate level would penetrate 
other levels of instruction in speech-communication. However, scru- 
tiny of graduate training programs did necessitate the cpnsideration 
of selected aspects of undergraduate speech-communication pro- 
grams. Conferees therefore suggested that attention be devoted to 
instructional reform at levels other than graduate education in sub- 
sequent conferences. 

The conferees expressed some dissatisfaction with current prac- 
tices employed in training graduate students in speech-communica- 
tion. Several recommendations reflect discontent by some conferees 
with rigid requirements associated with traditional Ph.D. programs. 
Many more recommendations emphasize displeasure with the cur- 
rent undergraduate programs in speech-communication; the narrow 
criteria used for selecting graduate students; the inadequate instru- 
ments used to select and predict the success of students; the preoccu- 
pation to train scholars through traditional classroom experiences; 
the limited emphasis on independent study, internships and appren- 
ticeships; and an insufficient period for specialization. However, other 
conferees indicated that numerous,^ completely individualized grad- 
uate programs already exist in the field. In efl'ect, most participants 
attending this conference called for a renewed focus on rigorous 
scholarship in the speech-communication field— both in the behav- 
ior of practicing scholars and in the training of graduate students. 
These concerns are reflected in the recommendations which follow. 
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Standards for Admission and Recruitment for Graduate Programs 

in Speech*Communication 

RECOMMENDATION 33: The conference participants 
recommend that the criteria for admission to graduate pro- 
grams in speech-communication include pro>isionsfor students 
Hho have not, as well as for those who have, completed speci- 
fied undergraduate courses. 

Conferees stressed that students with an educational background 
and experience in areas of study other than speech-communication 
should be encouraged to apply for admission to speech-communica- 
tion graduate programs. It was observed that training in selected 
cognate fields contributes to their study of speech-communication. 
Conferees agreed that among the factors which should be considered 
in formulating criteria for admission to speech-communication 
graduate programs are the following: a high level of intelligence, in- 
tense interest in the problems and issues of speech-communication, 
and such other qualities and abilities as may be essential to becoming 
a contributing scholar. 

RECOMMENDATION 34: The conferees encourage efforts 
at the local, national and international levels to recruit to the 
field qualified graduate students representing broadly based 
cultural, geographical and racial groupings. 

This recommendation was discussed at some length. Several con- 
ferees favored the recommendation in theory, but objected to putting 
human beings into classes or groups. Slight coricem was expressed 
that the recommendation might be interpreted to mean that schol- 
ars in the field had neglected their responsibility to recruit qualified 
graduate students who represented the broad spectrum of groups in 
the population. Others contended the conference should meet this 
issue ''head on * and take a strong position asserting the need to re- 
cruit graduate students who represent all groups in the populations 
of the United States and other nations. The conferees generally 
agreed that a clear statement of commitment to such goals was re- 
quired in this day when the dignity of and opportunity for each in- 
dividual is foremost in the minds of concerned human beings. 
Furthermore, the potential was recognized for unique contributions 
in research and teaching by representations of minority groups. 

After much discussion, the conferees unanimously approved this 
recommendation. The conviction was expressed that implementing 
this recommendation should contribute (a) to directing speech-com- 
munication research toward problems of representative national and 
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iniernaiional groups, (b) to maximizing development and utilization 
of human resources, and (c) to motivating socially relevant research. 

RECOMMENDATION 35: The conferees encourage the 
development and validation of instruments and procedures for 
predicting success of students undertaking graduate pro* 
grams in speech-communication. 

Many participants expressed the conviction that previous success 
measured by grade-point average or achievement tests in highly 
structured settings may not be among the best predictors of perform- 
ance in graduate programs in speech-communication. Specifically, 
the conferees emphasized the value of research efforts designed to 
predict performance in graduate programs in speech-communica- 
tion which include more than typically employed academic indica- 
tors. 

Undergraduate Speech-Communication Programs 

RECOMMENDATION 36 The conferees recommend that 
undergraduate college cou.^sis in this area of study be de>el- 
oped and/or modified to include recent research and theory in 
speech-communication. 

This recommendation was approved because the conferees recog- 
nized that the undergraduate major in speech-communication should 
be strengthened through an examination of theories, research meth- 
ods and research findings now more commonly studied at the graduate 
level only. Courses such as surveys of communication theory, group 
dynamics, persuasion, general semantics, interpersonal communica- 
tion, and development of rhetorical theories were identified as being 
especially appropriate for undergraduate study. 

RECOMMENDATION 37: The conferees encourage the 
establi.shment of opportunities for undergraduate students to 
participate in research, including courses in directed and in- 
dependent study. 

Conference participants expressed strong concern that capable 
and interested undergraduates who wish to go beyond regular course 
offerings in individual study or supervised research should be given 
an opportunity to do so. Moreover, the conferees noted that appro- 
priate course credit for such research activities should be given when 
possible. This recommendation is similar in intent to Recommenda- 
tion 20. 
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Students on many college campuses are expressing a desire to be 
involved actively in decisions regarding the nature, type and quality 
of their learning experiences. Several participants emphasized that 
opportunities should be designed in undergraduate instructional 
programs in speech-communication to meet this expressed need. 
This and other recommendations which follow were made to recog- 
nize the need for students to study viable speech-communication 
problems confronting society at community, national and interna- 
tional levels. Effectively designed opportunities for undergraduates 
to engage in research should increase the motivations of students by 
prpviding individualized instruction under which students examine 
problems of genuine interest and conduct research commensurate 
with their individual learning styles and competencies. 

RECOiMMEND.ATlON 38: Where colleges or uni>ersities 
ha>e arranj;ements to allow special or experimental courses in 
areas of special undergraduate interest, or developing knowl- 
edge, the conferees encourage academic ur.^ts in our field to 
develop such courses utilizing resources in speech-communi- 
cation research. 

In many colleges and universities, interdepartmental courses are 
offered that are not included in the regular curriculum. The develop- 
ment of such courses was encouraged because of their potential rele- 
vance to the interests of faculty and students concerned with the 
relationship of speech-communication research to social problems. 

RECOMMENDATION 39: To prepare graduate students 
better and to make undergraduate programs in speech-com- 
munication generally more >iable, the conferees recommend 
that undergraduate programs include many of the substantive 
areas of study that formerly ha>e been identified primarily with 
graduate work. 

Conferees expressed the need to reduce sharp distinctions be- 
tween instructional programs offered at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels in speech-communication. Several participants contended 
that including substantive areas of study in the undergraduate pro- 
gram should improve the quality of students entering graduate pro- 
grams as well as provide more viable undergraduate programs. 
Others noted that such an enrichment of the undergraduate curric- 
ulum might assist in identifying and developing potentially imagina- 
tive and productive scholars early in their educational programs. 
Conferees also observed that implementing this recommendation 
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might increase the molivalions and competencies of undergraduates 
by providing opportunities for individual inquiry. 

First Year of Graduate Study 

RECOMMENDATION 40: The conferees recommend that 
a graduate student in speech-communication be Introduced to 
the following areas by the end of his firs' year of graduate 
study: (a) contemporary communication theories and research, 
(b) research methods, (c) philosophy of science, (d) history and 
development of rhetorical theory, and (c) language structure 
and meaning* 

This recommendation reflects the conviction that graduate train- 
ing in this field should flow through an overview of speech-commu- 
nication areas to specialization in research. Conferees recognized 
that an undergraduate student might acquire the necessary compe- 
tency in one or more of the five areas recommended for exploration 
in the first year of graduate study, thereby eliminating the need to 
duplicate such study. If the recommendations specified in the pre- 
vious section were implemented, one could expect an increased 
emphasis on speech-communication theories and research in under- 
graduate programs. Conferees urged that students with prior mastery 
of any of the objectives specified for the first year of graduate study, 
should be given flexibility in developing an advanced course of study 
in speech-communication. 

The conference participants recognized that the five areas of study 
identified in this recommendation probably would be treated within 
difl^crenl course patterns at difl^erent institutions. Early in the confer- 
ence, several of the small groups discussing graduate education rec- 
ommended that a .set of objectives should be specified which de- 
scribe, in behavioral terms, what students will be expected to do as a 
result of completing a particular phase of graduate .study. The partic- 
ipants in these groups also urged the development of evaluative 
measurements to determine when students have achieved the desired 
level of mastery of the specified behaviors. 

Contemporary Communication Theories and Research. The 
conferees u.sed "theories" rather than "theory" intentionally in this 
recommendation because they recognized that what is taught under 
the rubric ^^communication theory" may differ from college to 
college and from in.structor to in.structor. The conferees recom- 
mended strongly that .students be expo.sed to a wide variety of ap- 
proaches to the study of .speech-communication (e,g., equilibrium 
theory, small-group theory, information theory, .social compari.son 
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processes, and contemporary rhetorical theory). Participants also 
agreed that the relationship of communication theories to rhetorical 
theories would be appropriate for such study. 

The conferees affirmed there is substantial overlap between com- 
munication theories and rhetorical theories. There was considerable 
disagreement among participants regarding whether ''rhetoric'' or 
''communication" was the more appropriate ''umbrella'' term to 
identify the concepts to be studied, or whether the terms are synon- 
ymous. 

Participants stressed the need for first year graduate students to 
acquire a fundamental understanding of contemporary speech-com- 
munication research. While a few participants favored listing con- 
temporary speech-communication research as a separate topic of 
study, most agreed that such research should be explored in con- 
nection with the study of contemporary communication theories. 
Conferees, in their discussion, differentiated between theory and re- 
search. The discussion suggested that Kerlinger's definition of theory 
would have been acceptable to most participants: "A theory is a set 
of interrelated constructs (concepts), definitions, and propositions 
that presents a systematic view of phenomena by specifying relations 
among variables, with the purpose of explaining and predicting the 
phenomena."' Somewhat less agreement was reached regarding 
what students should do when studying contemporary speech-com- 
munication research. Some believed that first year graduate students 
should read, review, critically evaluate and synthesize findings from 
experimental literature regarding a specific problem area in speech- 
communication. Others believed these students should conduct sys- 
tematic inquiries directed toward resolution or clarification of speech- 
communication problems in which techniques and methods vary 
according to the oroblem being investigated. Most participants 
agreed that the type of speech-communication research which ought 
to be the central concern in V.'S area of study is scientific research, 
regardless of whether the focu» of study js on examination of litera- 
— ture,-execution of research, or both. Comments indicated that Ker- 
linger's definition of scientific research would have satisfied most 
conferees: "Scientific research is systematic, controlled, empirical, 
and critical investigation of hypothetical propositions about the pre- 
sumed relations among natural phenomena."^ 

Research Methods. The conferees agreed that graduate studetjts 
should be introduced to experimental, descriptive and historical- 
critical research methods during their first year of graduate study, 
if not earlier. Many conferees shared the view of one observer who 
.contended that the task of speech-communication scholars is "to ar- 
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rive ut the most meaningful isolation of substantive and methodo- 
logical variables, to discover the patterns which occur and recur 
among those variables, and to train our students to recognise those 
patterns.*' Somt ;onferees observed that an understanding of re- 
search methods is necessary in order for students to read, compre- 
hend and evaluate the literature in speech'Communicatioa.^Others 
argued that first year graduate students should be required to con- 
duct research under faculty supervision as soon as practicable. While 
most conferees agreed that students should learn to read, understand 
and evaluate literature on speech*communication, there was disagree- 
ment among conferees regarding whether students should be re- 
quired to demonstrate research competencies during the first year of 
graduate training. 

Philosophy oj Science. Conferees slated that an awareness of 
scientific methods, accepted procedures for drawing inferences from 
observations, the importance of theory, and problems of theory con- 
struction are necessary to development of a speech*communication 
scholar. 

History and Development oj Rhetorical Theory. The conferees 
suggested that a student should have a basic understanding of the im- 
plications of rhetorical theory for speech-communication theories 
and research. The participants also urged those teaching rhetorical 
theories to stress the relationships of the development of those the- 
ories to other current speech-communication theories. 

Language Siruciure and Meaning, The participants indicated 
that a student should acquire a basic understanding of the rel- tion- 
ships of language structure and meaning to symbolic interac.^ u as 
apart of the first year of graduate training. 

REC OMMENDATION 41: The conference participants 
encourage student participation in research and writing at all 
levels of graduate educutioti in speech-communication. 

.vlost conferees emphasized that graduate students should devote 
part of the time assigned for writing in their regular courses to cre- 
ating original manuscripts which might be suitable for publication in 
scholarly journals. Several participants also indicated that graduate 
students should be required to acquire the skills necessary io write 
for a wide variety of lay as well as professional readers. One indi- 
vidual phrased the latter concern as follows: 

Graduate students should be cneouraged to devote at least a part 
of the writing they do in their regular courses of study to articles 
and essays which translate technical knowledge into terms under- 
standable to a layman, and which arc addressed to problems of a 
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practical and signilkani nature. Such writing should be of a sort 
that might be publishable in nationally circulated semi-popular 
magazines and books. 

Beyond the First Year of Graduate Study 

RKCOMXJKND.ATION 42: Conferees recommend that a 
student's introduction to speech-communication be completed 
and his competence determined hy the end of his first year of 
{graduate study so that he will then be free to specialize in a rel- 
atively narrow subdiusion of the field for the remainder of his 
training program. 
This rccommcndalion articulates the need to assess a student's 
level of competence in each of the live areas of study prior to per- 
mitting him to begin specializauon. The intent of this recommenda- 
tion is to insure that a student's competencies are at a level which 
maximizes the probability of success in specialized training. 

Several conferees noted, in discussions previously reported, that a 
necessary condition fo.^ developing effective evaluative measures to 
determine competencies is specifying the terminal behaviors ex- 
pected as a result of the first year of graduate instruction. While the 
conferees were unwilling to prescribe the specific types of examina- 
tions to be used in evaluating competencies, general agreement was 
expressed regarding the need to determine that students have the 
necessary preparation to begin specialization in graduate programs. 

RKCOMMKNDATION 43: The conferees recommend th:;t 
the empirically-oriented graduate student in speech-communi- 
cation do intensive study in his specialty and take those courses 
\\ithin and outside his academic unit that are related to his 
area of specialization. 

This recommendation acknowledges the value of a student's de- 
velopment of his graduate program through engaging in both course 
work and independent study which complement his major area of 
specialization. The conferees recognized that students should be en- 
couraged to take courses offered by departments other than those 
typically associated with the speech-communication lield. The fol- 
lowing departments were cited as examples of those offering courses 
which might enrich graduate study in speech-communication: psy- 
chology, linguistics, sociology, anthropology, history and political 
science. 

The participants considered the possibility of specifying that a 
student take only those courses related to his particular research in- 
terest, but most felt such a recommendation would result in defining 
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-spcciali/alion * loo narrowly. Aficr some discussion, ihcrc was 
unanimous agrccmcnl lo acccpl ihc rccommcndalion as specified 
above. 

The following examples of speciali/ied graduate programs in 
speech-communicalion wore offered as typical of ihosc lhal sludenls 
mighl pursue afler ihe lirsl year: 

a. A sludenl inleresied in doing specialized research on small 
groups mighl study such topics as small-group processes, social- 
psychological theory, computer simulation, game theory, cy- 
bernetics, social science research methods and research de- 
sign. 

b. A student interested in cross-cultural research might study such 
topics as cultural anthropology, communication theory, lin- 
guistics, proxemics. sociology, area studies in history and 
political science, geography, social science research methods 
and research Jesi^.i. 

c. A student interested in the communicative problems of the 
culturally disadvantaged might study such topics as language 
acquisition, linguistics, urban sociology, semantics, child de- 
velopment, group processes, communication theory, social sci- 
ence research methods and research design. 

d. A student interested in cxperimemal public address might 
study such topics' as public opinion, reference gioups. person- 
ality, learning theory, information theory, persuasion, argu- 
mentation, rhetorical theory, public address, and experimenta!. 
descriptive and historical-critical research methods. 

RHC()MMKNI)ATIO.\ 44: The conferees encourage ac- 
ademic units to modify graduate prourams to Include periods 
of field Internship, teachinu internship, and/or research apprvii- 
tieeship. 

Implementing this recommendation v^ould provide opportunities 
for graduate students in speech-communit-ation to apply the theories 
and research learned in classrooms to concrete situations in com- 
munity, national and international settings. A student cn an intern- 
ship might be placed in a field shuaticn (e.g.. overseas ?ietting. a 
mental hospital, a ghetto), or a teaching situation where he would 
have an opportunity to observe, analyze, and evaluate systematically 
and intensively a particular segment of communicative processes in 
everyday situations under the guidance of an experienced supervisor. 
A research aop^-entice might serve on a research team working on 
laboratory or lie!d studies under the supervision of an experienced 
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investigator. A seminar might be offered concurrently at the site to 
which the apprentices or interns are assigned or at the parent uni- 
versity. 

Non-Course Considerations 

RECOiVlMENDATION 45: The conference participants 
encouraj^e academic units to establish research centers. 

The establishment of research centers was proposed (a) to provide 
colleges and academic units with appropriate facilities for interested 
speech-communication scholars to meet and work, (b) to consolidate 
faculty resources to deal more effectively with specific speech-com- 
munication problems, and (c) to provide the resources and facilities 
to train graduate students effectively. Participants suggested that 
academic units establish research centers which are interdisciplinary 
in character, at least to the extent of staffing the centers from avail- 
able faculty and-commumty personnel. Adequate released-time for 
research by faculty m embers, clerical staff, research assistants, sup- 
plies and equipment were described as critical to producing signifi- 
cant research and to training graduate students effectively. 

Although the organizational structures and operations of the pro- 
posed research centers will differ from institution to institution, it 
was urged that the centers undertake both basic and applied research 
in speech-communication (e.g., basic research dealing with the na- 
ture of communication processes and the acquisition of communica- 
tion behaviors; applied research on teaching communication and, 
especially, on ''socially '"elevant" problems). Conference participants 
urged speech-communication scholars and the research centers with 
which they are associated to aid in solving the increasingly important 
communicative problems facing society on local, national and inter- 
national levels. 



RECOMMENDATION 46: The conferees encourage the 
establishment of institutional arrangements which adapt the 
research tool requirements lo the needs of the individual student 
and his area of specialization. 

This recommendation encourages a broader definition of '•research 
tools" and a greater concern for the needs of individual students in 
satisfying this requirement for the Ph.D. degree. The value of ap- 
plying the traditional language requirement universally to speech- 
communication students was questioned. Conferees recommend that 
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graduate students' advisors, where possible^ substitute training in 
such areas as statistics, research design^ and computer programming 
for the traditional language requirements. 
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Human Information 
Processing: Some Research 
Guidelines 
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To distill the vast body of theoretical and empirical literature deal- 
ing with human information processing into a short* reasonably co- 
herent paper is itself no mean task of information processing. Implica- 
tions for this problem area abound. They are reflected in the work on 
diffusion of innovations carried out by researchers such as E. Rog- 
ers:* in the concern for planning and structuring of behavior evinced 
by G. A. Miller. Galantcr, and Pribram:"-^ in the substantial litera- 
ture dealing with, selective exposure to and perception of available 
communications:^ in several of the theoretical controversies cur- 
rently plaguing cognitive consistency theorists:' and in the interest 
generated among many communication researchers by recent de- 
velopments in systems analysis*— to mention but a few. Moreover, 
although distinctions among categories arc possible, human informa- 
tion processing is related intimately to questions of decision-making, 
acquisition of communication behaviors, and behavioral research 
methodology- each a topic of central concern for this conference. 

In short, the number of possible alternative emphases is great. 
Given this fact, this writer has chosen to approach the discussion of 
research guidelines for human information processing from a very 
personal vantage point. Like most conferees, the author has a strong 
commitment to and interest in behavioral research in communica- 
tion. However, there is convincing evidence that speech-communica- 
tion research efforts arc not yielding maximal scientific and social re- 
turns, that there is, in a sense, a spinning of intellectual wheels. While 
the causes for this lack of progress are numerous, one major in- 
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hibiiing factor seems lo be a body of conventional wisdom which 
guides much research behavior: a set of deeply rooted but ques- 
tionable assumptions and practices pertaining to the conduct of 
scientitic inquiry in behavioral enterprises such as speech. An 
examination of several of these potentially mistaken assumptions and 
practices will be made here and some alternative courses of action 
that might result in richer research returns will be suggested. In the 
context of discussing these assumptions and practices, some specitic 
research questions believed to be of import to the general problem of 
human information processing will be mentioned. First, however, it 
is necessary to establish a general frame of reference by stipulat- 
ing a broad working definition for the term iiifonuaiion. 

A Working Definition of Information 

In a broad sense, two types or categories of information can be dis- 
tinguished. The first type (Iitjomtaiioit I) consists of all the external 
stimuli to which an individual is exposed at any given moment. Each 
of these environmental stimuli can be thought of as representing a 
unit of information potential. (The term tinii is used rather than bit to 
avoid confusion with the terminology of information theory.*) From 
the total set of available stimuli, the individual selects certain units of 
information and remains unaware of others. Why some units of in- 
formation gain perceptual priority over others is a complex question 
that has long intrigued behavioral researchers. This question em- 
braces a number of perennial issues of learning and perception. In 
addition, this orientation implies that such input selectivity represents 
a broad problem of human information processing: it relates to the 
ways that persons sift through the "blooming, buzzing confusion" 
which surrounds them in order to impose structural harmony on 
their worlds. An individuaPs environment is saturated by Information 
l—in fact, one could say that environment is Information 1. How one 
comes to terms with that environment is an information processing 

question. . • . r 

If the only information available to the individual consisted of ex- 
ternal environmental stimuli and if these stimuli elicited lawfully 
governed instinctive or reflexive responses, the development of scien- 
titic generalizations about communication-related behaviors would 
be a relatively easy task. Such generalizations are possible for simple, 
' primitive behaviors. The information provided by a tap of the patellar 
tendon or a pufTof air on the eyeball is usually sufficient to produce a 
knee jerk or an eyeblink response. However, most of our environ- 
mental transactions are considerably more complicated. Moreover 
prior set.s of experiences with the environment are b-ought to each of 
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these transactions. In behavioral terms* each individual has an avail- , 
able response repertory which not only helps fix the possible response 
alternatives, but also the probability of each of these alternatives oc- 
curring under particular environmental circumstances. This internal 
storehouse of knowledge and prior learning experiences is the second 
type of available information {Injormaiion 2). In numerous compli- 
cated ways, both the available store of Information 2 and the way in 
which it is processed influence responses to external stimulation; in a 
sense. Information 2 determines the meaning one assigns to the situa- 
tion. 

The distinction suggested here is neither new nor revolutionary. It 
has been customary for behavioral researchers to separate into 
"camps*' on the basis of relative amounts of emphasis placed on each 
type of information. In psychology, those who have stressed the im- 
portance of Information I have been labeled learning theorists, while 
those who have opted for the primacy of Information 2 have gained 
the title perceptual theorists. More metaphorically, George Kelly has 
labeled the Information I group pull theorists and Information 2 sup- 
porters push theorists.' Arguments between members of the two 
camps make for interesting and exciting rhetoric. Witness, for ex- 
ample, the ongoing dispute concerning approaches to language be- 
havior waged between Skinner and his followers (definitely an In- 
formation I group) and Chomsky and his adherents (prototypes of the 
Information 2 group). 

A slavish commitment to either viewpoint by behavioral re- 
searchers in communication is detrimental to the advancement of 
scientific understanding. In fact, in human information processing, 
one's primary research efforts in communication should be directed 
at questions involving interactional relationships between Infor- 
mation I and Information 2. Most scientifically useful generalizations 
concerning human information processing will have to take account of 
both the environmental stimuli available to the individual (Informa- 
tion I) and the background of e.xperiences that he brings with him 
to the .situation (Information 2). The grounds for this statement will 
become clearer as several of the potentially mistaken assumptions and 
practices guiding much present research activity are examined, and 
some specific programmatic research thrusts in the area of human in- 
formation processing are suggested.*" 

EnvironmentaNPhenomenal Schizophrenia 

Perhaps in practice the person best equipped to disprove a disso- 
nance hypothesis is one who has been successful in supporting it. 
When such a person designs a test, he is more likely to do so in a 
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sensitive and adequate way and is thus in a position to produee and 
to recognize diseonfirming evidenee when it appears.'* 

This curiously naive, essentially unscientific assertion, put for- 
ward by one of the more prolific protagonists of dissonance theory, 
reflects one of the contused, mistaken practices common to much con- 
temporary behavioral research: a state of afTairs called in this paper 
environmental-phenomenal schizophrenia. The problem results 
from a' kind of dissonance experienced by the researcher himself 
—a conflict between scientific cognitions. On the one hand, the im- 
portance of operationally manipulating variables by systematically 
varying the environmental stimuli (Information I) to which subjects 
are exposed is continuously emphasized. But on the other hand, it is 
obvious that the scientific viability of intervening constructs such as 
dissonance, anxiety, attitude, or credibility depends upon at least a 
modicum of understanding of the phenomenal states of the individ- 
uals involved; in the context of this discussion, theoretic use of such 
constructs rests upon the assessment of available Information 2. Al- 
though there is no inherent inconsistency between the environmental 
and phenomenal perspectives, confused mixtures of the two types of 
information, or total disregard for one of them, breeds the intel- 
lectual schizophrenia with which this paper is concerned presently. 

Consider, for instance, the broad issue of the arousal of cognitive 
inconsistency. First, consistency theory formulations arc capable of 
stimulating numerous fruitful problems for communication research- 
ers. Moreover, inconsistency arousal is inextricably bound to human 
information processing; it is linked not only with available Informa- 
tion K but also with the availability and processing of Information 2. 
Unfortunately, the importance of this latter type of information has 
been largely ignored in the formulation of research problems; rather, 
attempts to induce inconsistency arousal have been couched almost 
entirely in terms of manipulation of the available supply of Informa- 
tion I. The inevitable consequences of this oversight have been ram- 
pant confusion and a voluminous output of unscientific, /jo.v/ hoc spec- 
ulation about the meaning an individual attaches to Information I 
inputs. Brehm^s earlier assertion reprtjsents an outgrowth of this in- 
tellectual disorder. 

Such disorder can be illustrated by considering one facet of a gen- 
eral issue of interest to communication researchers— the issue of 
establishing optimal conditions for self-persuasion. Dissonance theo- 
rists maintain that self-persuasion will follow public advocacy of a 
counter-attitudinal position. Furthermore, magnitude of self-persua- 
sion is hypothesized to be negatively related to the amount of justi- 
fication provided for engaging in counter-attitudinal behavior: the 
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less the justification, the greater the magnitude of self-persuasion. 
Several studies by dissonance theorists purport to support this hy- 
pothesized negative relationship between justification and self-per- 
suasion."' 

Conversely, incentive theorists challenge the relationship betv^^een 
justification and self-persuasion posited by the dissonance group. 
While these incentive theorists agree that self-persuasion is a con- 
sequence of public advocacy of a counter-aititudinal position, they 
maintain that the relationship between Justification and self-persua- 
sion is positive: the greater the justification, the greater the magnitude 
of self-persuasion. Like the dissonance theorists, the advocates of 
incentive theory point to several studies Which purportedly support 
their position." In addition, both dissonance and incentive theo- 
rists devote considerable energy to challenging the interpretations of 
theothergroups findings. 

It is this challenging process which underscores the environmental- 
phenomenal schizophrenia central to these remarks. In almost all 
cases, magnitude of Justification has been manipulated entirely in 
terms of the kinds of Information I available to the subject. Thus, 
under conditions of minimal justification, the subject is told that he 
will receive one dollar for advocating a counter-attitudinal position; 
while under conditions of maximal Justification, he is told thai he will 
receive twenty dollars. In no instance has there been any a priori 
attempt to assess the storehouse of Information 2 that the subject 
brings to the situation: i.e.. to determine the meanings that subjects 
a.ssign to the.se varying amounts oj money. 

This failure to arrive at pre-experimental assessments of subjects* 
phenomenal states has opened a Pandora*s Box of post hoc interpre- 
tive problems. Dissonance theorists argue that one dollar is a sub- 
standard wage for an hour*s work by a college student, while in- 
centive theorists hold that it is about the amount subjects would ex- 
pect.*^ For the dissonance theorist, twenty dollars is liberal pay- 
ment for an hour of counter-attitudinal advocacy; for the incentive 
theorist, it is a flagrant bribe that renders the~^experimenter*s motives 
suspect. While space does not permit a thorough description of this 
exercise in interpretive "can you top this,'' its environmental-phe- 
nomenal schizophrenic flavor is captured in the recent debate of 
Aronson and Rosenberg on the psychology of insufficient Justifica- 
tion.*'' Never once in this debate is the inherent confusion between 
Information I and Information 2 acknowledged; never once do the 
writers suggest the relatively straightforward expedient of determin- 
ing in advance the subjects* meanings for the monetary climate of 
the experiment. Instead, after manipulating justification entirely 
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on the basis of Information 1, both dissonance and incentive theo- 
rists seem bent primarily upon imposing their meanings for the situa- 
tion upon all of the subjects^ upon equating their own funds of Infor- 
mation 2 with those of undergraduate students. 

The preceding criticisms suggest that speech researchers interested 
in the application of consistency theories, such as dissonance 
theory, to the investigation of communication problems, can make 
substantial contributions by attending closely to interactions between 
Information I and Information 2. More specifically, there should be 
greater concern with the thorny issue of when an individual experi- 
ences cognitive inconsistency. In order to deal with this issue, means 
for determining the available fund of Information 2 must be de- 
veloped, and generalizations concerning ways in which differences 
in Information 2 affect the processing of Information I must be 
sought. At a trivial level, a subject possessing a fund of Information 2 
acquired within a low socio-economic context will obviously process 
information about hourly wage scales differently than a subject of 
affluent means. By the same token, the Information I available in a 
particular communication may interact with the Information 2 
available to a particular message recipient in a manner calculated 
to produce a great deal of cognitive inconsistency. For a second re- 
cipient, an identical input of Information I may result in minimal in- 
consistency. Until the measurement of relevant Information 2 param- 
eters is refined, there will be no reliable means for predicting such 
differences. 

There are other areas in which a greater concern for the inter- 
action between Information I and Information 2 would pay scientific 
dividends. For instance, numerous researchers have studied the 
effects of anxiety-arousing message appeals upon recipients' atti- 
tude change or behavioral conformity to message recommendations. 
While these studies have contributed some interesting and useful 
insights; knowledge about the persuasive efficacy of anxiety, or 
fear-arousal is still exceedingly fragmentary. One reason for this 
limitation can be found in the fact that almost any unit of Informa- 
tion I is potentially capable of eliciting anxiety on the part of a par- 
ticular message recipient, given a certain pattern of prior learn- 
ing experience (Information 2). Thus, as was indicated in a previous 
paper, a statement detailing the statistical relationships between 
heavy smoking and various illnesses may elicit more anxiety on the 
part of the readers o» this paper than would a vividly colored picture 
of cancerous lung tissue.'' Again, as in the case of inconsistency 
arousal, the available fund of Information 2 will influence the pro- 
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cessing of Information I inputs. As a result, one man s anxiety may 
beanother*s indifference. 

What is needed, then, is research aimed at detemiining the vari- 
ous classes of stimuli which individuals perceive to be anxiety-arous- 
ing. In this regard, the recent exploratory Q and r analyses con- 
ducted by Hewgill offer a promising beginning.** To the extent that 
members of our society share some common core of learning experi- 
ences— i.e., to the extent that some dimensions of Information 2 are 
relatively consistent across individuals— it may be possible to identify 
some Information I inputs that have a relatively '^universal** poten- 
tial for anxiety-arousal. Conversely, the isolation of various idiosyn- 
cratic response patterns may enable researchers to specify with 
greater precision the types of environmental stimuli with which they 
are dealing; even more importantly, it may allow them to specify with 
greater precision the types of people who are responding to these 
stimuli. Until speech-communication researchers are able to meld 
together these relevant environmental and phenomenal information 
processing factors, comprehensive understanding of the effects of 
anxiety-arousing message appeals— or for that matter, under- 
standing of the effects of a host of other such language variables — 
will continue to elude them.*® 

This discussion of environmental-phenomenal schizophrenia 
will conclude with a few observations about the general problem area 
of source credibility. From time to time, this writer has conducted 
informal surveys among his colleagues, in order to determine the 
areas in which they feel real research advances are occurring. Most 
frequently, the area of credibility is specified as an example of pro- 
gress. Their remarks suggest that while other research thrusts may 
sputter or die, the understanding of the role of sources credibility in 
communication continues to expand. 

Unfortunately, this writer does not share the optimism of many of 
his colleagues. Granted, there is a voluminous literature dealing with 
the credibility problem; however, the number of useful scientific 
generalizations that can be culled from thai literature is exceedingly 
limited. Acquaintance with the research suggests only two generali- 
zations about credibility which one can make with much confidence: 
First, if a communicator has a lot of it. he is somewhat better off than 
if he has a littie of it; second given the operational procedures typi- 
cally used in factor analytic research, credibility appears to be a 
multi-dimensional construct.'" In spite of all the hustle and bustle 
of research activity, these generalizations reflect little knowledge 
about credibility. 
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One reason for this paucity of knowledge can be found in the rela- 
tive lack of attention paid to the role of Information 2 in shaping 
perceptions of credibility. While we would all admit that, to para- 
phrase an old cliche, credibility is in the eye of the receiver, typical 
research procedures approach the problem almost entirely in terms 
of differences in Information I inputs. For example, using one of my 
own research efforts as a whipping boy, if the message deals with 
the harmful physical effects of radioactive fallout, an attempt is made 
to induce perceptions of relatively high credibility by attributing the 
communication to a nuclear physicist who is a nationally recog- 
nized authority on the biological effects of radioactivity.*** Con- 
versely, in the low credibility condition, the message is attributed to 
a high school sophomore who has prepared it to fulfill a social studies 
assignment. 

While it is not suggested that this approach is without value, it 
should be emphasized that the approach represents a gross over- 
simplification of the kinds of information processing that occur when 
one evaluates a communicator's credibility. Hovland and Sherif have 
posited anchoring points for the judgment of social attitudes.*® In a 
similar vein, it is likely that message recipients have anchoring 
points for evaluating the credibility of a message source: anchoring 
points that are determined by the Information 2 that they bring 
with them to the situation. In addition to the question: What are the 
objective qualifications of this source for this topic? (the Informa- 
tion I question), it is probable that such Information 2 questions as 
the following play a vital role in shaping perceptions of credibility: (I) 
What are my own qualifications in regard to this topic (the self-credi- 
bility question)? (2) What are the qualifications of the best source I 
can think of on this topic (the ideal source question)? (3) How impor- 
tant is this topic to me (the ego-involvement question)? 

Consider a very personal example. The reader of this paper is mak- 
ing judgments about the writer's credibility in relation to the general 
problem of research directions in human information processing. 
Is his sole concern the writer* s objective credentials for discussing this 
topic? It is doubtful. In addition, the reader is probably consider- 
ing such questions as these: Could I suggest more fruitful ap- 
proaches to research in information processing? How does Miller 
compare with potential sources X. K. and Z-sources who would be 
eminently qualified to discuss this topic? Just how important is com- 
munication research dealing with human information processing? 
The answers to these questions— answers dictated by the fund of 
Information 2 at the reader's disposal- will influence his judgment of 
the writer's credibility and will determine the behavioral impact of 
the message. 
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Future research on credibility should aim at developing measures 
of these added dimensions of information and at constructing pre- 
dictive models which make use of Information 2 parameters simi- 
lar to those mentioned above. Obviously, as new parameters are 
added, the task becomes more complex; it is considerably easier to 
structure Information I manipulations while trusting to randomi- 
zation to eliminate the effects of the relevant Information 2 factors. 
But if the goal is more comprehensive understanding of the complex 
process by which individuals sort and evaluate information in order 
to arrive at judgments of credibility, the dimensions of the mean- 
ings those individuals assigned to the situation must be probed. 

In addition, persons are likely to differ in the importance they as- 
sign to Information I inputs concerning a source, or in the typical 
ways in which they process such information. Rokeach has sug- 
gested a number of intriguing distinctions between the source evalua- 
tion behaviors of Open- and Closed-Minded individuals."*" Fiedler 
has demonstrated that people vary in the similarity with which they 
view opposites, that while some persons perceive their best friends 
and worst enemies as quite different, others see them as strikingly 
similar.'*' It seems possible that these same perceptual differences 
may apply to communication sources, that some message recipients 
may make sharp distinctions between high and low credible sources, 
while others may not. All of these individual difference problems, 
each involving questions of storage and processing of Information 
2, provide opportunities for fruitful research programs in the problem 
area of credibility. 

Bergmann has defined .vnV/;/(//V laws as **statements that describe 
the way a specified object will behave in a specified environment."" 
Throughout this section on environmental-phenomenal schizophre- 
nia, the necessity of distinguishing clearly between the environ- 
ment (Information I) and the object (Information 2) has been stres- 
sed. In addition, it has been emphasized that research problems 
dealing with human information processing must take account of the 
interactions between Information I and Information 2, Finally, rela- 
tively speaking, researchers have neglected the diOicult task of spec- 
ifying relevant parameters of the object: they have slighted the In- 
formation 2 dimension. Future communication research dealing with 
human information processing should aim at alleviating this short- 
coming. 

The Experimental Hangup 

We may have to go back and do much more naturalistic observa- 
tion, make more of an attempt to understand people, behavior, and 
the dynamics of things. 
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Then, perhaps someday, out of thai might grow a real psychologieal 
science, not an imitation of physics, a human science that should 
have as its appropriate subject, man.-'^ 
Like many other behavioral scientists, speech researchers are 
victims of an experimental ''hangup.*' Manifestations of this hangup 
arc easily identified. It is no accident that when departments of 
speech wish lo add a behavioral researcher to iheir ranks, they fre- 
quently send out inquiries about the availability of an experimental- 
is!. Course catalogs provide numerous listings of offerings such as 
''Experimental Studies in Rhetoric and Public Address," or "/-.v- 
perimental Studies in Speech.'' Perusal of the major professional 
journals reveals that the majority of scientific studies employ an ex- 
perimental approach; i.e., the researcher manipulates some inde- 
pendent variable, or variables, and then checks the effect of this ma- 
nipulation on some dependent variable. A layman might well imagine 
that the whole of science is captured in the magical term, experiment. 

This writer counts himself a victim of the experimental muse: 
despite my own reliance on experimentation, I am increasingly 
skeptical about the scientific payoffs presently resulting from this 
approach. This is not lo question the value of experimentation. 
Given the proper circumstances, it is a powerful tool for acquiring 
scientific understanding. But the zealous commitment to experimen- 
tation (in Carl Rogers' pointed, yet defensible lanfeuage, our att^^mpts 
to copy certain of the physical sciences) carries with it a set of intel- 
lectual blinders thai severely restricts one's scientific world view. In 
a recent discourse on psychological investigation, Bakan pin- 
pointed the reasons for such fears. 

. . . Though enormous resouices are being expended for psycholog- 
ical research, the yield of new and significant information concern- 
ing the nature of the human psyche is relatively small in compari- 
son 

Brentano (1874). at the time of the founding of modern experi- 
mental psychology, argued that psychology should be empirical 
rather than experimental: that the experiment was too far re- 
moved from experience to tell us much that was significant. ... It 
is perhaps worthwhile to allow the possibility that the experimental 
may sometimes stand in the way of the empirical. The essential 
feature of any empirical epistemology is that it relies heavily on the 
contributions from experience. ... 

Mos: experimentation in the field of psychology falls consider- 
ably short of being able to be considered really empirical. Consider 
the ideal of the "well-designc»d experiment.*' The usual medtitn^i aj 
"well'desi^ned" is that the outcomes of the experimem have been 
completely anticipated, and that one will not allow the experience 
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of amdm tmn ihv experiment lo Ivoit otic to cotuUhr alivrnaiiyvs 
ouhuU* of the oiuw already ihoH\*ht oj bv/orvhand. (Italics mine.)'* 

Bakan's remarks :ire equally relevant lo most experimental re- 
search in speech. The more humanislieally-oriented researchers 
sometimes accuse their seientilie colleagues of devoting considerable 
lime and energy to verifying trivial propositions. While there are 
ready retorts lo this aeajsation, it is a rare individual who. at one 
lime or another, has not admitted that this charge comes dangerously 
close to the mark. This concern with trivia stems partially from a de- 
sire to predict correctly the outcomes of experiments. For since so 
little is known ithout the complex hchavtors heinx» sttulieiL acctmttc 
prediction depends upon selecting rather staple, self-evident notions 
to begin with:^^ To use a frame of reference appropriate to this paper. 
Shannon and Weaver observe that an information gain represents 
the dilTcrcnee between initial and linal ignoranee.'-*** Often, experi- 
ments in communiealion are earried out in ways designed to mini- 
mize thisdiirerenee. 

Some readers may feel that this paper has wandered into an area 
more properly reserved for the methodology paper. However, the 
preceding remarks are germane to the problem of human informa- 
tion processing. Little is known about the complex process through 
which people select, interpret, and respond to information. Even 
less is known about the kinds of questions and problems that motivate 
individuals to seek out information. As Menzel observed at the Wing- 
spread Conference: 

Little is known to date about what niay be called the culture jf in* 
formation seeking. We may assume that individuals regard some of 
the needs for information or counsel that come up in their iiaily 
lives as matters for expert advice, others as matters of general wise 
decision making, and still others as matters of ta^ie: we may also as- 
sume that individuals havedifTerent tendencies to seek counsel from 
authoritative experts, from general or specialized opinion leaders, 
from technical literature, and so on." 
Problems such as those mentioned by Menzel seem to call for more 
naturalistic observation (i.e., empirical research) and less experi- 
mentation. Researchers should make use of group situations in order 
to observe information dissemination and information seeking pat- 
terns. At a more global level, certain notlo..^ of systems analysis 
could be applied to the study of oral inputs and outputs in formal or- 
ganizational settings. Perhaps intensive case studies of the informa- 
tion processing behaviors of one or two persons would provide in- 
sights concerning the many choices and interpretive dec.sions faced 
by persons in their daily activities. 
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In particular, greater emphasis should be plactd on the role of in- 
formation processing in fostering conflict resolution and engender- 
ing personal growth. Behavioral researchers have demonstrated a 
consistent preoccupation with the influence process; they have trained 
their scientiiic guns on that aspect of speech which has as its goal the 
induction of compliant behavior. While influence is an integral aspect 
of human existence, human beings also communicate for other im- 
portant reasons. How do individuals utilize information to resolve 
intrapersonal and interpersonal conflict? More sperifically, how do 
good and poor empathizers differ in the ways they perceive and 
process Information 1? What kinds of Information 1 inputs lead to 
perceptions of interpersonal trust, and which ones result in suspicion 
and hostility? How do such factors as psychological stress and per- 
sonal disorientation influence both the decoding and encoding of In- 
formation 1? What kinds of Information 1 inputs facilitate, personal 
growth and permit individual self-actualization? The Ust of potential 
re.search questions is almost endless. 

The interrogative form has been used deliberately in phrasing 
these problems, for it is believed that over-reliance upon experimen- 
tal researcb (with its inevitable hypotheses, or anticipation .state- 
ments) as a means of dealing with these problems would be prema- 
ture. From naturalistic observation researchers n;ay develop the 
raw materials necessary for useful experimentation. However, for 
the time being, it would be useful if at least some speech researchers 
could escape the experimental hangup. The experience of observing 
human information processing at work in natural settings could be 
both personally exciting and scientifically beneficial. Scientific vistas 
in speech-communication are in need of broadening. 

Dependent Variable Myopia 

In recent years, scholars of communication have turned more and 
more of their attention to the audience. In my opinion, this is a 
fortunate development. Less fortunate, however, has been the fact 
that the bulk of this attention has been given to only one class of 
aud.cnce behaviors - that class which is considered to be indica- 
tive of the construct "attitude. "^^ 

Perhaps the concern for attitude measurement and research evi- 
denced by communication researchers is a natural outgrowth of 
their earlier mentioned preoccupation with the influence process. 
Perhaps, as Becker suggests, it results from the simplicity with which 
attitude measures can be obtained, as a manifestation of Abraham 
Kaplan's "law of the instrument.'' (If a small boy has a hammer. 
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everything encountered needs pounding.) Or perhaps it results from 
a belief that there is a certain theoretical elegance about studying a 
construct such as attituder^ Whatever the causes, most readers will 
agree that the attitude variable has received the lion's share of atten- 
tion. 

In terms of antecedent conditions relevant to human information 
processing, prior attitudes are only one of several mediating pro- 
cesses (to use the language of this paper, only one dimension of the 
available fund of Information 2) that influence the ways in which In- 
formation I inputs are processed. In addition, in terms of behavioral 
consequences of information processing, attitude change is only one 
of numerous outcomes that may occur. Thus, although a suggestion 
to abandon research on the attitude variable is not offered, it is pro- 
posed that attitude research be placed in its proper perspective as 
only one of many important dimensions of human information pro- 
cessing. One direction for future research lies in the development of 
methods for measuring and for studying some of these other impor- 
tant dimensions. Several dimensions thai are particularly intriguing 
should be mentioned. 

First, there is a need to develop methods for measuring and study- 
ing the interpretation of information. Translated into the terminol- 
ogy of this paper, the selective perception hypothesis says the follow- 
ing: Differences in the available supply of Information 2 will influence 
the ways in which Information I inputs are interpreted. Terms such 
as message distortion, repression, psychologiccd witi rawal. assinti- 
latiott, and contrast reflect the belief that there are vast differences 
in the interpretative behaviors of message recipients. 

But how are these differences to be indexed? There is no indication 
that giant strides have been made in dealing with this measurement 
question. To be sure, several gross methods are available for deter- 
mining if groups with va.ying funds of Information 2 differ in their 
interpretations of Information I inputs. Thus, it is known that rela- 
tively prejudiced individuals interpret cartoons lampooning bigotry 
differently than unprejudiced persons,-*" that people's initial atti- 
tudes will influence their judgments of the position advocated by the 
source of an incoming communication,*** and that amount of ego-in- 
volvement in the issue will affect the latitudes of acceptance and re- 
jection of a persuasive message.-" These findings illustrate that 
people do interp.et differently. But the question of just how these 
interpretations differ must be considered. In order to do so, it is 
probably necessary to deal with Information I units at a microscopic 
level. Measurement of responses to these smaller units of discourse 
is no mean task, but it appears to be a prerequisite for understanding 
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the ways in which people process information. While no easy solu- 
tion can be offered, several research avenues are potentially promis- 
ing. It might be useful to employ physiological response measures 
in conjunction with the presenlation of message elements. Also, as 
was suggested earlier, intensive introspective exercises with several 
persons might yield more insights about message interpretation than 
brief encounters with large groups of subjects. Finally, researchers 
must continue searching for more useful categories for describmg 
and classifying Information I inputs. More will be said about this 
later. 

A second fruitful area of inquiry relates to the measurement of 
injormation gain. There is always hope that certain combinations of 
Information^ inputs will lead to changes in the cognitive slates of 
message recipients, that effective communication will expand the 
available fund of Information 2. Multiple-choice tests over message 
content are not satisfying as a method for indexing such information 
gain. Again, the units of analysis are too molar, and the paper-and- 
pencil behaviors that are used represent but a single, narrow class of 
responses. Perhaps information gain can be assessed in terms of the 
ability to perform other physical behaviors (after all, one does not 
index the information gain of a child receiving a message on how to 
tie a shoelace by measuring the child's ability to respond correctly 
to multiple-choice questions, but rather by observing the child's 
facility in shoelace-tying behavior): or perhaps, as in the case of in- 
terpretation of information, researchers can best deal with informa- 
tion gain by focusing on smaller units of discourse. At any rate, 
some effort must be devoted to developing better measures of this 
variable. 

Finally, as indicated earlier, it is imperative that more precise 
methods for measuring and classifying units of Information I be 
devised. The communication researcher can make significant con- 
tributions to understanding the role of message variables in the com- 
munication transaction: in fact, a strong argument can be made for 
the position that primary concern with the message is the best means 
for distinguishing the intellectual focu.«; of the speech researcher from 
that of his social psychological counterpart. As yet, these contribu- 
tions have not been forthcoming: This lack oj intellectual movement 
is directly attributable to ignorance abom the Injormation i units 
which are of concern. While some interestmg and useful research on 
language and structure variables has been conducted,'^^ most mes- 
sage variable research, including several of my own studies, leaves 
numerous unanswered questions about the kinds of Information I 
inputs to which subjects were exposed. Until ways are found to meas- 
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ure and specify these inputs, research in such areas as message 
sidedness, primacy-recency, and language intensity will continue to 
pose interpretive puzzles. 

In summary, a more comprehensive understanding of the role of 
human information processing in the communication process awaits 
the development of new methods for classifying and measuring rele- 
vant parameters of both Information I and Information 2. While it 
is more comfortable to cling to the old approaches, innovation pre- 
cedes scientific advancement: myopic vision impedes intellectual 
progress. 

Some Implications for Graduate Programs in Speech 

Throughout this paper, it has been emphasized that much research 
activity on human inforr:;.Mon processing is guided by potentially 
mistaken assumptions and practices. If this viewpoint is correct, it 
implies that a creative revision of most graduate programs which 
seek to train behavioral communication researchers must be under- 
taken. The linguists and the general semanticists, among others, have 
underscored the extent to which language habits influence daily 
thinking and typical scholarly behavior. In this vein, one may ques- 
tion how many researchers are occupied with the task of fashioning 
carbon copies of themselves? How much innovative behavior do they 
encourage in their students? To what extent do their own ingrained 
methodological and theoretic biases serve to define the field of behav- 
ioral c^ntmunication research? These are hard questions to approach 
objectively, but if speech-communication scholars are to provide the 
best in graduate training, they must come to grips with such queries. 

The broad range of problems touched upon in this paper also il- 
lustrates that even minimal intellectual preparation for the practic- 
ing role of behavioral scientist is an awesome task. Complete atten- 
tion must be directed to this task. In order to give it the deserved 
emphasis, other things will have to be set aside. The time has passed 

if in fact it ever existed —when two or three courses in statistics 
and research methodology are adequate to produce a competent be- 
havioral research scholar. Tomorro*v\s graduates cannot be all in- 
tellectual things to all men, and while there is nothing wrong with 
studying such subjects as oral interpretation or British public ad- 
dress, there arc other training grounds of greater import to the 
fledgling behavioral researcher. Although the field of speech should 
encourage the pursuit of many lines of scholarly inquiry, speech- 
communication scholars should not seek to expose their graduate 
students to a smattering of each, but rather to make them competent 
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craftsmen of one approach. This conviction is stated in a brutally 
straightforward way, because many researchers have been loath to 
say it in the past. 

In conclusion, a note of optimism is in order. Although much of 
our scholarly activity in the area of human information processing 
has been criticized, there are a number of encouraging omens for the 
future. The New Orleans conference itself represents a step for- 
ward, as does the attempt to develop a new category system foi 
classifying research activity. Graduate students in speech-communi- 
cation, at least the ones with whom this writer is acquainted, are in- 
tellectually curious and eager to expand the frontiers of behavioral 
knowledge in speech. The number of competent behavioral re- 
searchers who are members of speech and communication faculties 
is steadily increasing. The next decade or two" should produce con- 
siderable excitement, and at the end of that time, some real inroads 
will have been made on the problems of human information process- 
ing that are mentioned in this paper. 
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A Response to Gerald R. Miller's 

"Human Information Processing: 
Some Research Guidelines" 

FRANK E. X. DANCE 



In the- early pan of the paper, "Human Information Processing: 
Some Research Guidelines/* the author illustrates the immense 
challenge to which he has been called in preparing the essay. This 
call is heard gratefully since it sheds reC-^cted (if somewhat dimmed) 
luminescence on those chosen to respond to these undert;»kings. 
In addition, Miller's point allows the early introduction of a quota- 
tion from a favorite scholar. In a recent essay, "On Humility in Sci- 
ence," W. Horsley Gantt quotes Ivan Pelrovich Pavlov: ''Be not over- 
come by vanity. On account of vanity you will be stubborn where it is 
necessary to be conciliatory; you will reject useful advice and friendly 
assistance; you will lose your sense of objectivity/** 

Millefs endeavors to highlight methodological confusions and 
weaknesses are most valuable to speech-communication scholars. 
Many researchers, as the result of their undergraduate and graduate 
training, feel the need for constant assistance and instruction in the 
area of methodology. Although those who are methodological ama- 
teurs may a minority within this conference, within the speech 
field as a whole, they are probably closer to the norm. Thus, Miller*s 
efforts in his essay to introduce rigor and clarity into the methodo- 
logical thought and action processes of speech-communication re- 
search is needed and most welcome. 

There are, however, a number of problems raised in the essay to 
which attention should be directed. Since the title of Miller*s essay 
suggests that research guidelines are related to the conceptual 
structure of human information processing, it is unfortunate that 
more often than not, rather than being enlightened intellectually 
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by the conceptual treatment provided in the essay's first 'few pages, 
one tends to be confused conceptually. 

There does not seem to be any useful purpose served by introduc- 
ing two new terms into the existing taxonomic confusion concerning 
the identification of 'Information/' This is especially true when one 
considers that aLreJatively precise definition of information derived 
from the work of the statistical information theorists is available. The 
entire thrust of the definition of information as related to entropy and 
as embodied in the formula I = -log^ (probability at the receiver 
of the event be;are the^message is sent), suggests that neither Mil- 
ler's Injormation f nor his Injormation 2 has the characteristics nec- 
essary to be labeled information at all, much less *'human'' informa- 
tion. 

The peculiar attribute of ''information" when modified by "hu- 
man" is precisely something other than either all available environ- 
mental stimuli, or the subject's internal state. In fact, ''human infor- 
mation" exists only as the result of the relationship between 
external stimuli and the human being's internal state. This being the 
case, it would then be ente^-nal stimuli plus the human organism (in- 
cluding the human organism's internal state) which would result in 
"human information." 

When external stimuli (Miller's /w/orwan'ow /) are not perceived 
by the human organism, then these stimuli cannot be classified as 
"human information." Since all perceived stimuli are perceived only 
in terms of the human organism's internal state,-^ one cannot conceive 
of the perception of an external stimulus without its interacting with 
the perceiving human organism's internal state. It is that which flows 
from the interface between external stimuli and internal state that 
may most appropriately be called "human information." 

Many means of assessing the internal state of an individual are 
available. Moreover, the plight in this matter is not as severe as in- 
dicated in Miller's essay. For instance, among those techniques 
which might be used to assess the internal states of subjects are the 
following: Stephenson's "Q"" methodology; Pavlov's conditional re- 
flex; the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory; the F Scale; 
Rokeach's open-minde^dness scale; psychoanalysis; interviewing; 
asking questions; physiological measuring instruments; the speech 
communication work of Laura Crowell and her colleagues, of Gary 
Cronkhite and of Charles Pyron; the available pharmacological 
agents for tapping internal states; and the conceptual framework 
offered by Basil Bernstein. Most likely, those reading this response 
could lend the author assistance in adding other means by which the 
internal states of subjects may be tapped. 
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It is appropriate to mention the experimental **hangup/' as is done 
in the essay. However, the experimental **hangup" is only evidence of 
an overall and greater **hangup" on the part of the social, behavioral 
and life disciplines. This overall hangup is labeled **scicntistn" and is 
treated effectively by Susanne Langer in one of her most recent pub- 
lications.^ 

In summation, Miller's essay when viewed as a methodological 
contribution seems both sound and worthwhile. When viewed as a 
conceptual contribution, it is imperfect and needs additional atten- 
tion. 

NOTES 

1. W. Horsley G anil. "On Humiliiy in Scionco." Camiiiiamil RcfUw. II (July-Scpicm- 
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2. Bernard Berclson and Gary Slciner. Ifttntan Behavior (New York: Harcourl. 
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3. Susanne K. Langer. Mind: An t'suiv on Human Fvviinii (Ballimore. Md.: 

Johns Hopkins Press. 1967). I. especially Chapler 2. "Idols of ihe Lab- 
oratory." pp. 33 53. ; - 



A Response to Gerald R, Miller's 

"Human Information Processing: 
Some Research Guidelines" 

DONALD K, DARNELL 



This paper is intended to be a general reaction to Miller's paper. Il 
was so prepared with the thought that such a response will be more 
stimulating to the conference and the members of the speech-com- 
munication profession than a line by line commentary. 

Miller's distinction between Information I and In/orntaiion 2 is a 
valid distinction. The observation in the paper is accurate that social 
science has, for the most part, ignored this distinction, and therein 
lies a cause of our many problems. Miller's criticism of consistency 
and credibility research also seems to be valid, but his suggested treat- 
ment' of **operational-phenomenal schizophrenia" does not satisfy. 
The validity of "'post hoc subjective reports' is questioned by Miller. 
The reliability and validity of ^^naturalistic observation" or intensive 
case study, suggested by Miller as an alternative, are also question- 
able. 

It is true that experimentation has produced few useful generaliza- 
tions, and one of the probable major reasons is a failure to deal with 
the information processing (decision making) of the subjects under 
investigation— people. The methods Miller suggests will produce 
even fewer useful generalizations. No amount of purely descriptive 
work will ever produce even one generalization with substantial pre- 
dictive power. Predictive generalizations are the product of the inte- 
gration of data. Increasing the subjectivity of the data can only in- 
crease the difficulty of such integrations. 

If Miller is implying that the experimental method has been 
used like the small boy uses his hammer and that some of the applica- 
tions have been unproductive and others quite inappropriate, he is 
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correct. If he is inferring from that (and his statement could be so 
construed), that researchers should get rid of the hammer and take up 
a club, no further comment is necessary. If Miller is saying that 
experimentation should be used more selectively and other ap- 
propriate tools should be considered, there is no argument. 

There are, however, some other aspects of the matter to be con- 
sidered: (I) There are as many specialized experimental designs as 
there are hammers. Most researchers are not suHiciently well 
trained to make the best choices among designs or to carry out the 
analysis of some of the more complex designs. Consequently, there 
is often a tendency to conduct simple, pointless experimentation 
rather than acquire or create the tools necessary to do a better job. 
(2) Unequal emphasis has been given to internal and external valid- 
ity, » The modJ of our idols, the psychologists, has been followed 
focusing so intently on internal validity, that the external validity 
(general izability) problem has been overlooked. The result is that 
experiments have tended to be descriptive rather than inferential (by 
analogy with two popular categories of statistics). (3) The social sci- 
ences have failed to develop theory. Their hammer is, therefore, 
without a handle. As MacLean commented about rhetorical theses 
(in his Wingspread paper), researchers keep pretending that some- 
day someone will put all this ^'research" together, but nobody ever 
does. As Miller suggests, researchers get so involved with experi- 
menting and hypothesis testing that they forget to ask why they 
are doing these things. 

Miller attributed these problems to an '^experimental hangup.'' 
These problems could be attributed to a ^'theoretical hangup,'' in re- 
verse. A deterministic notion of an adequate theory has been in- 
herited which is iiicompatibk with an essential axiom in any social 
.science theory— that people make decisions and process informa- 
tion. The deterministic criterion of adequacy says that a theory 
should provide a necessary and sufficient explanation of events and 
thereby permit certain predictions of events. Therefore, no theory 
containing the decision making axiom is adequate, and no 
theory not containing that axiom is applicable to human behavior. 
The response to this dilemma has beea to avoid theory making at all 
costs. That is understandable, but not very constructive. 

An obvious solution lies in revision of this criterion of adequacy. 
Since a social theory must allow that people make decisions, and 
since it must allow that some of those decisions may be random, the 
ideal social theory would account for all non-random components of 
human behavior would minimize, but not necessarily eliminate. 
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uncvruwity about human behavior. A "partially formalized" theory 
could be evaluated under this lesser criterion by the extent to which 
it reduces uncertainty about the occurrence of a specific class of 
events. The ultimate theory vould specify the choice that a man has, 
rather than eliminate choice. (This is not. incidentally, a proposal 
for a clearer distinction between the physical and the social sciences, 
because it is commonly recognized that there are inherent uncertain- 
tics even in the so-called exact sciences.) 

If one could accept this "uncertain" criterion of adequacy, one 
might, then, proceed with the task of formulating a coherent state- 
ment of what is known about information processing and human be- 
havior. Given that, researchers could begin experimenting and, 
hypothesis testing more systematically and more productively. 

Hopefully, these three points provide additional support for Mil- 
ler's contention that preparing speech-communication graduates to 
be tomorrow's behavioral research scholars is an awesome task. 
However, "two or three courses in statistics and research methodol- 
ogy** were never adequate to produce a competent research scholar, 
and adding a course in computer programming is not suHicient either. 
Scholars must be prepared to adapt the scientific system rather 
than just apply it. They must be prepared to think. 

Miller is quite right in saying that the behavioral research scholar 
has better things to do than study "Classical Rhetoric" and ''British 
Public Speaking" as they exist in most speech departments; but it 
does not follow that students must be sheltered from rhetoricians. 
Students need to learn to think, to reason, and they can learn that 
better from some rhetoricians in many courses labeled "Rhetoric" 
than they can from some numerologists in courses labeled "Scientific 
Methods.*' In short, one of the reasons why speech-communication 
researchers must now admit failure to deal with information proc- 
essing in their experimental research may be that they were too 
quick to divorce themselves from the humane study of communi- 
cation -to become *'pure" scientists. The magnitude of their prob- 
lems is such that they should encourage all who have something to 
contribute to do so. 

To return to Miller's main point, new measures of variables and 
new ways of conceptualizing some of these variables are needed to 
facilitate better research. Miller mentions Sherif, Sherif. and Ne- 
bergall's approach to attitude measurement. The most exciting event 
that has occurred in the field of attitude research is this conception 
of an attitude as latitudes of acceptance, rejection, and non-eommit- 
ment. For the first time, researchers have come close to under- 
standing wh'it an attitude "really is'* in an information processing 
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organism. The clcmcnlary theory thai companies this eonslruel 
regarding eonlrasl, assimilation, af nvclvement is a bonus. 

However, this idea will not be aec\ - iversally without help. 
It is not easy to fit it into existing si. procedures. One can- 

not find the mean and variance of three L ..udss. Then, there is ihe 
matter of what to do with the volumes of research that presume an 
attitude is a point on a continuum. These volumes should be charged 
to experience and attention should be devoted to developing the tools 
to deal with what is obviously a more adequate conceptualization of 
attitude. 

The attitude example merely illustrates a number of situations in 
which conceptualizations are, or have been, inadequate in which 
more adequate ones are dillicult to formulate, and still more dillicult 
to implement when formulated. The concepts of cognitive consistency 
and credibility are, undoubtedly, other instances of conceptual dilli- 
culty. 

— NOTES 

I. Soc Donald T. Cantpbdl and Julian C. Stanley, tlAtH-riiuvniot ond Qimsi* t:\pcri* 
nwnnit i)i'M'iin\ far Kvsean h (Chicago: Rand McNally and Conipany. 
R. E. Ncbcrgall. 'V\ Critique of Experimental Design in Communication Re- 
Nearch." CcniratSuiin Spca hJoumit. .Wl (Eebruarv 1965). 1.^ U». 



CHAPTER FOUR 



Communication Behaviors: 
Acquisition and Effects 

JOHN W. BLACK 



This essay has two principal divisions: (I) the acquisition of com- 
municative behaviors, and (2) the effects— especially deleterious 
effects— of.this acquisition when mismanaged. The papei prima- 
rily concerned with language and suggests that i onlinguistic behavior 
generally follows the pattern of the most complicated of behaviors, 
speech behavior. 

I 

Language development is today discussed as language acquisition: 
one learns rules (e.g., the syntactic rules, the morphological rules, 
the phonological rules); what one knows and what one does are differ- 
entiated as competence and performance models; different classes of 
sentences are transformations: subject and predicate are noun phrase 
and verb phrase: the subject matter interests of different departments 
of a university make their claims to parts of the communicati^^e proc- 
ess through such labels as psycholinguistfcs, sociolinguistics. Ro- 
mance linguistics,, and speech linguistics: units of communication 
which were once sentences become remarks, and most recently pAo- 
nological units with subdivisions of communication units and mazes\ 
and phonics is sometimes termed code emphasis. 

Perhaps in keeping with this empha^^s on language acquisition, de 
Laguna's Speech: Its Function and Development has been reissued 
recently. It represents as well as any book an explanation of need in 
connection with language acquisition. De Laguna attributed thephy- 
logenetic development of communicative behavior to a period when 
men moved from trees to earth. Life became more dangerous and 
difficult on the ground than it was in the trees. The need for communal 
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behavior arose. Speech developed (i.e., verbal communicative behav- 
ior developed) as pan of this communal behavior. The role of need is 
apparent in this explanation. The need that de Laguna posits is need 
'•to control people" (for the common good of the community). 

Others have reasoned that language is learned to fulfill one or an- 
other need of the individual, for example, pleasure. Almost every 
writer on the topic of language acquisition takes into account the 
evident pleasure that comes with a child's babbling (not very many— 
perhaps not enough— extend this discussion of the pleasurable re- 
ward to account ior the puckerings, the momentary inlra-oral pres- 
sures, and the mouthings that adults do before, at, and to each other). 
De Laguna, among others, draws a sharp line between prelanguage 
vocalizations and purposeful communication: 

The little child, as we have seen, spends many hours and much 
energy in vocal play. It is far more agreeable to carry on this play 
with others, and indeed if the impulse were not encouraged by his 
elder companions it would soon become abortive. Bui the little 
child indulges in language-play even when he is alone. He talks to 
himself while he is occupied with his toys and the other aflfairs of 
childhood. When he does not talk aloud, he continues to talk to 
himself silently. Internal speech, fragmentary or continuous, be- 
comes the habitual accompaniment of his active behavior and the 
occupation of his idle hours. 

The advantage of this habit of internal speech is not merely the 
gaining of facility through practice in language. The habit of ver- 
bally responding to the things about one works a transformation of 
the powers of perception and reveals the features of a new world. It 
also prepares and makes possible purposive behavior.The objective 
and dynamic interconnections of things and acts and events are 
taken up and embodied in the structure of the living language 
which is the child's social inheritance. Just in so far as he learns to 
use the language of his people, and the autonomy of that language 
becomes a part of his own nature, he is the master of a new power. 
Speech not only brings the distant end to closer view and permits 
him to taste in advance its delights, but it reveals to him the road 
he must lake, and sets his feel upon it. In language he finds pre- 
served the experience of the race. It is true that his power to lap 
this vast reservoir has its source in his own experience of eye and. 
hand and limb: but through speech thus fostered he may indefi- 
nitely transcend his own individual limitations and take full posses- 
sion of his racial inheritance.' 

The dual goals of language evident in the above statement are (I) 
the control of individuals and (2) the experience of a pleasurable re- 
sponse. The fact that these goals overlap is obvious, particularly when 
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one considers thai both can be classed as satisfying needs of the 
youthful speaker. 

De Laguna suggests that purposeful communication becomes evi- 
dent with the ability to name objects and to use language as a tool 
•Ho control other human beings." Somelijnes this skill is called inter- 
action or group interaction. The point at which ''exploitation for 
pleasure" and selfless sharing end and begin is not clear. Mowrer 
associates some phenomena of communication with earlier, reward- 
ing pleasures. For example, he relates the "intrapsychic" satisfaction 
that attends a child's play with speech sounds and the perfecting of 
these sounds to oral sensations evoked by his 'Move object,'' (e.g., his 
mother),^ This notion that speech, a communicative behavior, comes 
from ''fun activity" frequently recurs in writings on speech acquisi- 
tion. A valuable, historical dissertation was written by Latif and pub- 
lished serially. Latif hesitates to attribute imitation of sounds solely 
to the pleasure that the production of sounds generates: 

An explanation in terms of pleasure would deserve attention if 
anyone had made clear how '•pleasure * can actuate the liny nerves 
and muscles which we know to be the machinery that produces re- 
duplication. No one has done this and the "explanation ' does not 
explain.^ 

Yet the supportive, historical survey that Latif presents is replete 
with references to the pleasure that is associated with the processes 
of sound production. 

Most writers on language agree that speech is acquired between 
the ages of 18 and 24 months (some go as low as 12). This purposeful, 
positive, communicative behavior is in contrast to earlier stages of 
vocalization. These earlier stages are usually thought to be conse- 
quential and contributory to the communicative act. Fry writes: 

The learning that lakes place on the motor side at this stage is 
therefore of a rather general nature and is absolutely basic to the 
acquisition of speech. The child is "getting the idea" of combining 
the action of the larynx with the movements of the articulators; of 
coniroliing to some extent the larynx frequency; of using the out- 
going airsiream to produce different kinds of articulation; and also 
the idea, which is quite important, of producing the same sound 
again by repealing the movements. 

The second important development at this time is the establish- 
ment of the auditory feedback loop. As sound-producing move- 
menis are repealed and repealed, a strong link is forged between 
tactual and kinesthetic impressions and the auditory sensations 
that the child receives from his own utterances. The pieasiire 
gained from babbling, which comes in the first instance from the 
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!;cnse of movement, is soon enhanced by the child*s hearing of his 
own sounds.* 

Some issues over which difTerences arise are apparent in Fry*s state- 
ment. Yet agreement may outweigh disagreement regarding these 
issues. Carroll posits that "babbling does not lead into organized 
speech/* and agrees that "if babbling leads to speech, it should at 
some point begin to sound like adult speech/*^ A limitea. longitudi- 
nal study in Japan shovicd no difference between Japanese and Ameri- 
can children until "the first meaningful speech."^ 

Either during or subsequent to babbling, purposeful communica- 
tion is acquired. Precisely how does * acquisition of speech come 
about? The process in which a behavior does not exist at one moment, 
does exist at another, and can be repeated at will is called learning. 
Therefore, speech is learned. This information provides a basis for 
des:ignating the components of a learning situation (i.e.. stimulus, 
response and reinforcement) and evaluating trial and error as a nec- 
essary con^ponent in learning. Pavlov emphasizes conditioning;* 
Skinner stresses operant conditioning.** Conventional learning theo- 
rists in the wake of HulP usually restrict themselves to stimulus and 
response or association, that is a stimulus and a name (Hull; Pavlov) 
- or without this particular association (Mowrer; Skinner). In any 
event, something is learned. What some theorists have termed .vm, 
sign-gestalt expectancies (Hull) and representational mediation proc- 
esses (Osgood'") are inferences which defy direct observation, but 
which seem to particular specialists to characterize the language 
learning process. 

Attention is likely to be given unduly to the novel explanations of 
learning. As a precaution here, a lengthy, conventional explanation 
follows: 

Learning a language supplies the child with an enormous arsenal of 
cue-produeing responses and with habits of using those responses 
in ways which have been found socially valuable. 

Words by themselves usually are weak stimuli, serving as cues 
rather than drives, exeepl on those rare occasions when someone 
shouts or sings very loudly. During the eduealional process, the in- 
dividual learn.s to make many fine diseriminations between words 
as cues. The sound of a word, though a weak stimulus, may acquire 
drive value in the same way that any other cue may aequirc drive 
value. The individual may learn to react to the weak stimulus of a 
softly spoken insult with a response of anger producing a stimulus 
strong enough to have considerable drive value. Threatening words 
may become cues eliciting strong anxiety, and words of praise, at 
first relatively neutral, may. by assoeialion with primary rewards, 
acquire strong reward value. 
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Because of the extreme importance of language as a product of 
social learning which, in turn, influences the course of subsequent 
social learning, some of the significant steps in the process of learn- 
ing to speak will be briefly sketched. 

\ child's first vocal behavior is crying. This response is high in 
the innate hierarchy of responses to any exceedingly strong stimu- 
lus, such as cold, hunger, or pain. Its dominance may be further in- 
creased by learning. Crying is frequently rewarded by the appear- 
ance of an adult who covers the cold child with a warm blanket, 
feeds the hungry child, or renioves a stabbing pin. Perhaps as a re- 
sult of these rewards, a child's later vocalization seems often to 
have a shrill character like fragmented parts of the crying behavior. 
If the crying and speaking situations are similar enough so that the 
efl*ects of these rewards for crying generalize to the vocalizations 
iwvolved in speaking, it might be expected that children who have 
been cared for every time they cry would learn to speak more read- 
ily than those who have not. Whether these two situations actually 
are simil r enough so that sufficient generalization occurs to have 
any practical effect is an un^olved problem. 

At the same time that the child is practicing his own crying re- 
sponses, he is learning to respond to the voices of others. Adults 
who are feeding, fondling, and otherwise caring for infants usually 
talk to them; thus certain tones of the human voice acquire a re- 
ward value and may later be used to soothe the fretful child. It 
seems possible that this acquired reward value of the sounds in the 
language generalizes to sounds which th* child makes while he is 
babbling and helps to reinforce his babbling behavior. 

In general, a child's first contact with the more formal aspects of 
language is in learning to use words spoken by other people as cues 
for his responses. A sharp "No!" is followed by punishment, which 
can only be escaped by stopping or retreating. Eventually, stopping 
becomes anticipatory and occurs to the rd "No" spoken 
sharply, without the punishment. At the same time, "No" is ac- 
quiring an anxiety-arousing value, so that any response which 
brings an escape from a torient of "Noes" is rewarded. Exactly 
which verbal cues a child will learn to respond to and how he will 
respond to them depends, of course, upon his learning capacity at 
the particular age and upon what his parents try hardest to teacH 
him. 

At the same time that the child is being rewarded for making 
mo»e responses to words as cues, he is gradually learning another 
aspect of language, namely, how to make the response of uttering 
words. If a cooky is out of reach, the response pattern of pointing 
at it with the body and eyes and reaching for it with the hand is of- 
ten rewarded by inducing some older person to give the child the 
cooky. If this gesture is accompanied by a sound, it is more likely 
to be rewarded. If the sound seems to be some appropriate word. 
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such as "Look Jl/* reward isslill more likely. Eventually, the more 
efibrlful parts of the gesture drop out, and the verbal response, 
which is least effortful and most consistently rewarded, becomes 
anticipatory and persists. The mechanism of reward gradually dif- 
ferentiates language from its original matrix of other, more clumsy, 
overt responses. The child learns to talk because society makes that 
relatively efibrtless response supremely worthwhile. 

The child is given meticulous training in connecting words to ob- 
jects and connecting acts to words. He is also given careful training 
in connecting words to other words, m combining words into se- 
quences of stimulus-producing responses. The child must learn to 
combine words according to the rules of grammar; he is corrected 
thousands of times for grammatical mistakes. Unfortunately, no 
one has made a thorough learning analysis of the system of habits 
involved in combining words into grammatically correct sentences. 
It must be highly complex since it involves abilities which are not 
possessed by animals or feeble-minded persons. Precisely what 
these abilities are is not well understood." 

Myklebust suggests a progression from an inner language to the 
comprehension of language, and then to the use of expressive lan- 
guage.*^ Another sequence is posited by Vygotsky and Piaget and 
subscribed to by Luria: (a) a global communicative behavior or social 
language is followed by (b) an egocentric language (the subject of the 
sentence is not named and everyone is assumed lo be incorporated in 
the implicit self-^lesignated subject), (c) an inner language, and (d) a 
logical commu. cative idationship.'^ These stages occur at 18 
months, 3 years, 6 years, and 7 years respectively.*^ In his paper for 
Wingspread Colloquium, George G. Thompson acknowledged the 
i-easonableness of this view and questioned the possibility of attempt- 
ing to alter the sequence; however, he was curious about hastening its 
progression.*^ 

Clearly, communicative behavior uoes not arise at birth, nor does 
speech. Children learn it; they pick it up; they develop it. Communi- 
cative behaviors have been studied quantitatively by many research- 
ers, for example, Berko,** Templin*^ and McCarthy.*^ What does 
a child learn as communicative behavior? A child learns namos of ob- 
jects (e.g., hor,se, kitten), kinds of activities (e.g., run, eat), numbers 
of objects (e.g., singuJar, plural), states of being (e.g., is, seem), times 
referred to (e.g., present, past), relationships (e.g., to, from). Children 
learn how to say these and other things as verbal statements; they 
learn how to mirror them in writing. Throughout this learning proc- 
ess, children also learn an important dichotomy, correct usage ver- 
sus incorrect usage. The cumulative result of this learning process 
is oral, communicative behavior; in fact, it is the learning of the Ian- 
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guage of the communicative component of language behavior. The 
criticism of George M iller and others is poignant: there simply is not 
enough time in one's numbered days to learn the vocabulary, to say 
nothing of the syntax, by the conventional processes that are included 
within the term learning theory. 

By a rough, but conservative calculation, there are at least 10^^' 
sentences 20 words long, and if a child were to learn only these it 
would lake him something on the order of 1000 limes the estimated 
age of the earth just to listen to Ihem,'^ 

These critics argue that one learns the rules and that an individual ap- 
plies the rules to **the stems" that are picked up from his communi- 
cative environment. The result is that one generates language. (Im- 
portantly, one also must learn the exceptions!) This view of language 
acquisition is not in keeping with Jesperson*s illustration, **When the 
word is used the object is at the same time pointed out" (a view 
also held by Kahn); it also is not in keeping with h. B. Holt's modifi- 
cation of the stimulus-response formula which he called ihc reflex- 
circle.'^^ However, something of a compromise is offered by Jenkins 
who suggests that the learning is by association, but that the object of 
the learning is not the isolated small pieces of communicative be- 
havior; the object of learning is the rules.'-^' A further reasonable 
compromise would be to ascribe the learning of one's first words 
* sentences to conventional explanations, and attribute the subse- 
c '^plosion in language acquisition to learning and applying the 
lules. 

Of the many communicative behaviors, receptivity seems to be 
learned first; expression appears to be learned later. Darwin reported 
that his son recognized the name of his nurse six months before he 
was able lo say it." Similar disparities between these two accom- 
plishments are noted frequently. However, the single, isolated build- 
ing block of language is not learned as a singular contrast to all other 
building blocks. Darwin's son probably could not have identified his 
nurse's name and accepted it, while rejecting all other rhyming words. 
Instead, there is a constantly developing process of differentiation. 
Classical examples cited include children identifying all people as 
papa and all lights as moon. Successive differentiation occurs in this 
learning process, both in reception and in expression— and in that 
order. The same process of differentiation leads to the distinction be- 
tween **one" and **more than one." This matter of distinguishing 
singular from plural is one of the important differentiations that 
occurs in the process of learning communicative behavior. 

In summary, this discussion has covered: (a) some of the reasons 
for acquiring communicative behavior, especially language; (b) how it 
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is acquired (learning); and (c) what is learned (rules) for receptivity 
and for expressiveness. Now, the discussion turns to another ques- 
tion: (d) What are the conditions under which a child acquires lan- 
guage, his principal tool in communication? Some of these conditions 
have been implied in the previous discussion. A healthy child is one 
member of a society with a lot of acoustic stimuli, objects, and activi- 
ties that require naming, etc. Eric Lenneberg has written compre- 
hensively about these conditions. The title of his book reflects his 
biases. Biological Foundations of Language.'^^ The prominence of 
his works in scholar!) journals and pertinent anthologies suggests 
that he speaks for a broad segment of linguists. Lenneberg denies 
there is evidence that conscious and systematic teaching of language 
occurs, just as there is no evidence of special training for stance or 
gait. Rather, the healthy child develops in a singular environment 
and, atabout the age of 18 months, begins to acquire language. There 
is no change in the environment; there are no new needs to be met. 
Yet, from child to child, there is a markv=;d regularity of onset of this 
aspect of the communicative behavior. Lenneberg agrees that com- 
prehension occurs before expression— a universal rule. Even so, ex- 
pression does not seem to accompany any particular development of 
motor control. Specifically, expression develops independently of 
precision in articulation. An analogy from economics is sometimes 
applied— a laissez /aire assumption of language development. It is 
posited that there is a potentiality for language, there is a potentiality 
for communicative behavior, and (at about 18 months) a healthy or- 
ganism with sensory apparatus will realize this potential. 

With a reasonable amount of audible communication in the child's 
environment — irrespective of the social blight that surrounds him— 
communication develops. Indeed, the developmental processes seem 
to accommodate two languages as readily as one. A hearing child who 
is reared by deaf parents may develop a normal language for normal, 
hearing listeners and an appropriate distorted language for his par- 
ents. The two languages develop simultaneously. Furthermore, Len- 
neberg shows that practice is not essential for the acquisition of lan- 
guage. (This is at odds with the conventional vjiew of workers in 
speech, illustrated by Fry, above and by Figures I and 2 below.) 
Children who suffer from abnormalities that reduce the function of 
the speech-producing mechanism may develop language skills quite 
normally. 

Lenneberg's prime parameter with respect to the acquisition of 
communicative behavior (language) is age. He acknowledges the 
developmental sequence of (a) paying attention, (b)-receiving lan- 
guage, and (c) expressing one's self in language. The last stage (c) 
commences at about 18 months and continues through puberty. 
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Figure 1. A Model of Early Language Devclopmeni. (See Note 25 for the reference.) 



Therefore, there is little spontaneous, drive-engendered development 
in language skills. Lenneberg notes that if a very young child suffers a 
•temporary loss in potential for a language and if the situation is rem- 
edied, the acquisition of language is not hampered. If a child loses his 
language prior to puberty, he will reacquire it— with improvement 
continuing until he reaches pubert>. However, should an individual 
lose his language subsequently (beyond the age of 18 and perhaps by a 
cardiovascular accident in the left hemisphere), spontaneous re- 
covery may be expected for about five months and minimal improve- 
ment thereafter. These dicta may be found elsewhere, but are pre- 
sented in most complete and convincing form by Lenneberg. They 
present strikingly limited dimensions under which communicative 
behavior, specifically language, may develop. Although an adult can 
learn a second language, the process is quite unlike acquiring one's 
first language— the two processes are beyond comparison. Acquiring 
the second language is a slow, tedious process, but quite amenable to 
the principles of learning as outlined by any of several theorists. 

The right age is but one of the conditions that Lenneberg sets for 
acquiring language. Another is the presence of an environmental 
language. Note is taken here of de Laguna's observation, "Analogy is 
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LEVEL 3 




Level I (I to 3 aionths): Gross reception ol" stimuli eaid the de- 
velopment oV rudimentary localization and differentiation of sound 
are represented at this level. The motor patterns of reflexive 
vocalization are produced chiefly in accompaniment with vegetative 
activities, although some nonpatterned vocal play may occur. Refine- 
ment of motor elements basic to speech continues to about the fifth 
or sixth year, although approximately 10 percent of children require 
a longer period. 

Level 2 to 11 months): The ability to integrate sensory 
stimuli (especially acoustic cues) into patterns emerges at this 
level. The infant becomes able to differentiate quite complex 
auditory stimuli, as shown by his exhibitions of babbling and 
echolalia. He learns to discriminate many speech sound patterns 
and acquires sufficient motor control of the speech mechanism to 
imitate these patterns differentially. The development of memoi-y 
for auditory stimuli is demonstrated also by the child's imitation 
of bisyllabic and trisyllabic utterances* 

Level 2 (12 to l8 months): At this level a child demonstrates 
ability to respond to auditory stimuli as symbols (i.e., to show 
awareness that sounds may represent other events to vhich they bear 
no physicsd similarity). As a speaker he learns to formulate sound 
patterns as units of meaning. Concurrent vith this emergence of 
language comprehension and formulation is the development of con- 
ceptual behavior— the ability to understand, classify, and categor- 
ize events. 



Flfture 2. Conceptual Mode! of Speech and Language Similar lo Ones Described by 
Osgood. Kirk, and Wepman. (Sec Nole 26 for the reference.) 



useful because it brings into view characters which otherwise might 
remain unnoted. But while it may yield a clue, it cannot takethe place 
of the direct analysis of the phenomenon under consideration.**"^^ 
One can hardly avoid being struck by the degree of dependence of 
workers in language upon analogy. Lenncberg resorts to this con- 
venience frequently in connection with the *iinguistic environment.** 
A child **resonates** some of the features. The particular traits that 
induce this behavior of resonance may vary from child to child and 
possibly from stimulus to stimulus. A simple sentence said by an adult 
may evoke a single syllable spoken repetitiously by a child. This is an 
instance of resonating a segment of the environment. The syllable 
may be stored in memory to be oft-quoted, oft-repeated, and may be- 
come a self-generated unit in babbling. The on-going, repetitious 
stream of syllables has a component of duration which is another as- 
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pect of the linguistic environment. Stimulated conceivably by the 
same sentence, another child might resonate another aspect of it, 
perhaps an intonational one. 

Attention is basic to the behavior called resonance. Explanations 
of the acquisition of communicative behavior by Lenneberg and by 
others emphasize the role of attention. For example, a conference 
made up of students of speech, linguistics, pediatrics, and psychology 
developed the schematic representation of Figure l.'^*^ A feature 
highlighted by the figure is the interaction of input and output in the 
growth of communicative behavior. The stimulus (be it auditory, 
visual, tactile, or kinesthetic) generates a sensation. Again, attention 
is posited as a necessary condition for a response. With this condition 
(attention) and a succession of stimuli, communicative-like behavior 
may be expected. This behavior may precede the real, purposeful, 
communicative behavior of 18 months. 

Another representation of communicative behavior appears in 
Figure This representation is more complete than that appear- 
ing in Figure I. The role of attention is implicit in the reception of 
stimuli, as well as in the recognition of them. Ti).es.ejno.dels appear to 
be helpful to one's understanding of how speech-' ^ lage-communi- 
cation is acquired; yet, Lenneberg would be im. -nl with them. 
He would say that with a healthy organism, attentive to its environ- 
ment, some aspects of the adult's communicative behaviors will be 
resonated. 

Within resonance (and implicit in Figures I and 2) is a noteworthy 
amount of imitation. Indeed, imitation is almost a necessary condi- 
tion for the acquisition of communicative behavior. The copying of 
the heard stimulus may be a fun-experience (the word play is fre- 
quently used by theorists). The copying provides practice in the proc- 
esses of phonation and articulation. (Fry has emphasized the im- 
portance of this practice; also, a tenet in behaviorism w'dfi practice 
is learning.) Through statistical probability, this copying establishes 
at least occasional conditions for positive reinforcement, as when a 
word is generated instead of gibberish. (Omar K. Moore taught four- 
year-oid children to typewrite and to read by reinforcing the Kxi- 
dcntal behavior that yielded a correctly-spelled word.'^') 

It is convenient to assume that the rules of communicative be- 
havior are learned and that the organism then proceeds to generate 
the speech-language-communication sequence. Moreover, it is 
easy to believe that many of the rules are learned during the repeti- 
tive or imitative exercises of the youngster. Like much of the related 
literature. Figure 3 (A and B) is replete with helpful analogies. Figure 
3A is Fairbanks'^** explanation of the way feedback operates in on- 
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Figure 3B. Modification of the Model in Figure 3A to Relate to the Acquisition of 
Speech. (See Note 28 for the reference.) 



going speech. This is a closedrcyde, self-correcting behavior. The 
three sensory feedback channels are indicated: auditory, visual, and 
proprioceptive. Each of the three senses an aspect of onle's oral com- 
municative act. Each feeds back to the comparator. What one ex- 
pects to hear is drawn from storage, and is compared with what one 
does hear. In order to make a change, the nature of the output is sent 
to the mixer: a changed speech behavior ensues. The child who is by 
chance facing a mirror may well respond to all three feedback chan- 
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nels as he hears himself, sees himself, and feels himself talk. (Van 
Riper observes that the mirror prolongs ihe babbling slage of deaf 

children^*) ^ . c • 

In Figure 3B a second monitoring system has been added lo hair- 
banks model. There is a second storage system included. Typically, 
this is the mother. It is the stored-up patterns of conmunicativc be 
havior of an adult generation, of a geographical region, of the envi- 
ronmental culture, or of the "old man." Now the child continues to 
speak (as in Figure 3A), perhaps rcpctitiously, drawing from the 
repertoire of his own storage system and (guided by his own compa- 
rator) correcting his speech production at will. The child is also stim- 
ulating another monitor, another receiver, and another storage sys- 
tem, as shown at the top ?f Figure 3B. Only a single >:J>annel is 
shown, presumably auditory; yet, the mother might watch t^hild 
as well as hear him. This second storage system has a vo; alary, 
pronunciation, syntax, and features of rate and loudness— . .i that 
goes to make up oral language behavior (subsequently it will scan 
themes, correcting spelling and punctuation). What the mother 
hears from the child and what she expects to hear from her storage 
are brought together in her comparator, and cause her to enter the 
on-going, cycling system— getting as close as possible to the child's 
comparator and system of self-correction. In this extremely close, 
fun-sharing relationship which is unfettered by resentment, even 
negative reactions and fault-finding by the mother may seem lo be 
positiv e reinforcements to the child. Here, then, are learned the 
rules of pronunciation, of phonology, and perhaps of several other 
systems that fall within communicative behavior. 

The copying or imitative processes that are inherent in resonalion 
(and so common in children's communicative beha .or) may leach 
the rules for syntax as well as pronunciation. Brown and Bellugi 
studied the language of a pair of children in depth and longitudi- 
nally,^^ Model sentenc' . were spoken by mothers and imitated by ti;e 
experimental subjects, conveniently named Adam and Eve. Whi' 
the sentences of two or three morphemes were repeated correctly, 
longer ones were reduced by the children to about this number of 
units. Nouns and verbs tended to be retained; function words were 
dropped. The ability to cope with longer stimuli increased with age. 
In another part of the experiment, the mothers' expansions of ^he 
children's reduced speech were noted. Thus, "baby high chair," as 
spoken by the child, was repeated by the moiher as. "The baby is in 
the high chair." The authors noted three major processes in the 
child's acquisition of syntax: (a) imitation with reduction, (b) imita- 
tion with expansion, and (c) induction of latent structure. The last is 
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the mosl cortiplcx of all^l?*^iibilily lo understand and lo conslrucl 
sentences lhal have never been heard previously. 

The evoking of communicative-like behaviors through imitation 
or copying may be hastened by the introduction of an artificial, lan- 
guage-like environment. Shdia GofTand her students have placed a 
microphone-loudspeaker line near a child at play and have inserted 
•r the line a delayed feedback loop.^* As the child hears his vocali- 
/ .;ions» both concurrently with producing them and after a pre-set 
interval delay (of .05 and I second), the amount of his vocalization 
is increa .... The self-generated increments in vocal play are statis- 
tically significant. Hopefully, this self-stimulated practice may be 
directed toward particular aspects of phonology. Fry calls /p, t, m/ 
simple sounds and constrasts them with the riost dilRcult /s, r, 6 , 
t /. The latter sounds are acquired relatively late.''' 

There is another vast activity closely related to the acquisition of 
language— the teaching and learning of second languages. This is a 
tedious occupation which is directly in line with Lenneberg's sup- 
position that language readiness declines with puberty and is gone at 
age 18. The rules that accompany one's first language are imposed 
upon the second one— phonetic rules, morphological rules, and syn- 
tactic rules. The outcome is rarely less than a pronunciation dialect 
and may approach 'Tidgin" English. The outcome is defective com- 
municative behavior and will be treated as such in the second section 
of this paper. 

There is current thought that virtue lies in teaching English as a 
second language to persons who have learned a distorted dialect- 
English. This matter should be considered. First, attention should 
be given to the restrictions on the learning of language skills that 
come with advanced age. Second, it is important to answer the follow- 
ing question: What is gained by viewing the new mode of utterance as 
a new, second language, rather than as a modification of the first lan- 
guage? dne reply is, *The integrity of the household." This topic will 
be extended in subsequent paragraphs. 

In summary, the acquisition of communicative behavior seems to 
include the absorbing of .ules from the environmental behavior or 
environmental language and then generating a behavior that fits the 
•-ules (as the^ are known at the time). The mechanisms for crying and 
babbling are usurped. From the viewpoint of purposive bch;>vior, 
de Laguna. Latif, and almost all other writers draw a sharp line be- 
tween precommunicative oral behavior and the onset of real lan- 
guage behavior (about the age of 18 months). However, from '^he 
standpoint of oral dexterity. Fry, Van Riper, Goflf, and many workers 
in remedial speech place a premium on the generously practiced 
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sound-generating, phoneme-making apparatus that is put to pur- 
poseful use with the acquisition of language. The learning of com- 
municative behavior involyes^some degree of imitating and^copying, 
euphemistically termed resonaTiorir 

The rules are experience-bound and-capacity-bound. The loddler 
handles "little utterances," These are expanded by the adult who 
chances to be in the environment. As the toddler moves toward adult- 
hood he uses longer-and> longer remarks. McCarthy notes that this 
process is facilitated by siblings and by a well-to-do environment.^^ 
Perhaps both increase the opportunity for resonation. 

There is a built-in ceiling on the performance model of one's com- 
municative behavior. An individual cannot exceed the rules which 
have been experienced, either receptively or expressively. Some- 
thing may come along to alter the competence model (for example, 
a school or a speech teacher), but this is difficult to do after the eight- 
eenth year. Ironically, one is able to lose his language convincingly; 
for example, with deteriorating hearing the crisp English /s/ de- 
generates to another English phoneme, usually spelled sh. This change 
occurs slowly, but painlessly. Yet to learn deliberately the distinc- 
tion between these two phonemes, as adults approaching a new lan- 
guage, is slow and painful. 

Much of the proce^ of acquiring language is bounded tightly by 
barriers of inexperience. The communication rule that has never 
been experienced receptively or expressively, is unattainable. There 
are good environments and less than good ones for acquiring the rules; 
degrees of fluency of speech, pleasantness of voice quality, appro- 
priateness of intonation, precision of articulation, vividness of 
phraseology, style of the generated sentences, and cogency of reason- 
ing. How fortunate was the son of Quintilian, of Lord Chesterfield, or 
of Chatham! The history of eloquence lauds the linguistic environ- 
ment of the fortunate soul who is destined to become a leader. In spite 
of all these silver and gold spoons, everyone is bound by the barrier of 
inexperience with particular rules. 



11 

The foregoing discussion has emphasized the acquisition of com- 
municative behaviors. This section focuses on the effects of this ac- 
quisition. Increasingly, the discussion is bounded by the mechanics 
of speech (that is, voice or, at most, voice and diction — not rhet- 
oric). Interestingly, the acquisition and the maleffects go together 
and are evident in both Figures I and 2. However, this closed-cycle 
view is one from which scholars need to move away. 
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When one "comes by** something as easily as language and speech 
are learned, it is reasonable to inquire how ''standards" operate: 
"This is good; this is medium; this is poor."" One who enforces such 
standards, one who assigns grades to the forms of communicative be- 
havior, is a prescriptivist. Such a person has a notion of "the right 
way*' and would enforce this behavior on all people. There is nothing 
new about prescriptivists. Did not Quintilian prescribe how the toga 
was to be worn? Was it not prescribed how the toga was to be held 
during the expression of one or another mood in speech? In more 
recent history one reads of the gestures prescribed by elocutionists. 
This is a literature i: self. Each gesture had a meaning. The teacher, 
saw, to it that the gesture was executed well. A communicative 
behavior with aa associated literature developed. It sustained cir- 
cuit riders who went from one university to another (especially, the 
more evangelical ones) to teach for limited periods. It accounted for 
the establishment of what are now departments and schools of speech 
in many colleges and universities.^ It seems to be*the progenitor of a 
current interest in semiotics. In spite of this recent development, 
contemporary culture tends to discount the emphases of the elo- 
cutionist and to say that singular gestures do not convey singular 
meanings. (Allowing for a certain semantic looseness in the word 
gesture, this view ignores some valuable work of Sir Richard Paget 
and ignores some factual evidence that speechreading can be taught 
and learned.^*) 

Notions of correct and incorrect usages, the dicta of prescripti- 
vists, provide examples worthy of consideration. One instance of the 
fallibility of great minds lies in the excellent work that was done by 
Thomdike in devising a scale for rating penmanship.^^ This work 
is a classic in psychophysics, particularly scaling. Thorndike*s study 
represents the first adaptation of the method of equal-appearing inter- 
vals to stimuli with no known physical values. This work was done 
early in this century. Scaled samples of merit in penmanship were 
developed. This procedure has been duplicated by Lewis and Sher- 
man^^ with scaled samples of stuttering, by Morrison^^ with 
scaled samples of children*s articulatory defects, and by Sher- 
man^ in a number of studies of communicative behavior.^ Thorn- 
dike's assumptions and objects included: penmanship was an impor- 
tant communicative behavior; penmanship was here to stay: pen- 
manship should be graded with the same accuracy^s-^^thmetic; 
therefore, a scaling of penmanship was in order. Now^ what was the 
plight? By the end of World War I, penmanship was scarcely em- 
phasized as a school subject. This communicative behavior is now 
held in low esteem^ possibly a temporary state in the succession of 
- different evaluations placed upon behaviors. 
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Judgments of what is "good" and what is "bad" in communicative 
behavior are often fallible, but they "re no less real and influential. 
One may ask: What standard,^ of excellence do the untutored and un- 
lettered have with respect of voice and diction? Do they have any? A 
positive reply arises from listening to services in near-primitive 
churches. The voices become more orotund during the prayers, the 
language more "high-falutin\" the sentences more complex,^ and the 
articulation more precise. An excerpt from one of James Milton 
O'Nciirs model speeches of introduction is relevant: 

Here's to the town of New Haven 

The hoine of the truth and the light. 

Where GvhI talks to Jones in the very same tones 

Thai he uses to Hadley and Dwighl.='* 

The quip proves no point, but it causes one to think about standards 
of excellence of speech in rural church congregations. If standards 
of excellence simply emerge universally, then they are inherent in 
communicative behavior and should be singled out and made the 
topics of instruction. If standards of excellence are superimposed, as 
the descriptivists imply, then they are as the foibles of handwriting 
and the mannerisms of Bath. Teachers of speech must be as ready to 
be "dunked" as Thorndike was. Much hinges on this point, includ- 
ing the professional dignity of speech teachers and the solvency of 
the Speech Association of Anierica. At the moment, all that matters 
in handwriting is legibility versus illegibility. Interestingly, the latter 
is blamed upon the reader, not the writer. If this is the case in speech, 
then by analogy intelligibility is all that matters; the failure to under- 
stand may be blamed upon the listener, not the speaker. 

It is a bold view— and hard to defend— that some manners of 
speaking are good and some are bad. that some are correct and some 
incorrect. Teachers currently try to avoid these words; they search for 
less obnoxious ones, standard versus substandard, received pronun- 
ciation versus dialect, and the like. Teachers state with minimal 
factual support that there is a correspondence between meritorious 
speech and economic reward in the American society. A friend from 
the ghetto asks, "Why be reluctant to accept *a fact of life? " Unwit- 
tingly, the topic is placed outside the bounds of positive, favorable 
behavior with the descriptive label, "a fact of life.'' Yet the friend 
persists by urging that Americans are a class society; the educated and 
monicd classes are one and the same in opposition to the im- 
poverished welfare seekers, who are also the uneducated. For the 
latter, jobs are not available in the banks, in the schools, nor in 
the offices that hold status. Admittedly there is a difi'erence between 
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suburban living and "restricted living." Is a distinction between 
"suburban dialect'' and "ghetto dialect" valid? 

There are quantifiable differences in language. One cannot get 
away from them. McCarthy found that the children in the homes of 
professional people used longer verbalizations than the children in 
the homes of laboring people.^" Figures 4A and 4B are based on the 
work of Orvis Irwin.^* In Figure 4A'a tally is shown of the mean 
-number of phoneme types used by children whose parents were, in 
different occupational groups. The abscissa is the age of the child. 
Figure 4B shows the amount of talking and the number of pho- 
nemes generated within a particular stimulus situation by the two 
groups. Children of well-to-do people simply talk more and dif- 
ferentiate more, phonemically, than do other children. These dif- 
ferences that relate to the home environment occur after about 18 
months of age. This kind of difference is somewhat at variance with 
the suppositions of Lenneberg: A healthy organism simply develops 
speech and it resonates one aspect or another of its linguistic en- 
vironment. By way of explaining the Irwin results, Lenneberg notes: 

The differences observed in the speech habits of upper- and lower- 
class children are actually difficult to evaluate because of the many 
co-varying factors. For example, the influences of malnulrilion 
and of diseases that delay development is higher among poorer 
children who may also be emotionally more amenable to testing 
situations than those from carefree homes.*' 

The differences observed by Irwin between children from different 
home environments are in keeping with other evidence of dif- 
ferences in language behaviors among large populations in the United 
States. For example, during JVorJdJWar II many Air Force person- 
nel were tested for intelligibility, both as speakers and as listeners. 
These individuals were then categorized according to the service 
command within the United States from which they had been in- 
ducted. There were statistically significant differences among the 
groups. The most intelligible people came from the vicinity of Lake 
Michigan and the least intelligible (both to themselves and io 
others) came from the general region of Texas. Talkers from the 
deep South lay midway between these two extremes.^^ The people 
in this situation were performing a national service; inherent within 
this service was the necessity to communicate. 

Some people are simply more articulate than others; in part, this 
difference related to pronunciation dialects. This can be explained 
in part by the mechanisms shown in Figure 5. One segment 
of the Air Force personnel is represented in Figure 5, showing the in- 
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Figures 4A and 4B. The Acquisition and Use of Phonemes by Children of Families 
of DifTcrenl Occupations. (See Note 41 for the reference.) 
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telligibility scores of 141 pilots speaking in noise/^ Clearly, dis- 
tinguishable speech is vital to their role in combat. Four hour^ of 
training markedly improved the intelligibility of these men. More- 
over, the display of individual differences and the effect that cap 
be inferred, in terms of safety of personnel and economy in opera- 
tions, are striking. While the major association shown here is be- 
tween individual differences and intelligibility, by implication there 
is another lawful consideration—that regional pronunciation dia- 
lect has a national impact. 
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Figure 5. The Intelligibility of 141 Student Pilots Before and After Training. (See 
Note 44 for the reference.) 

Another selected national population is in the Job Corps. A little 
more than a year ago the first report was published of a program. De- 
velopment oj a Program to Teach Standard American pnglLsh to 
Speakers oJ Nonstandard Dialects.*^ This report showed that ap- 
proximately three out of four corpsmen need some form of remedial 
speech and language training and that the remaining one uses notice- 
ably simple language structure. Although more employable than the 
rest, those using a simple language structure were still not considered 
qualified by employers for semi-technical jobs. Briefly, the corpsmen 
with the best speech have an overly simple, seemingly child-like lan- 
guage. The most serious speech problems are poor intelligibility and 
poor aural comprehensibility. These relate to phonetic, grammati- 
cal, and lexical causes. The problems are big ones; the gross, common, 
important problems outweigh matters of regional differences. 

This topic is again remindful of a parallel between an economic 
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caste system and an apparent, attendant progression in manners of 
speaking. What would happen if all the impoverished people sud- 
denly became rich, and all the well-to-do people suddenly became 
workers-on-relief? A person who identified with a ghetto replies 
cynically, "Speech teachers would work toward achieving the 'other 
extreme/ " This answer is wrong! The prestigious dialects of Rus- 
sia fifty years ago are still prestigious. There is a related and 
highly pertinent topic that was introduced briefly earlier. Any dis^ 
cussion of the dialects of the impoverished leads quickly to sugges- 
tions about procedures concerning "the teaching of standard English 
as a second language to speakers of English." An argument is that the 
family relationship must not be upset. The pronunciation of the leader 
o( the family must not be challenged. The Head-Start youngster, the 
elementary school child, the high school student, the college adult 
must be taught to use standard English when looking for a job, and 
urged to use his home dialect at home and among his peers. 

This leads to a highly personal response, (One's pronunciation is 
personal!) A person does not have to seek out economically isolated 
segments in order to find pronunciation dialects. Each can speak 
of his own dialect. My home community was west of Indianapolis, 
close to the Wabash River-The locality was indistinguishable .from 
Louisville, Kentucky, and had more in common with Birmingham, 
Alabama, than Buffalo, New York— in terms of dialect. Possibly be- 
cause I went to a nearby college, the dialect was not called to my 
attention; alternatively, the dialect was not severe (or again alterna- 
tively, no pronunciation dialect is important). Howevcr,^ immediately 
after college my pronunciation dialect was important. I was only 250. 
miles removed, but teaching, A pronunciation dialect stood out. I 
worked on my speech laboriously and learned to differentiate between 
the name of a bird that says who-who and the middle syllable of 
Prince Albert. Other marked irregularities were ironed out. When 
I return to my home community I hear the original dialect. Occa- 
sionally, I use it— but always with a feeling of having fun. Im- 
portantly, the fun arises after the phrase is uttered. In Fairbanks' 
model it arises when "what is heard'* is compared with "what comes 
from storage." I play this game in the deep South, too. The speech 
that I am hearing is close to that in which I was reared. It attracts me 
and I follow it. Then I find myself reacting humorously to what I hear 
myself say. However, never is there any feeling that I. should talk the 
dialect of my cronies, or of my family, or of my former neighbors sim- 
ply for reasons of private relations. Furthermore, I do not have much 
sympathy with the point of view that anyone else should perpetuate 
an isolated pronunciation dialect (or morphological and syntactic one) 
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for reasons of **private, relations." I do not sense that Ruth Golden, 
who has upgraded the speech of many children in Detroit, sends her 
stud ^ home to practice the dialect that the parents brought to De- 
troit. 

A substantial portion of this essay relates to imitation, to copying. 
It is known that verbal messages are reduced (become smaller) in the 
copying process.-There are still a lot of things which are unknown 
about copying— sometimes called speech processing. The evidence 
seems convincing that the duration of a message is reduced as it is re- 
peated. However, this observation is hardly consequential in the 
present context. Of more relevance is the fact that the very nature of 
the v/ord intelligibility score means that error-responses (as well as 
correct responses) are made in intelligibility testing. Words are often 
misunderstood. It is also a common experience to note that many 
people make the same mistakes. This has been exploited in the con- 
struction of multiple-choice intelligibility tests, in which three of the 
four possible responses are those error responses made most fre- 
quently. in straightforward, write-down intelligibility testing. In fact, 
one can predict that the most frequent error is made with twice the 
frequency of the second most frequent error, and that there is also a 
constant ratio between the second most frequent and the third most 
frequent errors. One can also predict that one-half of all the mistakes 
that are made involve four or five different responses.^^ 

Obviously, some words sound like other words. One might infer, 
then, that some phonemes sound like other phonemes. The extent to 
which this is true is suggested in Tabic 1.^^ The distances are the pro- 
portional distances that separate two phonemes perceptually. The 

TABLE 1 fvlean Interphonemic Distances* 
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first impression may be thai the values look very much alike. They 
may; yet the differences are real, not merely apparent. The values 
associated with the psychological distances between sounds correlate 
'24iiglily with the frequencies of particular substitutions that have been 
made in intelligibility testing (for example, in research by Miller and 
Nicely*^), and also with mistakes made as a consequence of the fail- 
ure of short-term memory (for example the work by Wickelgren*^). 
Important for thi' present discussion, these psychological distances 
, correlate highly with the sound substit 4tions that children make. 
For example, m psychological distance, /w/ is very close to /r/; this 
bears out the frequent mistake by a ch ild, "wed wagon.'' 

There is scarcely a writer who treats the development of language 
within the individual who does not resort to a discussion of defects 
of language. Lenneberg does this extensively; de Laguna does this 
somewhat. Similarly, intelligibility is studied "in noise." The prac- 
tice of studying deteriorating speech (and measuring the effects of 
deterioration, and the further practice of noting disabilities of 
speech) are common among researchers. Often, these approaches lead 
to analogies, and usually they contribute to an insightful understand- 
ing of the speech act. Now, the discussion turns to a singular case of 
distorted speech: foreign dialect. 

Figure 6 represents language-related behaviors of three groups of 
foreign students who had learned English "well'* as a second lan- 
guage.-*^* They were graduate students in an American university. 
Each group of 24 was subdivided into the 12 who did relatively well 
on an aural perception test and 12 who did rather badly. This division 
was based on how well they identified English words on a multiple- 
- choice intelligibility test. All the possible responses were before 
them. Subjects simply had to select the individual items they heard 
from clusters of four words. First, the 12 persons who comprehended 
English better in each of the three language groups were more intel- 
ligible as speakers. Second, those who understood English belter as 
listeners were heard as having less foreignisms (that is, less foreign 
dialect or accent in their speech). Third, in the reading of standard- 
ized materials, the students who heard English better used their vocal 
folds over a longer period of time; their spoken vowels had greater 
quantity than the vowels of the other group. The effect noted here is 
that the language-speech behavior of individuals who learn English 
as a second language is almost global in its deterioration. One comes 
to doubt such statements as "I can speak this or that language pretty 
well, but I cannot understand it." The whole language-speech be- 
havior is in error. By analogy, one can infer that the language be- 
havior processes of Air Force crewmen from one particular service 
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Levels of Proficiency in Aurol Comprehension 





Spanish Joponesi Hindi 

Fi}Uire 6* Three Communicative Behaviors in Relation to Proficiency in Aural Com- 
prehension. (See Note 5 1 for the reference.) 



command are globally at fault— that the global language behavior of 
jobcorpsmen needs remediation. 

Figure 7 presents another view of persons with different language- 
backgrounds speaking English." The test material used was the 
multiple-choice intelligibility tests. French, English, and American 
officers were attending the same courses of instruction at an American 
military installation. The scores shown are iraelligibility scores. 
Generally, no one could understand the French speakers as they were 
attempting to speak English; both the English and the Americans 
were more proficient in understanding their fellow-countrymen than 
in understanding each other. However, the more important part of 
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the figure is ihe upward extension on ihe bars al ihc right. Here, 
American listeners were familiarized with the voices of the French- 
men and of the Englishmen, For sixty minutes American listeners 
heard twelve French speakers read five-minute passages from The 
Reader's Digest while following the textual copy visually: other 
listeners heard the same kinds of renditions by British speakers for a 
similar period. Then, the oriented listeners heard the intelligibility 
tests as recorded by the French and English speakers. There was a 
marked improvement in perception. These findings indicate that 
some **getting used to voices** does occur within a period of sixty 
minutes. 
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Hnurc 7. The Mutual InlclligibiJily of Three Language Groups, and the EflTect of 
Familiarizing American Listeners with Foreign Dialects. (See Note 52 for the ref- 
erence.) 

The purpose of this paper has been to outline how language is ac- 
quired and to discuss some of the detrimental effects that can and 
do accompany this process of acquisition. The next question is, **What 
can we do about it?**— and that is one part of this conference. 

These questions are open and particularly sensitive. Where does 
each individual want to stand and where does each person want the 
Speech Association of America to stand on the matter of prescribing 
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manners of talking? Much of this conference has no clear visibility 
to government or professional groups. However, a view on **correct- 
ness of pronunciation'' makes a diflference. A questioning uttitude 
about the propriety of teaching one English for employment* as op- 
posed to another for home living will stand out. Individually, each 
person may take any view, but it should not reflect emotionally tinged 
descriptive phrases such as "snob,^' "elegance of diction," or 
♦•fact of life/' . - ' 
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A Response to John W. Black's 

"Communication Behaviors: 
Acquisition and Effects" 

JOHN WAITE BOWERS 



A number of options are open to the first respondent. Among these 
options are doing a line-by-line critical analysis of the paper being 
examined, proposing a global alternative to the paper, or discussing 
a related subject. This response will focus momentarily on a few 
paragraphs in Black's paper, then depart from it to consider a re- 
lated subject. Hopefully, the second respondent will do a line-by-line 
critical analysis and propose a global alternative. 

The distinction between good and bad, correct and incorrect, 
language performance is considered briefly in *the paper. Black 
seems to be saying that standards of performance may be useless, 
given intelligibility, in the same way that standards of performance 
for penmanship are useless, given legibility. 

The implication that language performance is a binary variable 
with intelligible speech being one, unintelligible speech being zero, 
seems untenable. Certainly, it is clear that some intelligible speakers 
seldom achieve instrumental success, while other intelligible 
speakers often achieve success. That is, one can distinguish among 
intelligible speakers if ihc probability of reaching desired outcomes 
is used as a criterion. If this distinction is made, researchers are on 
their way to finding useful operational definitions of standards of 
performance, of good and bad, of correct and incorrect. Some hints 
will be derived from such work about the variables in the competence 
model that make a difference rhetorically. One of these variables 
probably is dialect, but surely not dialect simplistically considered as 
good or bad. Rhetorical variables are relative variables. With some 
audiences, for some speakers, a ghetto dialect doubtless increases 
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the probability of success. With other audiences, for the same 
speakers, what Black calls a '^prestige" dialect increases the proba- 
bility of success. Some speakers have only one dialect in their per- 
formance models: other speakers have more than one. If these as- 
sumptions are right, the speakers with more than one performance 
model have a higher probability of general rhetorical success, 
because more rhetorical options are open to them. Clearly, rhetori- 
cal lesearch is one of our tasks. Such research involves the explora- 
tion of variables more crucial to society than those that govern 
penmanship. 

This emphasis on rhetorical matters prompts the second purpose 
of this response: to open discussion on a topic that Black did not 
treat. In Black's paper the word "effects * in the title was inter- 
preted to refer to the influence of acquisition processes on the later 
behavior of a speaker. "EfTects ' can be used in a difTerent sense, 
to refer to the influence of linguistic and paralinguistic perform- 
ance on a receiver. To put it another way. Black discussed language 
performance as a cluster of psycholinguistic variables; language 
performance also needs to be discussed as a cluster of rhetorical 

variables. = ^ 

Most of this writers research and some of that done by graduate 
students at the University of Iowa has been concerned with the effects 
on receivers of variations in linguistic and paralmguistic perform- 
ance.* The rest of this response will discuss generally the conclu- 
sions toward which this research has led. Some of these conclusions 
go considerably beyond the data. However, for the purposes of this 
conference, speculative generalizations might be more useful than 
rigorous specifics. 

1. Within the range of "standard" English (e.g., excluding ob- 
scenity), language and paralanguage variables have less effect than 
many content and extra-message variables. Although statistical sig- 
nificance has been found for some language and paralanguage vari- 
ables, these differences have not been striking. In a study relating 
language intensity to another independent variable, Carmichael and 
Cronkhite found greater difTerences between "frustrated" and "non- 
frustrated" subjects' responses to messages than between responses 
to "high intensity'iand *Mow intensity" messages.'^ Later, Carmichael 
found the frustration variable to have even stronger effects, regard- 
less of the content of the message, if the topic was related to the frus- 
trating condition.' Similarly, although other studies revealed sta- 
tistically significant differences resulting from the use of metaphor, of 
"introvert" and "extrovert" paralinguistic performance, and from 
southern and northern dialects, these differences were not great in 
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any absolute sense. In some studies, linguistic and paralinguislic 
variables had no differential effects on attitudes toward concepts but 
only on judgments of speakers* credibility. What the speaker says and 
what conditions he says it under seem to be more important, in 
general, than how he says it. 

2. Linguistic and paralinguistic performance variables interact on 
receivers, with each other, and at least the following variables: (a) 
initial attitude toward the source; (b) initial attitude toward the con- 
cept; (c) reference groups; (d) treatment of the topic (e.g.. abstractly 
or concretely); (e) motivational stale of the receivers. Some evidence 
exists for all of these relationships in the references cited (see notes 
1-7).— 

3. Linguistic and paralinguistic performance variables have 
stronger effects on judgments of source credibility than they have on 
attitude change toward the concepts of the messages. Furthermore, 
the two kinds of effects are not always consistent with each other. ''In- 
trovert'* and ''extrovert'* delivery affect attitudes toward sources but 
not toward their concepts.* Similarly, Thompson found that "mes- 
sage intensity*' did not affect attitude change toward concepts.* How- 
ever, high message intensity significantly weakened the credibility 
of a source initially low on that variable while it significantly 
strengthened the credibility of a source initially judged high on that 
variable. Bowers and Osborn found that two kinds of metaphors 
affeaed attitude change toward concepts similarly but judgments of 
source credibility differentially.* Often, the effects of linguistic and 
paralinguistic variables on source credibility are more complex than 
their effeas on attitudes. 

4. Linguistic and paralinguistic performance variables seem to act 
sometimes as cues to a source's reference groups. These reference 
groups may then mediate the acceptance of the message by a receiver. 
Houck and Bowers found that a speaker addressing northern audi- 
ences in a.southern dialect had different effects when the topic of his 
speech was related to regional norms than when it was not.^ Variables 
other than dialect probably are relevant'to the same kinds of results. 

5. Linguistic and paralinguistic performance variables that give 
reference group cues relevant to messages have greater effects than 
variables indicating more abstract personality variables. The study in 
which Houck and Bowers manipulated dialect** was considerably 
more fruitful- than Bowers' study in which ''introvert*' and "extro- 
vert" delivery was manipulated.* 

6. Some of the most interesting linguistic and paralinguistic per- 
formance variables have not yet been tested. For example, to this 
writer's knowledge no one has manipulated profanity or obscenity. 
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even though this variable might have fascinating relationships with 
audience, speaker, and situation variables. It appears that no one 
has yet used specificity o( reference, or even familiarity of vocabulary 
in an experimental attitude-change study. 

7. Possibly the greatest need is for a strong rationale (one hesitates 
to say "theory") which can be used to predict the efiects of linguistic 
and paralinguistic performance variables as a subsystem within the 
broader communication system. In other words, a grammar is needed 
to relate symbols to their effects. Possibly, this rhetorical need for a 
grammar is even more critical than the syntactic need for one. Un- 
fortunately, no such system is offered here. 

This response is intended to widen the basis for a discussion of 
Black's paper — from an exclusive concern with source-message re- 
lationships and psycholinguistic relationships, to a concern with 
source-message-receiver relationships and rhetorical relationships. 
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A Response to John W. Black's 

"Communication Behaviors: 
Acquisition and Effects" 

FREDERICK WILLIAMS 



It appears from the list of invited papers for this conference, that 
its organizers feel the acquisition oj communication behaviors is one 
of the key areas for research and leaching within the speech-com- 
munication field. Black's task was to outline a preliminary definition 
of this area. The present task is to evaluate and otherwise respond to 
Black's definition.^ 

Basically, Black has presented a survey of some of the literature on 
language acquisition, with some emphasis upon voice and diction. 
Rather than quibble over details regarding his paper, the present re- 
sponse will concentrate on two major points. First, the most current 
perspective on language acquisition is not represented sufficiently in 
Black's paper. Second, the crucial relationship between what mort 
people call language acquisition ari^'what the conference planners 
have called communication acquisition has not been considered ade- 
quately. If, indeed, the field of speech-communication is going to con- 
cern itself with the acquisition of communication skills, a thorough 
consideration of the foregoing^two points is mandatory. 

As Black's paper emphasizes there is an abundance of literature on 
the topic of language acquisition. Some of this literature treats the 
topic in a broad and speculative manner, jis in Grace de Laguna's 
Speech; Its Function and Development.^ Such speculations make in- 
teresting reading, but they are of more historical than contemporary 
interest. Another major portion of this literature includes highly de- 
tailed descriptions of children's speech sampled at different age levels. 
Typical of these are the studies by McCarthy'-^ and Templin,^ These 
two studies and others in this class ofTer vast inventories of the Ian- 
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guage that children seem to be using at various ages. There is hardly a 
step between the data and the conclusions of such studies; they pro- 
vide little in the way of a map between the data of performance and a 
theoretical conception of the acquisition process. Finally, there are 
the numerous studies and theories (e.g., Mowrer^ and Skinner^) 
where learning theory paradigms are used either to explain the ac- 
quisition of some of the simple aspects of language, or are stretched 
far beyond their limits in an attempt to accommodate the parameters 
of what humans actually seem to learn about their language. Taking 
all the literature into account, it is almost amusing, if unfortunate, 
that in the midst of the twentieth century scholars are still hard- 
pressed to explain the acquisition of a skill that is used perhaps more 
than any other human trait. 

However, Black has hinted in his paper that there are some fresh 
insights on the horizon. Chomsky,® for one, has stirred current think- 
ing by his stress on the distinction between linguiMic competence and 
linguistic performance. In brief, competence refers to a person's 
knowledge of his language. It is the knowledge which characterizes a 
person's mental capability , to create and to' understand the utterances 
of his language community. This person may not be able to verbalize 
this knowledge for others;' however, through his intuitions of the 
language and the experience of its performance his knowledge may 
be characterized in some abstract, descriptive form. If this is done for 
a community of speakers without regard to the constraints upon per- 
formance (e.g., omitting a concern for such factors as demands upon 
temporary memory, motivational h *tors, or social factors). Chomsky 
observes that a description of the grammar of the language results. 
Such a grammar is in a state of development; its statement is in the 
form of generative and transformational rules. In brief, it \sihQ gen- 
erative grammar that we are now hearing so much about. By con- 
trast, if concern is with language behavior— the actual performance of 
speaking, listening, reading or writing— that concern is properly 
within the realm of a theory of performance. In its essence, a theory 
of performance would be an explanation of how competence (lin- 
guistic knowledge) enters into the acts of language usage (linguistic 
performance). 

Chomsky's stress upon the competence-performance distinction 
has greatly sharpened the kinds of questions raised about language 
acquisition. For one thing, the question of how acquisition occurs 
can be focused upon linguistic competency itself. That is, a child's 
linguistic development can be seen, and possibly described, in terms 
of his developing knowledge of his language, rather than in vast in- 
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ventories of performance data. If a generative grammar provides 
some idea of the nature of this linguistic knowledge, then it seems 
reasonable to investigate the hypothesis that the process of language 
acquisition somehow involves the child's induction of linguistic rules 
from his linguistic experiences. The grammar also suggests another 
intriguing possibility. Since it sctms clear that some linguistic rules 
are universals— that is, they are applicable to all speech communi- 
ties—perhaps there is a significant biological component in the 
process of language acquisition. ?n other words, perhaps a child is 
predisposed to develop rules of a certain type; when coupled with the 
input of linguistic experience, thii" endowment may lead to a child's 
knowledge of his language. 

If all this sounds like a radical departure from the usual accounts 
of language acquisition, it is. However, it is also the viewpoint that 
seems to be at the centc ^f contemporary thinking. If speech-com- 
munication scholars want to maintain contact with the current issues 
in theories of .language acquisition, il is necessary to understand this 
new point of view. Interested scholars will want to add the major re- 
cent essay on this topic, David McNeilPs paper on **Developmental 
Psycholinguistics,''^ to Black's bibliography. 

The second main ooint focuses on the relationship between the ac- 
quisition of langu'gc and the acquisition of communication skills. 
Within this relationship is a key point to be noted by speech-com- 
munication scholars. Certainly, one goal of a speech-communication 
theory is to describe the functional role of language. This concern can 
be phrased broadly in this question: How do the details oj language 
enter into the details of communication! One might rephrase the 
question in terms of the second main point and state the problem as 
follows: How do the details oj language acquisition enter into the de- 
tails, of communication acquisition'^ In the brief space remaining an 
idea or two will be sketched on the kinds of answers which seem 
needed for the latter question. 

Of course, language acquisition does not take place in a social vac- 
uum. A child witnesses his linguistic experiences primarily within 
situations involving functional discourse—parents, siblings, and peers 
talking to one another and to the child. Just as Chomsky and 
McNeill, or Brown and Bellugi conceive of the child as inducing the 
linguistic rules for a noun phrase from such experiences, it is equally 
reasonable to assume that a child also acquires a knowledge of the 
communicative function of noun phrases. This identifies a kind of 
rudimentary intersection between the acquisition of linguistic skills 
and the acquisition of communication skills. In fact, it may not even 
be reasonable to separate the two skills on this level; together, the 
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two may reflect a unitary developmental process. That is, perhaps 
.neither linguistic nor communication skills can develop separately; 
they develop together. The implication, then, is that one likely an- 
swer to the question posed previously is that the early development 
of communicative skills may be found in ihe same behavior as the 
early development of language skills. Indeed, what the theorists are 
now telling us about language acquisition may be further susceptible 
to fruitful interpretation in terms of the acquisition of communicative 
behaviors. This, it seems is the relationship between, what Black was 
talkingabout as *ianguage acquisition'' and what the conference plan- 
ners had in mind when they used the term, **communication acquisi- 
tion/* 

Given the relationship between linguistic details and linguistic func- 
tions, the latter can be examined meaningfully in terms of a child's 
social environment. Just as the linguistic details of a child's utterances 
will reflect the details found in his linguistic environment, so will the 
functional aspects of his language reflect his environment. It is this 
latter relation that stands at the center of Basil Bernstein's distinction 
between the so-called **restricted'' and **elaborated'' codes.** Here 
Bernstein has theorized about social class differences in modes of 
speech— that is, how speech is used. In the most general conception, 
Bernstein distinguishes between a social environment where the func- 
tion of language is largely one of social-linkage and an environment 
where language is used for the transmission of ideas, reasoning, ab- 
stractions, and the like. Children reared in these different environ- 
ments become distinguished in what they learn about the use of 
speech. They use speech for different purposes; their communicative 
skills are difl'erent in function. These differences can be seen not only 
in a functional contrast but in the linguistic distinctions which arise 
from these different functions. More recently Hess and Shipman® 
have tried to locate the development of these contrasts in the different 
kinds of regulatory strategies which mothers may use with their 
children. From the work of Bernstein, and Hess and Shipman, one 
can begin to see more of the parameters of a theory of communication 
acquisition— how the social environment shapes the details of chil- 
dren's communicative behavior, and how this behavior incorporates 
the details of language. 

In sum, this response has been addressed to tv/o major points. First, 
the current research and theory in language acquisition characterize 
a radical departure from what most of us learned during our graduate 
student days. The acquisitional process is now seen by many as a 
process whereby the child induces linguistic rules from his linguistic 
environment; and a description of competency, rather than just per- 
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formance, is at the heart of the matter. Second, there should be a dc- 
finable relationship between theories of language acquisition and what 
we have called communication acquisition. The early language de- 
velopment of the child is a likely starting point for defining that 
relationship. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Out of the Ivory Palaces: 
A Proposal for Useful 
Research in Communication 
and Decision 

GARY L CRONKHITE 



U will be a iribule lo scholarly deiachmeni if a sense of urgency 
does not pervade this conference. This group has convened al the re- 
quest and expense of the federal government to consider how to im- 
prove research in communication at a time when that government— 
and the society it represents— faces u crisis in communication. This 
paper considering the role of communication in decision making is 
presented at a time when a sizable, vocal, and **prophetic'' minority 
is indicting current decision processes on the grounds that there is 
a communicative deficiency in those processes. 

The **soctodelic'' happening that erupted on the steps of Sproul 
Hall at the Berkeley campus was (at least initially) a protest against 
the lack of communication at that particular multiuniversity. Since 
then, on many large campuses across the country the protest has been 
repeated: the governed demand a direct confrontation with those who 
govern and insist on some voice in decisions which affect them. Most 
readers have seen or read about like events on their respective cam- 
puses. A group of students (composed of some sincere protesters, 
some **hoods,'' and some fraternity boys out to see what it is like to 
**get busted") will gather to protest a grievance. Unaccustomed lo 
dealing with nonviolent demonstrations, the local police may perceive 
an incipient riot, or some students, tiring of nonviolence, may pro- 
voke the police deliberately. Then the photographers begin snapping 
pictures that will appear in the papers the next day— students being 
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munhundM, clubbed, sprayed with MACE or tour gus, or students 
waiting in jail for arraignment on charges of resisting arrest, con* 
spiracy, or inciting a riot. 

Those who speciuiizc in promoting communication as a necessary 
part of decision-making processes have a made-to-order communica- 
tion crisis just outside the otKce windows. To date, the expensive, 
time-consuming research concerning decision-making processes has 
been about as useful as Marie Antoinette's famous line. ^'Let them 
eat cake.** One hardly allay.s the confusion by standing on the steps 
and shouting, **Use an all-channel communication net!** 

A second crisis in communication is not so close to the ivory 
tower, but it is not so far that it cannot be seen from the ramparts: 
the crisis in understanding between blacks and whites. A few years 
ago (even a few months ago) it appeared that the society was faced 
with the problem of changing the attitudes of whites toward Negroes. 
A coalition group of moderate Negroes, white radicals, and white 
liberal.s was staging sit*ins, bus rides, and marching through the 
South to publicize dramatically what they believed could not be 
communicated in other ways. They were aided by sheriffs deputies 
with fire hoses and cattle prods, and/or by the Ku Klux Klan with 
bombs, war surplus weapons, shovels, and an occasional Mississip- 
pian levee. The 1964 Civil Rights Act was passed. Martin Luther 
King received the Nobel Peace Prize. Malcolm X was considered 
an incurable fanatic when two weeks after John F. Kennedy*s assas- 
sination he said: 

America is the last stronghold of white supremacy. The Black 
Revolution, which is international in nature and scope, is sweeping 
down upon America like a raging forest fire. It is only a matter of 
time before America herself will be engulfed by the black (lames, 
these black firebrands.' 

Suddenly, the face of the problem has changed. Malcolm X is a 
martyr and patron saint of the new Black Power moveynent. The Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, in May, 1966, elected 
Stokely Carmichael as its leader, a Carmichael who refuses to define 
violence out of his concept of Black Power. Rap Brown has become 
a celebrity who advocates violence openly, and has been rewarded 
in Harlem. Chicago, Watts, Detroit, Newa;k, and by a score of 
lesser conflagrations. LeRoi Jones, a Negro poet and playwright ar- 
rested in the Newark riots, expresses the spirit of violence in his 
poem, ''Black People."^ 

Now, a significant minority of Negroes are tired of trying to goad 
the mammoth, American decision process into action with the dull 
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spur of mere communicalicn. They have decided lo slop talking lo 
ihe "honkies • at all or, when ostensibly talking to whiles, to talk in 
antagonistic, uncommunicative lerms designed to be overheard by 
black ears. The bigot and the backlash movement stand cn the 
other side, warning whites to arm themselves. The white liberal and 
Reverend Abernathy (both dirty words in both camps) run from one 
side to the other shouting ai anyone who will listen. 

This is a crisis in communkaiion. It was caused in part by a failu 
in communication: it has resulted in deliberate abortions of further 
vommuri-'vution. What shall the experts in pathologies of communica* 
lion prescribe? What shall experts prescribe to myriad demonstra- 
tors, marchers, and draft*card burners as more suitable means of 
making their anti-wur protests heard? What shall experts prescribe 
to the new generation us a means of communicating new beliefs about 
sex and drugs to their unyielding elders? How can experts help those 
elders ccsr^nmnicate a sense of ethical responsibility to ihe new gen- 
eration? Nowhere is the problem more evident than in thisr who 
would have thought that the biologists would itnd an effective oral 
contraceptive before the communicologisis determined how to tell 
the world about it? 

The problems of the world cannot be solved by this paper, nor by 
this conference. However, there arc some ways in which research 
regarding the role of communication in the decision process can be 
improved: (I) scholars must become more interested in making pub- 
lic the results of their research; (2) scholars must set about deliber- 
ately to make their research relevant to the real communicative 
problems of a real society. 

Publicizing Research Findings 

One cannot consider the results of research to have been **made 
public*' after being reported to the readers of Speech Monographs 
or the Journal of Communication. These are appropriate periodicals 
in which to publish technical research reports, but it is unlikely that 
the most relevant research will have any impact on society until it is 
given a great deal more publicity than is aflforded through such jour- 
nals. Many research findings are available which might help lo solve 
some of the problems surveyed, if only someone outside our field 
knew about them. 

Two types of persons are needed: those who translate and those 
who the findings. Translators must be trained to synthesize and 
transmit the results of research for and through the popular media. 
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Specialists in communication must be trained to understand tiie 
findings and put tiiem to use in solving practical communication 
problems. Werner von Braun might have had a limited impact if he 
never actually built and fired a missile. Hopefully, scholars in the 
field can have a constructive impact (if less spectacular). However, 
in order to do so it will be necessary to dirty one's hands with real 
communication. Speech-communication scholars may have to ac- 
cord more prestige and respectability to the individual who writes 
articles of a practical nature for popular periodicals such as the 
Saturday Review, and they may have to give some of that prestige 
and respectability in the form of raises and promotions. 

Moreover, new curricula may have to be designed to prepare 
degree candidates first to understand the research findings and then 
to apply them to practical communication problems. This may mean 
that degree candidates will not take as many courses in statistics or 
experimental design; it may mean that they will spend part of their 
time in some sort of supervised internship or apprenticeship. Finally, 
new service courses and new undergraduate curricula may have to be 
designed to prepare students at the undergraduate level to under- 
stand and apply the findings from research. 

Making Research Relevant 

Now if research is not relevant to the problems people actually 
face in making decisions, then publicity is not likely to be of much 
help. How can one define most meaningfully the dependent, inter- 
vening, and independent variables used in research? 

Dependent Variables 

The dependent variable typically used in decision research has 
been some measure of subjects' "attitudes." As everyone knows, the 
"attitude" is a mytii-cal beast imagined to inhabit the heads of sub- 
jects used in social science research. Its appearance has been de- 

•ribed in a variety of ways. Students exposed to Osgood's semantic 
differential probably see their "attitudes" as seven -segmented worms 
V hh "good" at the head and "U-d" at the tail. Those exposed to the 
Likert approach would describe their "attitudes" as having five seg- 
ments, with "agree" at the head and "disagree" at the tail. The 
Thurstone variety of "attitude" has eleven segments, but it seems 
doomed to extinction because it is too refined to reproduce rapidly. 

As conceived initially, social psychology was the study of "atti- 
tudes," on the assumption that by knowing an individual's "atti- 
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tudes" one can predict his behavior. La Rochfoucald once defined a 
tragedy as a beautiful theory murdered by a cruel gang of facts. The 
philosopher William James has added that with so many naive and 
innocent theories floating around there is bound to be a tragedy 
every day or so. So, to paraphrase Stevenson, social psychologists 
have been dragged kicking and screaming to the conclusion that "at- 
titudes*' bear very littiw relation to behavior. Recent papers by Fest- 
inger,^ Rokeach,* Fishbein,* and Miller,* among others, have 
lamented the problem, tried to explain it, and offered solutions. 
Becker' has written most recently, "I cannot imagine that any com- 
munication scholar can long be satisfied with studying the behavior 
of making marks on paper (unless those marks are on ballots in vot- 
ing booths)/* andjproposes that researchers begin using the behaviors 
with which they actually are concerned as the dependent variable. 
This advice appears to be the beginning of wisdom. If socially signif- 
icant research is to be produced, researchers must adopt socially 
relevant behavior as the dependent variable. 

However, the paper-and-pencil test cannot be abandoned as use- 
less. There are times when researchers really need to observe one 
type of behavior as a substitute for the behavior with which they 
really are concerned. It is often inconvenient and, at least for some,^ 
unpleasant to use lynching behavior, raping behavior, and bombing 
behavior as criterion measures. But consider a somewhat different 
approach to the problem. It seems a little strange to ask whether 
"attitudes" predict "overt behavior," since there is no measure of 
"attitudes" excepi "overt behavior." When an individual makes a 
mark on paper, he certainly is behaving overlly. On the other hand, 
the black looter in Detroit may be viewed as responding to an atti- 
tude test of sorts; as McCroskey has indicated, he is revealing his 
"brand preference under cognitive stress"— and his attitudes toward 
violence, "The Man," and the "honkies." Such overt behavior may 
be viewed as an attitude-test response. The research problem is actu- 
ally (1) a problem of low correlation between two tests, or (2) a prob- 
lem of finding behavioral responses which are mutually predictive. 

Researchers simply must do a better job of selecting these substi- 
tute behai iors. The substitute behavior used as the criterion measure 
(whether ii is a paper-and-pencil test or something else) must be 
performed under conditions as nearly as possible identical to those 
encountered in the unstructured, "real life" situation to which the 
experimenter wishes to generalize. For example, paper-and-pencil 
tests which attempt to elicit subjects' responses to the printed verbal 
stimulus; "Negro*' depend on the existence of some vague, gener- 
alized stereotype. One should not be astonished to discover that 
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responses to such a stereotype do not adequately predict responses 
to a specific individual with neat clothes, good manners, appropriate 
grammar, dark skin, and Negroid features. It is deplorable that 
social scientists, generally so opposed to stereotypmg, have de- 
pended upon and almost encouraged^stereotypmg in attitude mea- 
surement. 

Not only does the central stimulus differ from the "real one in 
the usual paper-and-pencil test, but the situation in which it~is-ad- 
ministered may differ from the situation in which "real" behavior 
occurs To the extent that this substitute behavior and the conditions 
under which it is elicited match the "reality" with which researchers 
are concerned, chances for producing socially relevant research will 
be increased. 

Another problem becomes apparent. Behavior on the paper-and- 
pencil test used may be highly reliable, but the "real" behavior may 
be highly unreliable and thus unpredictable by any means. "Real- 
life" behavior may be a very poor "test" for at least two reasons: (1) 
it is usually a one-item "test," and one-item tests are notoriously 
unreliable; (2) the conditions under which "real-life" behavior occurs 
are unstructured, uncontrolled, and may vary considerably from one 
instance to the next. Thus it may not be the paper-and-pencil test 
behavior that is at fault when it fails to agree with "real-hfe" be- 
havior. 

Further, most paper-and-pencil tests have T)een designed to test 
the extent to which subjects like or dislike an object. concept,.oT per- 
son, but the results have been expected to indicate the likelihood that 
an individual will perform a given action. Fishbein has suggested 
researchers might be better able to predict whether an individual 
will perform a specific action if they knew (I) what that mdividual 
believes to be the consequences of the action, and (2) how favorable 
the individual is toward those consequences. Thus, if it is necessary 
to use as the dependent variable something other than the criterion 
behavior itself, the measures used ought to give an idea of what the 
subject perceives as the likely consequences of the criterion behavior 
and the desirability of those consequences. 

The next reason why behavior on a paper-and-pencil test may not 
correlate with behavior it is intended to predict is that these tests 
may fail to reflect the importance, intensity, or motivational strength 
of an "attitude" and may give no indication of the amount of knowl- 
edge upon which the "attitude" is based. As Miller" has pointed out, 
it may require little motivation to mark an extreme position on an 
attitude scale, whereas the criterion behavior with which an experi- 
menter is concerned may require a great deal of motivation. Simi- 
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larly. Brown^ has suggested that an individual may indicate identical 
"attitudes" toward two concepts; however, he may know a great deal 
about one and very little about the other, so that he may act with con- 
siderable assurance and be very resistant to change in one case but 
be much less willing to act and more willing to change in the other 
case. 

Further, there are many cases in which subjects avoid indicating 
certain attit»»des, or in which they are influenced by what they per- 
ceive to be the wishes of the experimenter. In such cases paper-and- 
pencil test, items are usually very easy to "fake.** The subject may 
suffer a little damage to his concept of himself as a consistent and 
truthful person; often he will be unaware of inconsistency or will 
rationalize successfully. Actually, there may not be any inconsistency 
or lack of truthfulness; it is just much easier to indicate a complete 
reversal of opinion on a paper-and-pencil test than it is to reverse 
"real-life** behavior completely. 

Finally, paper-and-pencil tests have failed often because they have 
been based on implicit, a /Jr/or/ theories of social action. It has been 
assumed without empirical evidence that certain responses to certain 
test items ''should** be predictive of certain social behaviors. The 
"construa validity** of the attitude test items has been established 
by correlating them with each other; this "construct validity** has 
been so impressive it sometimes has been forgotten that the only ex- 
cuse for the existence of the test items is their usefulness in predicting 
other behavioral responses which really matter. The discovery that 
these attitude test responses do not necessarily predict other types 
of behavior has caused some to conclude that subjects are not "con- 
sistent/* whereas it should serve to remind them that armchair spec- 
ulation is no less fallible when performed by behavioral scientists. 
The most cherished of assumptions has been that there is a gener- 
alized, unidimensional tendency to "approach or avoid** and to 
evaluate the components of the environment. Since Triandus has 
demonstrated that there is no unidimensional evaluative component 
of social behavior, even that article of faith seems doomed. 

Criticism is relatively easy. More difficult is the task of offering 
suggestions for improving measurement of the dependent variable 
in decision research. Beckers suggestion is the most important: ex- 
perimenters must begin to use socially relevant "real-life** behavior 
as the criterion measure whenever that is practical. However, in 
cases where this is not practical, measures should be devised which 
will correlate with the criterion behavior. To offer a few specific 
ways in which that might be done may provoke more and better sug- 
gestions. 
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Test situations often fail to duplicate the ^'real-life ' situations. 
One possible solution is to construct a video-taped attitude test in 
which real-life situations are pictured for the subject and in which 
he is asked to indicate how he would respond. This could be done 
much in the manner of CBS' National Driver's Test. One might 
picture a specific Negro seated next to an empty seat on a bus in a 
specific city, with another empty seat available next to another pas- 
senger. The subject's choice of seat would constitute one response 
item. A number of such scenes and corresponding responses would 
make up the test. 

The second problem noted was the lack of reliability of "real-life** 
behavior. It is often possible to structure a situation in such a way 
that the subject thinks he is responding freely, when in reality he is 
being exposed to a standard test situation with standard, quantifiable, 
alternative responses. If well planned and executed, this sort of test 
can give advantages of ''reality" and standardization. With enough 
time and money, it 'may be possible to monitor free behavior for a 
long period of time in order to make reliable observations. For ex- 
ample. Dr. Kenneth Purcell, working at the Children's Asthma Re- 
search Institute in Denver, is presently testing the hypothesis that 
asthma attacks are precipitated to some extent by emotional arousal. 
Children at the Institute wear tiny transmitters which relay all their 
conversation and their respiration to central recording equipment for 
twenty-four hours a day. Trained raters then do a type of content 
analysis of the conversation. The fact that the system is operating 
successfully suggests that problems of experimental design in com- 
munication may not be as great as they first appear. Such equipment 
(supplied by North American Aviation) may be useful in speech- 
communication research. Less sophisticated equipment such as 
concealed microphones, concealed television cameras, and one-way 
glass may be satisfactory, less expensive, less obtrusive, and more 
convenient for research purposes. 

If experimenters often test "attitudes * toward objects and concepts 
and then try to use the results to predict the subjects actions^ the 
solution seems straightforward and obvious. One must determine 
subjeas* beliefs about the consequences of the criterion behavior 
and their attitudes toward those consequences. Fishbein's AB Scales 
lend themselves to such measurement, although other means un- 
doubtedly can be devised. 

The fourth problem was the need to measure the motivational 
strength of "attitudes'* and the amount of knowledge on which they 
are based. Miller's'" use of the vigor of button-pressing behavior 
as a measure of the motivational strength of "attitudes'* is a start 
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and may lead eventually to a solution. In the meantime one might 
be so gross as to ask subjects to respond to some test items designed 
to answer questions such as: ''How certain are you of this response?" 
''How difficult would it be to change your mind?" "Would you argue 
with a friend who disagreed with you on this point?" ''How much do 
you know about this concept?" 

The fifth problem was the ease with which paper-and-pencil test 
items can be "faked/* There has been little use of "indirect'' assess- 
ments of attitudes; those in this field have been suspicious of the ex- 
tensive inference necessary when using psychoanalytic devices such 
as the Rorschach Ink-blot Test and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Still, one possible indirect approach is suggested by some work 
done at the University of Iowa to determine the extent to which a 
film viewer's judgment of a facial expression depends upon the con- 
text in which the facial expression is observed. A subject tends to 
judge a man's "neutral" facial expression as indicating different emo- 
tions when the image of the "neutral" face follows a shot of a beau- 
tiful girl and when it follows a shot of a violent traffic accident. In co- 
operation with some members of the Art Department at Illinois 
State University, this writer is developing a test of "attitudes" to- 
ward art and artistic concepts which will make use of this phenome- 
non. For example, it does not seem unreasonable to make inferences 
about some subsequent behaviors of an individual who judges a 
man's "neutral'* facial expression an expression of "disgust" when 
the image is preceded by a film shot of a male dancer but judges the 
same expression to be one of "pleasure" when the image is preceded 
by a film shot of a spectacular basketball play. 

Toward the same end, those especially interested in physiological 
measurement probably will continue to search for a physiological 
response which is not subject to conscious control but bears a rela- 
tion to subsequent" evaluative behavior. Still another possibility is to 
devise some standard and compelling alternatives to attitude ex- 
tremity or attitude change. When one measures weight, he provides 
a set of standard counterweights for the measured object to "pull 
against." Measuring "attitude" with the typical paper-and-pencil 
test is akin to measuring weight without using any counterweights: 
there is no standard force against which change or extremity can be 
balanced. Thus, it is easy for the subject to indicate extremity or 
change which may bear no relation to behavioral extremity or 
change in a "real-life" situation. One solution is to devise tests which 
provide standardized and desirable alternatives which the subject 
must sacrifice in order to indicate extremity or change of attitude. 
If the subject knows he is to be penalized for every unit of extremity 
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or change which he indicates on a paper-and-penci! test, the test 
will be much more like a "real-life" situation in which he almost al- 
ways must choose among alternatives.. Penalties in units of money 
or eldctric shock are the most obvious, but fertile imaginations may' 
produce more sadistic suggestions. 

The final reason suggested to account for the low validity of paper- 
and-pencil attitude tests was the fact that many are based on im- 
plicit a priori theories of social" behavior and, almost universally, on 
the assumption that there is a unidimensional evaluative component 
of social behavior. The study by Triandus, which more or less de- 
stroyed this assumption, also suggests an entirely new approach to 
the study of decision making in social situations. 

Triandus" objected to Bogardus' Social Distance Scale on the 
ground that it is not unidimensional. A list of "socially significant 
behaviors" mentioned in American novels written after 1850 was 
compiled by Triandus. Then, a pretest was conducted to select those 
items which discriminated well, had small variances, and were not 
too similar to one another. The final measure was composed of 61 
items of social behavior. Triandus also described 34 hypothetical 
"stimulus persons" who diflTered in most combinations of race, sex, 
occupation, age and religion. Subjects were asked to inr'icate the 
likelihood of their participating in 61 diflTerent types of social be- 
havior with each of 34 diflTerent hypothetical "stimulus persons. 
Triandus reports the following as a typical item on this "Behavioral 
DifTerential": 

A 50-year old, Negro, Roman Catholic, physician, male 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

would: _: _: _: — — — : — -■ ^o"''' 
have a cocktail with this person. 

When the data were factor-analyzed, five factors appeared. The 
"Marital" factor contained such items as "I would/would not go on 
a date with . . . "I would/would not fall in love with . . . ," "I would/ 
would not marry. . . ." The "Admiration" cluster was composed of 
items such as "I would/would not admi'i the character of ... , 
"I would/would not believe . . . ," "I would/would not admire the 
ideas of . . ," "I would/would not praise the suggestions of. . . . 
The "Social Distance" factor included "1 would/would not invite 
to my club ... ," "I would/would not exclude from my neighbor- 
hood . ," "I would/would not accept as close kin by marriage. . . . 
"Friendship" included "I would/would not accept as an intimate 
friend " "I would/would not treat as an equal . . . ,' "I would/ 
would not eat with . . . "Subordination-Superordination" included 
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**I would/would-not be commanded by . . . would/would not elect 
to political office . . . /' **I would/would not treat as a subordi- 
nate . . . *i would/would not work for . . . A sixth cluster might 
have been composed of items such as **I would/would not rate favora- 
bly on a set of semantic differential scales/* had there been any such 
items. 

Triandus' findings are important for they make it obvious why at- 
titude test scores do not correlate with **socially significant, behav- 
iors'*: attitude tests are designed to be unidimensionaK while **so- 
cially significant behaviors** are multidimensional. More impor- 
tantly, Triandus* study suggests a new, empirical, inductive approach 
to the study of the decision process. Note that Triandus factor- 
analyzed the behaviors. However, it would be possible and should be 
profitable to consider each behavioral response each stimulus 

person as a separate item of data. For example, for a man to have 
a cocktail with a 50 year-old male Negro physician would be pre- 
dictive of different subsequent behaviors than for him to have a cock- 
tail with a 20 year-old Negro female prostitute. Further, it might be 
profitable to classify the subjects and run a separate factor analysis 
for each type of subject. There is no reason why more, conventional 
attitude test items could not be included in this factor analysis. 

Research on the decision process is not going to be very useful 
until those in the field abandon the unsophisticated and somewhat 
conceited notion that they can decide on an a priori basis which 
types of behaviors will be mutually predictive. Researchers are 
going to have to rely on factor analysis to identify clusters of subject- 
stimulus-behavior relationships. They must discover which behav- 
iors performed by which types of subjects toward which stimuli pre- 
dict which other behaviors by those subjects toward which other 
stimuli. These clusters of socially significant behaviors vis-a-vis 
social stimuli may become the modern successor to the primitive 
myth of attitude. The prospect appears tedious, but it probably 
would absorb fewer computer hours to find and work with such 
clusters than have been spent in factor-analyzing semantic differ- 
ential data. 

intervening Variables 

Those variables which customarily are treated as intervening are 
customarily measured and assumed to play some part in the decision 
process. These variables, now to be considered, are not manipulated 
nor considered the criterion or output of the decision process. 

The ^^personality'* variables fit this definition. In personality re- 
search there is desperate need for redefinition, analysis, and synthe- 
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sis. For example, one only needs to consider the myriad of studies 
dealing with f-scale authoritarianism, rigidity, dogmatism (open- 
and closed-mindedness), cognitive style, cognitive complexity, need 
for cognitive clarity, tolerance for ambiguity, and tolerance for dis- 
sonance. Even the experts cannot tell one from another without a 
program. One psychologist recently played the (actor analysis parlor 
game with a number of tests designed to measure cognitive style and 
complexity. He discovered that most of them were multidimensional 
and that they had many overlapping factors.*-^ There is similar 
confusion among measures of conformity, anti-conformUy, inde- 
pendence, yielding, general persuasibility, attitude instability, 
acquiescence, and agreement-response set. Throw in the need for 
achievement, aggressiveness, self-esteem, need for affiliation, and 
social desirability and one has a veritable smorgasbord from which 
Ph.D. candidates can choose at random variables to complicate their 
dissertations. The "Order of McLuhan*' certainly will go to the in- 
dividual who can produce order out of this c'^.os. However, some 
will not compete for the honor because this sort of research has 
been rather disappointing; these variables do not seem to account 
for any considerable proportion of the variance in decision behavior. 
Even if they did, it is only occasionally that the communicator finds 
himself in a group with identifiable personality types. 

Variables such as these should be investigated in such a way that 
the research would reveal something about their etiology and their 
interactions with communication and the decision process. ScheidePs 
summary of the research on sex and persuasibility is important not 
so much because it concludes that males and females differ in their 
responses to persuasion, but rather because the research provided 
the investigator with some clues about why their responses differ. 
Research seems to indicate that individuals for whom ^'aggressive- 
ness" is a personality trait are difficuh to persuade while individuals 
rendered "aggressive'' temporarily —by being frustrated— are easy 
to persuade. Some explanation of why this strange relationship exists 
and how it develops probably would contribute more to current 
knowledge of the decision process than a raft of personality-per- 
suasibility correlations. 

The prior "attitudes'* and "beliefs'* of those involved in decision 
processes have been studied extensively, usually to determine how 
they affect other intervening variables such as the individual's will- 
ingness to expose himself to new information, his attention to new 
information, and his perception and recollection of that informa- 
tion. The clearest implication for research in the decision process 
is that one can seldom aliord to ignore the possibility of interaction 
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between the prior opinions of the subjects and the independent vari- 
ables being manipulated. However, there are difficulties in using 
prior attitudes and beliefs as intervening variables; one must contend 
with regression effects, scale end effects, and the apparent tenacity 
of extreme opinions. In experiments in which these effects may con- 
stitute problem.s, it is possible to use designs which take the effects 
into account. A trend analysis (in which pre-test, post-test, and de- 
layed post-test constitute one uimension of the design) will some- 
times solve the problem. Analysis of covariance is the solution in 
other cases. Another possibility is something similar to the Auto- 
nomic Lability Score which Lacey has devised to correct an indi- 
vidual's autonomic response score when under stress according to 
his pre-stress score. 

Thus far most researchers have been content to demonstrate that 
it is difficult to achieve consensus in a decision-making group when 
the members of that group are committed to disparate opinions. If 
those studying communication would try now to devise ways of 
overcoming the commitment effect so that decisions could be made 
on more rational grounds, it would be possible to contribute some 
really practical knowledge. For example. President Johnson's pres- 
ent devotion to escalating the war in Vietnam may be due at least 
partially to the fact that he feels he has committed himself and the 
United States ''in the eyes of the world.'* If specialists in communi- 
cation could devise a means by which he could "decommit" himself 
or a means of avoiding commitment in the future, they would per- 
form an invaluable service and their corporate image probably 
would not be tarnished too badly as a result of meddling in such 
practical affairs. 

The amount of attention participants in the decision process direct 
to relevant communications is an intervening variable which needs 
much more study. While those studying communication need to de- 
termine how attention may be attracted, the major problem at the 
moment seems to be discovering a measure of attention which is 
independent of retention. Buttons, switches, and checks on paper 
are hardly satisfactory. They are beautiful illustrations of the Hei- 
senberg Uncertainty Principle: the very process of observation 
distorts the phenomenon observed. When an individual is engrossed 
completely in a communication he is likely to forget about buttons 
and switches altogether; when the communication loses his attention 
he may come back to earth long enough to flip the switch. Again, to 
mention a few possible measures of attention may stimulate others. 
Hess** has reported that an increase in the size of pupillary open- 
ings is an indication of favorable attitude, but others have reported 
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it is instead an indication of increased attention and .interest. It now 
Is possible to determine by photography not only the pupifs size 
for an individual but also the spot on which his gaze is focused at 
any given time. Both these developments should be of considerable 
interest to those interested in communication and the decision 
process. Lacey\s work with heartrate probably is less well-known, 
but it seems equally important. Briefly, it appears that decreases 
in heartrate facilitate reception of external stimulation, while 
cardiac acceleration facilitates exclusion of external stimulation 
and concentration on mental tasks. Thus, an individuaPs heartrate 
appears to be a rather good indication of the extent to which he is 
attending to a communication. The electroencephalogram (EEG) 
offers another possibility. It has been known for some time that the 
presence of high-frequency desynchronous activity in the EEG is a 
clear, though rather gross, measure of alertness.*' However, it is 
of more interest that an individual watching a light flickering at a 
rate from one to about four times the rate of critical fusion will 
develop a predominance of electrical activity in the visual cortex at 
exactly the frequency of the light's flicker.*** A motion picture pro- 
jector produces just such a flickering light on the screen. This sug- 
gests the possibility of using the proportion of **frequency-speciflc 
response*' in the visual cortex as a measure of attention to a film. 

These ideas happen to come from a field with which the writer is 
especially familiar. Others undoubtedly have better suggestions from 
other areas. It ts important to find a good independent measure of 
attention. For example, one fairly recent experiment has demon- 
strated that an aural message may be more persuasive in the pres- 
ence of a ^^distracting" visual presentation.*^ However, with no in- 
dependent measure of attention, there was no really effective way 
of establishing that subjects actually were distracted. 

Another intervening variable which has not received much atten- 
tion is the level of activation of the subject. The results of experi- 
ments on **fear appeals," frustration, and induced anxiety strongly 
suggest that increased activation (or drive tiay accompany increased 
susceptibility to persuasion up to a point, after which increased 
activation interferes with persuasibility. However, to establish 
this clearly there must be some way of manipulating activation level 
more precisely without inducing confounding "emotional" states. 
One possibility is to administer amphetamine, chlorpromazine, and 
placebo to different groups of subjects and then expose them to dif- 
ferent types of communications or present them with problem situ- 
ations in which decisions must be made. Another question that will 
require imaginative research is: what happens to persuasibility and 
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decision behavior under conditions of extreme boredom or 'Sensory 
deprivation*'? One of the few experiments in this area has demon- 
strated that subjects will change their opinions under conditions of 
sensory deprivation with no reinforcement other than the opportunity 
to listen to another persuasive message.'*" If such research is not 
socially significant to anyone else, it seems likely the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and the United States Information Agency would 
be interested. 

independent Variables 

Finally, the variables customarily manipulated and studied as 
independent variables need to be considered. 

The effects of the opinions of others have been studied by those 
who claimed to be dealing with "reference groups" or **small group 
processes" as well as by those who claimed to be experimenting with 
"ethos" or "source credibility/* As a result of all this one knows 
that a reference group is not more effective in influencing its mem- 
bers* behavior just because it is large, but it is more influential to 
the extent that it gives the appearance of consensus, that an indi- 
vidual likes the other members, that the individual respects the 
opinions of the other members, that the individual values his mem- 
bership, that the listener has power and **idiosyncrasy credits" 
within the group and that the individual's membership is salient. 
One knows also that a speaker may be influential to the extent that 
he is well-liked, perceived as expert, considered trustworthy, appar- 
ently dynamic, and perceived to be similar to the listener on almost 
any conceivable dimension. A fair amount is known about the char- 
acteristics which experimental subjects perceive influential groups 
and speakers to have, but much less is known about how subjects can 
be made to perceive groups and speakers as having those charac- 
teristics. Much is known about the dimensions of "ethos," but the 
experimental research has not produced many practical suggestions 
as to how a,Sk ;aker can make himself influential or how the de- 
cision-maker can avoid being influenced by irrelevant characteristics 
of the source. 

In the process of deliberation that precedes decision, two major 
questions are at issue. (I) What goals do we wisii to achieve? (2) 
Which of the available alternatives will most likely achieve those 
goals? Some intensive research is needed to determine how indi- 
viduals faced with a decision proceed to answer each of those ques- 
tions. 

Of course, one cannot determine the specijic goals individuals will 
select; that must wait until the specific decision is known. However, 
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one can begin to determine how goals are selected and one can de- 
termine some general goals of various types of subjects in various 
situations. For example, the research on fear appeals has provided 
some ideas about the extent to which the avoidance of pain con- 
stitutes a goal for some types of subjects and about the extent to 
which that goal can be used in a communication to motivate listeners. 
Other research has investigated the efficacy of appeals to sympathy, 
social responsibility or reciprocity, guilt, threat of punishment, 
personal freedom or self-determination, competition, aggressive- 
ness, and ego-satisfaetion. For the most part, these studies have 
been inadequate, but it should be possible to do with these other 
goals what the fear-appeal experimenters did with avoidance of 

pain. , 

There is a large body of literature bearing on the question of how 
individuals decide what actions probably will lead to the goals they 
desire. Unfortunately, most of it just leads to the conclusion that 
individuals accept or reject such propositions partially on the basis 
of objective judgment as to the probable truth of the propositions, 
but largely on the basis of the extent to which the proposition would 
be desirable if true. There is no need to prove over and over agiun 
the basic finding of social psychology, "people are no damn good. ' 
What is needed is an attempt to discover the optimum condi- 
tions for objective decisions, so that specialists in communication 
can assume a more useful role. Researchers must learn how to im- 
prove the chances that those responsible for decisions will make 

them objectively. 

Research on the timing and ordering of persuasive communica- 
tions has been disconcerting. With regard to the ordering of material 
within a single communication, the most general finding seems to be 
that one ordering is not much more effective than the other-except 
that an audience apparently expects to be informed of the existence 
of a problem before they hear the description of its solution. More- 
over, while research on ordering individual communications m 
relation to one another has also been generally disappointing, some- 
thing worth pursuing has been revealed. The disappointing research 
has concerned "primacy-recency" and "delay effects." Most of 
those doing such research seem to have viewed communicative ex- 
perience as the product of one or two unique, single-shot, unidirec- 
tional events rather than of an interaction of messages culminating 
eventually in a decision. One hardly is studying communication m the 
decision process when he fires one message and then studies Us 
echoes until they eventually die out. Communication on a given issue 
usually leads to something, be it a decision or a stalemate. Com- 
munication specialists need to abandon the posture of looking over 
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the shoulder of u si.;gl^ speaker us he lircs a message at an audience. 
The concept of "feedback" and BaaerV* description of the "obsti- 
nate audience * have helped somewhat, but even those approaches 
have not reduced much the undue fascination with the single speaker- 
audience situation. In most decision situations, most participants 
function as sources and receivers in rapid .sequence. For example. 
TannenbaumV* recent *vork has indicated that he is becoming 
more concerned with the process by which sources develop public 
images through interaction with a variety of messages and concepts, 
rather than the fusion of a single source and a single message by a sin- 
gle assertion. McGuire*s work with prior refutation and "innoculu- 
tion"" has become steadily more sophisticated and "process- 
oriented," leading to the most recent discovery that individuals begin 
to change their opinions in such a way as to reduce conflict with an 
anticipated message.^* Becker^^ has proposed a model of ihc 
decision process in which he has tried to make provision for a num- 
ber of factors not included 5n most models and, of greatest impor- 
tance, has emphasized the repetitive, reiterative, reverberating, 
circuit*^like quality of the decision process. Another hopeful sign is a 
model proposed by Barry Fulton, who received his Ph.D. last 
year from the Division '>f Communications at the University of 
Illinois. Fulton devised . vybenietic model of the decision process 
which pictures the individual operating as a homeostatic, constantly 
corrective mechanism. He tested that model using a limited number 
of variables, and successfully defended both the model -dm- Siis results 
in committee to the satisfaction of Ashby himself. The*writer of this 
paper has attempted to combine the Toulmin model of argument and 
the earlier description of the persuasion paradigm into an algebraic 
model which, while somewhat complicated, seems to provide a 
framework for representing the interactions of the decision process.^* 
Finally, there shouid be considerable interest in the results of an ap- 
proach Scheidel is using presently, in which he is treating group in- 
teraction as a stochastic process, attempting to determine the proba- 
bilities of various interactions depending upon those which have 
occurred previously. There is no reason to let Sch^^idel monopolize 
that approach; it holds promise for the study of the decision process 
on a larger scale. Holder and Ehling have, in fact, begun work on a 
model of this sort.*' The decision process is extremely complex and a 
model which adequately represents that process is going to be com- 
plex. Once a satisfactory model is available certain parts of it maybe 
isolated for intensive study, but too much research to date has been 
unproductive btcmise it ignored the complex interactions and the 
dynamic nature of communicative phenomena. 
A brief word is needed regarding language as an independent vari- 
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able in decision research. Certainly research is needed to determine 
how ambiguity can be eliminated and clarity achieved: there is little 
doubt that failure to reach decisions is attributable often to mi 
understanding. However, this i^ a problem in communication 
general and will probably be covered in other discussions. The 
work Bowers*-^** has begun, to determine the linguistic correlates of 
perceived language intensity and the effects of language intensity, 
seems to have specific relevance to decision research. Helen Franzwa 
has carried this research a little further in two respects: (1) the effects 
of words which differed on the evaluative as well as the potency- 
activity dimensions of Osgood's semantic differential were tested; 
(2) an investigation of the factors which cause speakers to choose 
language of different **inlensily" on those dimensions is underway. 
Again, this approach seems to be a step forward because it recog- 
nizes thai language (as well as other variables) affects and is affected 
by the process of communication directed toward decision. Similar 
research is needed to investigate the components or characteristics 
of aesthetic language, and the effects of different levels of such Ian- 
guage. 



Implications for Academic Programs 

The last objective of this paper is to consider the types of academic 
programs which may be required in order to follow the new direc- 
tions in decision research. Flexibility will mark successful programs. 
As already noted, some must be trained to translate and apply the 
findings of research on communication as it grow.s .nore esoteric 
and specialized. The academic programs of these persons will differ 
from the programs of students interested primarily in research per 
se.^ Furthermore, as others in the field of speech recognize the im- 
portance of behavioral research in communication, there will be 
increasing demand for minimal programs introducing empirical 
methods and findings to students not devoted primarily to behavioral- 
experimental study. It is also likely that there will be others trained 
in the traditional methodologies of rhetorical theory and public 
address who will be alert to new developments and seek programs 
designed >o give them a basic understandi' \ of findings and methods 
frorn empirical research in communical. There is no need for a 
litmus lest to determine those who are Ic han totally devoted to 
empirical-experimental study, but some o» the specialized courses 
inflicted on students who concentrate on this approach may inad- 
vertently serve that function in that they constitute a formidable 
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barrier to those lacking training in the behavioral sciences. Scholars 
of the sort represented at this conference must be prepared to ser\'e 
the non-specialists with courses surveying the literature of behav- 
ioral-experimental research and introducing basic concepts in 
statistics and experimental design. 

In educating those who intend to produce original research, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to build special ists> Most teachers would 
like to create students in their own images: certainly this writer will 
confess to that conceit. Nevertheless, educators are going to have 
to face the fact that some students of speech-communication have 
had more rhetorical theory and public address iMn they need. 
Rhetorical theory and public address can be areas from which to 
borrow knowledge^ but a Ph.D. candidate simply cannot expect to 
be a fully competent rhetorician, historian of public address, and 
have an adequate knowledge of statistics, psychology, sociology, 
linguistics, psycholinguistics, and communication theory to estab- 
lish him as a competent behavioral-experimental investigator of 
speech-communication. For tho-.^ who will produce origi: ii research 
of the last sort, some courses in rhetorical theory and public address 
probably must be sacrificed to enable candidates to put together the 
specialized programs which may, ultimately, draw on disciplines 
never before considered related to the study of communication. It 
sounds a little strange to call for specialization and an interdiscipli- 
nary approach at the same time, but that is exactly what is needed. 
Moreover, there must be a few core courses that are uniquely courses 
in communication in order to give students in the area a sense of 
identity. 

Another paper in this series will deal with new approaches to meth- 
odology, but there is one point which must appear obvious from the 
foregoing recommendations: the traditional, static, experimental 
designs will be replaced gradually by new process-oriented statistics 
and designs. Multivariate analysis, panel analysis, trend analysis, 
analysis of covariance, and factor analysis already are coming into 
widespread use. Information theory, under the more appropriate 
title of "uncertainty analysis,'' is likely to become especially ap- 
propriate to and useful in the field of research on communication, 
not as a means of quantifying information flow but as a statistical 
tool. 

Finally, special attention must be paid to instilling in students a 
delicate combination of healthy scepticism and operational orienta- 
tion with imagination and analytic ability. There is an impressive 
statement by Bronowski that ''an innovation in [science or art] oc- 
curs only when a single mind perceives in. disorder a deep new 
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unity/*"''-* It can be added that innovation occurs also when a single 
mind perceives in unity a deep new disorder. Progress in science is 
a process of alternating and concurrent analysis and synthesis, and 
students must be trained to do these tasks. On the other hand, they 
must be trained to be suspicious of theories which are too imagina- 
tive, which use hypothetical constructs incapable of operational defi- 
nition. Judicious application of Occam's.Razor would have prevented 
a great deal of dissonance in the past and may prevent a great deal 
in the future. 

Conclusion 

Two general suggestions have been elaborated as specifically as 
seems feasible in a paper of this scope— that research must be rele- 
vant to communication problems of a real society and that the re- 
sults of research must be communicated to those who can use them. 
It has been suggested that those interested in communication and 
the decision process: (I) must train translators and specialists in 
communication to transmit and use the findings; (2) must use socially 
significant behaviors as dependent variables whenever that is prac- 
tical, and when that is impractical must use substitute behaviors 
which have been demonstrated to be correlated highly with the 
behaviors •v « which investigators are concerned; (3) must find out 
u7;r cen..in uemographic variables are related to decision behavior 
and Aou' those relationships develop rather than merely fish for new 
relationships; (4) must devise new ways to avoid confounding regres- 
sion effects, scale end effects, and tenacity of extreme attitudes when 
doing research on the effects of prior attitudes and beliefs; (5) 
must find ways to avoid the commitment effect, ceasing to be- 
labor the proposition that there is such an effect; (6) must devise 
independent measures of attention to a communication; (7) must 
find new means of investigating the relationships among alertness, 
arousal, stimulus deprivation and decision behavior; (8) must pro- 
duce more practical suggestions about how the decision maker 
can avoid irrelevant influences of speakers; (9) must determine the 
types of goals individuals choose, how they choose them, the relative 
success of choices and special considerations which may apply in 
appeals to each type; (10) must go beyond proving that individuals 
usually do not make objective decisions and try to determine the 
optimal conditions for objective decisions; (11) must study com- 
munication as a complex process of interactions among messages 
and other variables, instead of being satisfied to add a feedback loop 
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to a model of communication; (12) must intensify research into the 
effects of evaluative, potent, active, and aesthetic language as a part 
of communication in the decision process; (13) must develop flexible 
graduate programs capable of (a) providing a minimum of necessary 
knowledge to those not interested primarily in the behavioral ap- 
proach to communication, yet (b) allowing the student who wants 
to do research on communication and the decision process the 
latitude to range far afield to find the unique interdisciplinary 
combination in which he wishes to specialize; (14) must expand 
methodology to include new, process-oriented statistical treatments; 
(15) must teach students the processes of operational definition, 
analysis and synthesis. 

Obviously, many major needs in decision research have been 
missed, as have many possible solutions to those needs. The purpose 
of this paper is primarily to stimulate new ideas. If that purpose is 
accomplished the ideas presented here will be a minute fraction of 
those generatec' Instead of concluding this paper, it seems best to 
propose it as an introduction to the really important task which must 
begin now. It is the hope of the writer that his inconsequential stim- 
ulus will be buried in an avalanche of imaginative and useful 
responses. 
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A Response to Gary L Cronkhite's 

"Out of the Ivory Palaces: A Proposal for 
Useful Research in Communication 
and Decision" 

FRANKLYN S. HAIMAN 



The first five pages of Cronkhite*s,paper urge the conference to 
-make itself and the research ideas generated from it relevant to con- * 
temporary society*s needs. Did the rhetoric of the first few pages 
arouse attention, stroke prejudices, and render conferees receptive 
for what was to follow? It is only after some reflection that one may 
remember (and not unkindly) that this song has been heard before. 
This should not invalidate the message, but it does suggest that there 
may be some problems in its implementation— else the implementa- 
tion happily would have occurred long ago. 

Other scholars (if not members of the same immediate academic 
family) some years ago heeded the call that Cronkhite has now re- 
issued relative to decision making; they were the disciples of Kurt 
Lewin and his action-research philosophy. Perhaps something can 
be learned from their experience. First, one might learn that the 
action-researcher opens himself to a great measure of suspicion 
(perhaps, to some extent, well-founded) that his objectivity and purity 
as a research scholar have become contaminated by his involve- 
ment with the world of practical affairs. Second, the game of shifting 
roles from that of detached scholar to that of concerned pre- 
scriptivi.st is about as comfortable as walking a tightrope. Third, if 
one*s primary goal is upward mobility in the academic hierarchy, 
this is not the easiest or surest route. (This is not to suggest that up- 
ward mobility should be one s primary goal, but simply that there 
may be a price to pay for one*s principles so long as academia re- 
mains as it is.) Last, communicating one*s expertise to the worldly 
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community in such a way as lo make any impact on practice poses 
an even larger problem in source credibility for the action-researcher 
than that of maintaining eihos among his more disengaged col- 
leagues. 

Charles Osgood, with the considerable weight of the presidency of 
the American Psychological Association to his credit, had little 
influence on the conduct of foreign policy with his widely communi- 
cated psychological analysis and prescriptions for the de-escalation of 
international tensions. The possibilities of success seem meager 
for those with fewer credentials. Perhaps the most relevant contem- 
porary problem to which speech-communication specialists can con- 
tribute is not the discovery of new knowledge about decision making, 
but the discovery of new and more effective means of communicat- 
ing what is known already to those who influence or control the 
nation's destiny. There, alone, is a sizeable task for concentrated re- 
search, and one that well might merit scholars' highest priority. 

With these preliminary remarks about the general tone of Cron- 
khite's paper, this response next will focus on some specifics about 
which this respondent and Cronkhite are in agreement. 

First, the suggestion that provisions for internships or apprentice- 
ships in a variety of social action or social change institutions be built 
into speech-communication graduate programs seems to be an 
eminently sensible proposal. 

"Second, widespread awareness and acceptance of Cronkhite's the- 
sis that socially significant behaviors are usually multidimensional 
and nonverbal (the latter being extrapolated from what he said 
about the inadequacies of paper-and-pencil tests) would improve the. 
field's research efforts a thousand-fold. This need not contradict the 
conference's proposal that the research focus in speech-communica- 
tion should be on situations in which verbal communication takes 
place, for more use can still be made of nonverbal behavior as a 
dependent variable. 

Third, the suggestion of video-taped attitude tests patterned after 
CBS' National Driver's Test is a notion that seems worthy of further 
exploration. 

Fourth, there is clearly a *'need to abandon the posture of lookmg 
over the shoulder of a single speaker as he fires a message at an 
audience," and to accept more fully all the implications of the propo- 
sition: **In most decision situations, most participants function as 
sources and receivers in rapid sequence." 

Fifth, and again with respect to graduate training, it was pleasing 
and amazing to read Cronkhite's call both for specialization and for 
an interdisciplinary approach. This call was pleasing because it 
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Struck a highly sympathetic chord; it was amazing because this 
paradoxical proposal is identical to a view which a social psychologist 
at Northwestern University, Donald Campbell, has been propound- 
ing for some time. Campbell's notion is that scholars need to break 
from the bind in which all departments find themselves (i.e., requir- 
ing a common core of material for a major in psychology or speech 
or sociology) and let students operate on the fringes of these depart- 
ments with a strong interdisciplinary flavor to their programs. Such 
students should not be expected to pass the same kind of qualifying 
examination that everybody else in a given department passes. Camp- 
bell also would like to see the day when it is no longer necessary to 
feel guilty at cocktail parties because one is not conversant with the 
same journals that fellow psychologists read; instead, it would be a 
mark of a mature scholar if one were familiar with journals different 
from those colleagues read. If each man in a given department 
reads different journals, scholars might have more to learn from one 
another. 

Now, a few small bones require picking. First, the suggestion that 
speech-communication scholars might start a new journal which 
prints articles focusing on practical applications does not excite 
this respondent. The prospects are not encouraging that material of 
stature would be submitted to such a journal. However, a more im- 
portant consideration is the assertion made earlier in these remarks: 
how best to communicate knowledge to the public has not been es- 
tablished; until this is done scholars should hesitate to undertake any 
such potentially ill-fated ventures. 

Second, with respect to the problem of measuring the motivational 
strength of attitudes, Cronkhite suggests one might be naive or 
gross enough to ask a subject directly such questions as "How certain 
are you of your responses?" Hopefully, some better alternatives can 
be found. 

Third, Cronkhite was perhaps too harsh on the research in deci- 
sion-making behavior that has dealt with the intervening variables of 
personality. While the rigor of the particular definitions or measures 
of the personality variables that commonly have been employed (for 
example, the F Scale and Dogmatism Scale) cannot be defended en- 
thusiastically, surely some creative work has been done here. This 
particular line of research does not stand out especially as one that has 
been disappointing. 

Fourth, it is not clear how the physiological measures of attention 
(aside from observing pupillary dilation as Cronkhite proposes) such 
as heartrate and electroencephalograms avoid the error against which 
researchers are wisely cautioned (i.e., observers' distortion of the 
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phenomenon observed). Is there any way of measuring hearlrale, 
GSR, etc., without the subject's awareness thai measures are being 
taken? 

Last, if as much has been learned about the dimensions of ethos as 
Cronkhite indicates, then how could one fail to infer practical sugges- 
tions from that research as to how a speaker can make himself more 
influential-— a matter about which Cronkhite says little is known? 

It might be appropriate to conclude with a gen .-ral comment that 
was stimulated as a result of the papers by Cronkhite, Clevenger, and 
Miller. It is, indeed, important that more unobtrusive ways be found 
to measure social behavior, that contamination of research results 
with exper imen tal effects be avoided, and that speech-communica- 
tion research efforts become more relevant to the real problems of 
contemporary society. Therefore, it seems a matter of the highest 
priority to shift a major share of scholars' efforts toward field research 
—which is much discussed today, even among the former true be- 
lievers in the experimental method. 



A Response to Gary L Cronkhite's 

"Out of the Ivory Palaces: A Proposal for 
Useful Research in Communication 
and Decision" 

STANLEY F. PAULSON 



Cronkhite strikes a nerve when indicating that the time has come 
to make speech-communication research relevant to real **communi- 
cative problems of a real society/* Outside of speech and hearing 
therapy, the field chiefly has been studying communication of the 
middle class— faithfully studying it while communicative crises have 
risen to a roar in the streets. Black-white tensions may be rising so 
fast that speech scholars* effectiveness in research or instruction in 
the ghetto becomes questionable. Perhaps the most direct approach 
to change in the speech-communication field may be the recruiting 
of graduate students from cultural sub-groups now conspicuously un- 
represented in many of the field's academic departments. 

Most scholars would agree readily that speech-communication re- 
search needs public exposure. However, if a **popular" publication 
were launched, it probably would be read only by the same faitTiful 
band already reached through the more scholarly journals. To 
speak to the larger audience, national magazines would be the bet- 
ter forum. For example, the Saturday Review with its **Communica- 
tions*' section would be hospitable to relevant research and analyses 
of current crises. Of course, editors of such national magazines 
would make the judgment as to relevance and importance, but that 
judgment probably should be made by someone outside the field. 
Intriguing as the suggestion of specially trained disseminators is, 
what is to prevent communication scholars themselves from writing 
for the public periodicals as colleagues in other disciplines are doing 
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already? Cronkhite, as his paper indicates, could do it, and he 
would not bore anybody. 

As the paper moved to the discussion of research in decision proc- 
esses, a dcfiniti<:^i of what was meant by ''decision** or "decision 
making** was expected. Since none appeared, one could only infer 
from the excellent examination of dependent variables what it 
might be; apparently, a decision refers to a change in response of a 
given magnitude on a measure of a dependent variable. If thai meas- 
ure is an overt act (e.g., getting a chest x-ray, buying a toothbrush, or 
going to vote), the outcome is clearly a decision— perhaps even a 
socially relevant one. Conversely, if the measure is a substitute be- 
havior (e.g., a pencil-and-paper test), the question of the amount of 
change in the behavior to be considered a ''decision** is a relevant 
concern. The use of inferential statistics to define whether or not a 
given magnitude of change is significant, as Clevcnger warns in 
his paper, does not shed much illumination. Cronkhiie considers 
"real-life** changes in behavior to be the outcomes which clearly 
mark decision making, and this seems reasonable if one can 
somehow get at the intervening changes between comprehension 
and action. The mythical beast, "attitude,** can be thrown out, but 
it is still necessary to account for the dynamics of information*s be- 
coming action. An information-decision model proposed by Holder 
and Ehling based upon a mathematical application of Markov chain 
theory, may shed some light on the process.* It was developed fol- 
lowing a study of information units which high school students ac- 
quired as they were making a decision regarding whether or not lo 
attend college. The simulation is based on probabilities* ' Hing 
toward, or away from, decision as favorable and unfavorable infor- 
mation is accumulated. Such an analysis is especially helpful in 
illuminating the process character of decision making, even though 
it is limited by its inherent assumptions (e.g., each unit of informa- 
tion is assumed to be equal in its efTecl on the probability of deci- 

on). 

In spite of some of their limitations, the pencil-and paper test.s 
may also shed light on this complicated process. 

There is always a variety of alternative plans that could have led 
the subject to exhibit the same behavior: the best we can do islo se- 
lect the simplest one compatible with all the facts. But, because 
this kind of ambiguity is such a pervasive feature of behavioral 
analysis, it is important to reduce it as far as possible. In this en- 
deavor, the subject's verbal report has one great recommendation in 
its favor, because language, for all its notorious shoncommgs, is 
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still the least ambiguous of all the channels open from one human 
being tojmother.-' 

In his cxaminalion of measures of dependent and intervening 
variables, Cronkhite properly scores the weaknesses they have as pre- 
dictors of other behaviors, as unidimensional tests of multi-dimen- 
sional factors, as indicators of intensity or amount of information, and 
as adequate symbolic representations of behavioral situations. Cron- 
khite does not seem to reject their use as much as to suggest that 
they are limited in value by their weaknesses, and that ihey are less 
valid as behavioral criteria than socially relevant behaviors which 
might be measured unobtrusively. Because Fishbein*s scales and 
Triandus' instrument open new possibilities for analysis, Cronkhite 
suggests their use; similar restructuring of other tests which he re- 
gards with suspicion might well be possible. 

The use of observable decision-making behaviors as criteria is 
properly stressed both for greater applicability to social circum- 
stances and more realistic development of theory. Like other dis- 
ciplines, speech-communication research now is going to stress Held 
study. This respondent is in full agreement with this practice. How- 
ever, there is a continuing need for laboratory studies, if only because 
they are necessary preliminaries to lield studies— which are not easy 
to arrange and are. often costly. More can be done in both kinds of 
studies to get at aspects of theory now neglected. For example, while 
there is general agreement that the one-shot communication experi- 
ment is inadequate, little use has been made of communication series 
or even the two-step flow design. Among others, William Stephen- 
son^ insists that interaCaon among peers in a social group after 
hearing a message may be more important to efTects of the message 
than many characteristics of the message itself. Video-recording of 
college peer groups in discussion after hearing a speech could be ar- 
ranged, with analysis of this second stage designed to determine 
changes attributable to the message, verbal indices of retention and 
salience, and subsequent actions. If anyone is concerned that this 
moves speech-communication scholars into mass-communication re- 
search, the answer must be that the communication process itself 
leads there. Most audiences today are not seated in auditoriums lis- 
tening to speakers. 

Cronkhile's paper seems to indicate that the studies of indepenucnl 
variables appear less impressive than the work on dependent 
variables, whether or not Iha* represents the state of the art. This 
commentator supports Gerald Miller's view that the role of message 
variables in the communicative transaction is central to research in 
this field: the view is one which suggests a priority in research possi- 
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bililics. In ihis jespccl, ihe work of Bowers' is particularly impor- 
lanl. The study of message variables seems lo be in ils infancy in 
small-group research. Lillle is known of ihe varying kinds of infor- 
mation, evaluative slalemenls, questions, sequences of information, 
and language intensity— with regard to their influences on out- 
comes. In their attempt to induce a theory of group process in de- 
cision making from empirical studies, Collins and Guetzkow* do not 
mention language; the only study of information eflfects mentioned 
is the Catheart study in a speaker-audience situation. Bales* has not 
moved beyond his categories of expressive behaviors. Message 
variables in the small group are sorely in need of study. Speech-com- 
munication scholars should be in a better position to contribute to 
(hat study than scholars from any other field. 

The many-sided examination of decision processes which Cron- 
khite has provided will not only strike a nerve here and there; it 
should stimulafr i search which penetrates more deeply into the 
heart of the communication process. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Research Methodologies in 
Speech-Communication 

THEODORE CLEVENGER. JR. 



Introduction 

The length assigned to this paper does not permit an examination 
of all possibilities inherent in the topic. Therefore, the paper will not 
attempt a critical analysis of every phase of what might be called 
"methodology** of research in every branch of "speech-communica- 
tion." Instead, special priority in consideration will be given to those 
questions that contribute most directly and significantly to the de- 
vclopment of research in speech-communication. This implies that 
priority should be given to basic questions, since presumably greater 
benefits will flow from solutions to these problems than from solutions 
to more superficial ones, a; ), priority will be given to questions 
whose answers lie more or less at hand, since these represent the 
most immediate developmental opportunities. Finally, attention will 
be focused on questions oj future behavior rather than on pre- 
vious efforts, since in the context of a developing field of study the 
past is useful primarily as a springboard into the future. 

Theory and Research 

Why do research? In a colloquium making .provision for so few 
papers, why devote one entire presentation to research methodology, 
a topic that in itself contributes nothing substantively to an under- 
standing of speech, communication, or the conjunction of the two? 
One answer, of course, could be given on purely pragmatic grounds: 
research today is the primary means of personal advancement 
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through the academic ranks and the most reliable index to the status 
and respectability of a discipline or department. Scholars need to do 
research (or lo pretend to do it) for this practical reason if for no 

oi^^r. . ,. ,. u 

Surely it will not be thought unkind to observe that much research 

in speech-communication (as in most of the other social and be- 
havioral sciences) seems traceable to this single motivation. For- 
tunately, the rules of the game with regard to publication force these 
studies into a format that renders them potentially useful, so that even 
from the opportunist a contribution is extracted en route, as it were, 
to the reinforcement sought. But such studies, conducted piecemeal 
for their own sakes and presented as isolated set-pieces in the 
journals, do little toward the immediate development of speech- 
communication as a discipline. They create the illusion of progress 
without providing the solid underpinnings that all real development 
requires. 

•For purposes of further discussion, consider the following hy- 
pothesis: Thai research which is nwsi instrumental to the develop- 
ment oj an intellectual discipline is conducted within the context of 
theory development. Just what is meant by ''the context of theory 
development" will be seen shortly; but some examples of the kinds 
of research this hypothesis excludes will be considered first. In en - 
merating these examples, there is no intent to imply that lliey do 
not represent useful kinds of research, or that they should not be 
done. The contention is simply that their contributions to the de- 
velopment of the discipline are either small or indirect. 

Much research goes into the creation of standardized tests of in- 
dividual traits, aptitudes and achievements, to be used as aids in 
school admission, job selection, and placement in or exemption 
from special programs of therapy or training.* To develop tests of 
this kind calls for theoretical knowledge as well as research exper- 
tise; the ability of a discipline to generate such tests is one meas- 
ure of its maturity. However, unless the effort to build such an in- 
strument runs into unexpected theoretical problems, such research 
has no feedback effect on the discipline itself. In r very important 
sense, then, the more successful the effort is to develop a measuring 
instrument for some practical purpose, the less such an effort con- 
tributes to the field of study out of which it grew. 

The same may be said for the great majority of pedagogical ex- 
periments, especially those comparing one method of training or 
instruction with another. Because there is a need to know belter how 
to teach, such experiments must be done; but researchers should not 
delude themselves into believing that such studies contribute very 
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much to an understanding of speech-communication, especially 
when experiments are successful. Consider, for instance, the experi- 
ment by Cobin and Clevenger that compared mass, televised lectures 
with typical ^mall-class instructional procedures in a course in oral 
interpretation* using small-section instructors of var>'ing levels of 
training and experience. A test over the substantive content of the 
course showed that when compared to sections taught by highly 
trained and experienced instructors, the televised lectures offered 
no advantage; whereas they offered a substantial advantage * hen* 
compared to sections taught by inexperienced graduate students.'-' 
To any department contemplating the changeover to instruction by 
television in the basic oral interpretation course, these results are 
important: but to the extent that they contribute to theory at all, 
they bear more upon the theory of pedagogy than upon any 
theory of speech-communication. To be sure, one might be led by 
these results to speculate on certain broad principles of face-to- 
face interaction. However, the connection is nebulous and the 
route from this experiment to theory in speech-communication is 
tortuous and indirect. 

A third kind of research that contributes little to theory is the 
experimental test of an isolated hypothesis. Such studies, once char- 
acterized by Halben Gulley as "fishing expeditions,'' abound in the 
literature of this field. Are men less persuasible than women? Will an 
inductively-oi^anized speech convey more information than a de- 
ductively-organized one? Is emotional language more persuasive than 
rational language? Experimental tests of hypotheses such as these 
make interesting reading and good material for a Sunday supplement; 
but from the standpoint of advancing the discipline, they are much 
less valua^ble than the questions to which they lead. Assuming that 
an hypothesis such as one of these is true (or false), what then? That 
women are more persuasible than men (if they are) is much less in- 
teresting and incomparably less profitable from a theoretical point 
of view than the reasons behind such a difference. Before con- 
ducting experiments on the differentia, effectiveness of various forms 
of organization, one well might devote some thought to the implica- 
tions of such differences: if they exist, what mechanism could possibly 
account for them? Such purely theoretical inquiry might lead to 
questions more basic and hypotheses more powerful than those 
originally proposed: even if they did not, they would create a con- 
text of relevance for the hypotheses in question.. 

Why should a high priority be assigned to research that does make 
a contribution to theory? The answer is, because a field of study 
waxes or wanes, prospers or languishes, according to the strength 
of its theory. In this sense, "theory" does not refer exclusively to the 
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son of formal propositions lhal characlcrize nuclear physics, bul 
more broadly to any organized set cf interrelated statements based 
on a coherent and reasonably well-understood set of concepts serv- 
ing as central focus to a field of study.^ Any area of inquiry that as- 
pires to disciplinary status must address at least a portion of its effort 
to generating such a set of statements. In a developing field, research 
devoted to this end represents capital investment. Because the nas- 
cent discipline of speech-communication is so greatly in need of 
such capital, any discussion of research method must consider cer- 
tain elementary but absolutely vital problems of theory construction. 

To begin, scholars must disabuse themselves of the notion that the 
only contribution of research to theory is verification. Verljicaiion 
of theory, which is presently a very Tmportant research contribution 
in physics, is perhaps the least important function of research in 
speech-communication given its present state of development. The 
function ol clarification is much more important. 

Research helps to clarify theory in several ways, the most obvious 
of which is to subject key concepts to operational tests. One ex- 
ample of this principle in operation is the term ""stage fright.*' Almost 
a decade ago it was proposed oh the basis of research evidence that 
this term stood in need of replacement. It had represented a sin- 
gle-variable, unitary concept. Efforts were made to operationalize 
"stage fright" in terms of physiological response, overt" behavior, 
and verbal report. Not only did the three operationalizations fail to 
correlate well, but extraneous variables seemed to affect them in 
different ways. It would be comforting to report that the theoretical 
problems raised by this analysis have been olved; regrettably, in u 
display of the dilettantism that marks too much research, the au- 
thor turned his attention elsewhere and has to this day published 
nothing further on the matter.^ But even iconoclasm of this sort 
serves the end of theory development. At least now there is good 
reasoa to believe thal-one-of the terms scholars continue to use is 
ambiguous. An exploration of that ambiguity could well lead re- 
search in new and unexpected directions; it could lead to new and bet- 
ter theory. 

A second example is the concept of '"ethos.*' Long one of the more 
difficult concepts of rhetoric, its mysteries grow somewhat less 
opaque when one asks, ""Where do you look for it— in the speaker, 
in the audience, or in the speech?"* The same is true of the concepts 
""emotional** and ""logical" as applied to discourse.**' In each locus - 
speaker, speech, audience— a different .set of variables and relations 
is found; so that not only is a relatively obscure concept rendered 
clearer, but a richer vein of theoretical ore is laid bare. 

One final example of conceptual clarification through research is 
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a key term in many propositions relating to speech-communication: 
"attitude." After almost half a century of empirical research into 
attitude formation and change, it has become clear that this omni- 
V ns term covers a very great range of different things. In principle un- 
observable, a "mythical beast" in Cronkhite's terminology, the 
attitude is presumably "revealed" or "reflected" in many things: 
unstructured verbal behavior, responses to structured verbal in- 
ventories, nonverbal cues, and overt choice-behavior. But it turns out 
that each' of these domains of behavior is highly sensitive to con- 
textual effects and that they often fail to comport with one another 
as one might expect. What, then, is the status of "attitude" as a 
term in theoretical statements? The interconnections among its 
various facets turn out.to be at least as interesting as its relations to 
other variables." 

With regard to these examples of conceptual clarification and con- 
sequent development of theory through empirical research two points 
should be underscored, the first concerning theory and the second 
concerning method. First, note that conceptual clarification through 
empirical research exerts a definite bias on theory. Communica- 
tion theory that is shaped by recourse to observations eventually 
will become predominantly behavioral and empirical. Concepts 
that are incompatible with or irrelevant to observations of behavior 
gradually will be weeded out to be replaced by more exact and 
specific ideas.* 

Second, note that the initial steps toward clarification always 
are made before any experiment is performed— namely, locating 
some way of measuring or identifying the variable representing-the 
concept. Whenever two or more fundamentally different ways of 
measuring the same variable can be found, one may expect to find 
some ambiguity in the underlying concept. In some cases data may 
help to resolve the ambiguity, but in most instances one will be 
pushed to a conceptual reassessment and to the construction of new 
or additional theory. Sometimes researchers are capable of seeing 
that this must be done before any data are in hand. When this is the 
case, it is wasteful and frivolous to perform experiments before the 
theoretical problems have been worked out to whatever extent is 
possible. Of all the principles of research methodology, this is the 
one that- is violated most often in speech-communication research; its 
regular observance holds the greatest potential for developing the 
field through research. 

The foregoing should illustrate how clarification of concepts con- 
tributes to theory development. A second part of theory development 
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is the specification of relations, and this also is related intimately to 
research method. For example, consider the problem that con- 
fronted Grant Fairbanks and his colleagues and students when they 
first began to study the comprehensibilily of time-compressed speech. 
They were certain that speech, could be compressed in the time 
domain to the level of total incomprehensibility. Short of the 
point where basic intelligibility was afTecled, how would compres- 
sion increments affect recall of information content? Would com- 
prehension remain constant up to a point, then drop rapidly to the 
zero level, or would it suffer a small loss with each increment in rate? 
If diminution of comprehension was gradual, would the decre- 
ments be observed along the entire range from the slowest imagin- 
able rates to the fastest, or if not, at what points would they set in? 
Such questions as these imply a much more detailed analysis of the 
relationship between two variables than one often observes. In its 
crudest, least-developed form, the hypothesis under investigation 
in the experiments by Fairbanks, et aL. was, "Time compression re- 
duces the comprehensibility of speech.** Fortunately, they set up their 
experiments so as to explore X\\t nature of the relationship in greater 
detail.® In this instance, the investigators proposed a functional rela- 
tion and designed their experiments so as to get at least some hints 
regarding the parameters of the function. Such studies are much 
more useful lhan the simple-minded binary experiments into which 
behaviorists so often rush with half-analyzed theory. To ask whether 
X is greater (in some respect) than Y is only the beginning; ultimale;>, 
one cannot avoid asking much more detailed questions about how 
X is related to Y. Investigators could conserve much effort and pro- 
duce much more significant research by thinking through the possi- 
bilities inherent in the relation before setting up observational 
tests. * 

The same may be said for pre-experimental analysis of possible 
interactions among independent variables. If, for example, the dif- 
ficulty level of the material interacts with rate of presentation as it 
affects information gain, then the nature of ihe functional relation 
between rate and comprehension will vary from one difficulty level 
to another.*" Now, from a methodological point of view it is crucial 
to recognize that the possibility of this interaction is not simply an- 
other hypothesis to be investigated separately. If it exists, then it will 
affect the outcome of any experiment performed. If one ignores the 
difficulty variable, confounding it either systematically or non- 
systematically with rate levels, this will introduce "noise," making it 
impossible to observe any true relation between the other two varia- 
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bles. If, on the oiKer hand, one controls it ai a certain level, any 
functional relation observed between the other two variables will be 
an artifact of the particular difficulty level chosen. 

Clearly the point to be observed here is that possible interactions 
should be contemplated bejore an experiment is performed, not 
introduced. as belated explanations for confusing or unanticipated 
results— as is sometimes done (particularly in attitude-change stud- 
ies). The interaction potential is there from the moment the experi- 
ment is first conceived; it requires. no'data to elucidate the possi- 
bility, since the question of interactions is essentially theoretical, 
not empirical. If the researcher*s eye is fixed firmly on the the- 
oretical context of his observational test, he will analyze in advance 
for potential interactions and either design his experiment to con- 
trol the interactions in accepable ways or build suitable tests for 
them into the experiment. Then, there will be no embarrassing neces- 
sity to claim (post hoc) that the results might have been different if 
only such-and-such a variable had been controlled or set at a dif- 
ferent level. Any study that relies on such a claim makes a shaky 
contribution at best. 

To recapitulate what has been said about the relation of theory 
to research method, it has been argued that the development of 
theory should be given a high priority among objectives, being the 
principal agency of disciplinary development at this time. From this 
it follows that theory-oriented research should receive heavy em- 
phasis. Such research may be expected to bias theory in the direc- 
tion of behavioral and empirical propositions. Its primary value at 
this point in the field*s growth probably will be clarification rather 
than verification of theory. It will achieve this end by forcing reas- 
sessment of key terms, leading in many cases to their replacement 
with more detailed and precise concepts. Research in turn will 
benefit from more specific and complete theoretical statements, 
particularly with regard to functional relations between pairs of 
variables, and with regard to interactions among independent 
variables, both of which need to be spelled out in greater detail 
than now is commonly done. It has been argued that these considera- 
tions are not extraneous to methodology as is often supposed, but 
constitute a most vital aspect of research method that demands early 
and constant attention in research design. 

Though discussion next focuses on issues that are usually associated 
with research method, the relation of theory to research will re- 
ceive continued attention. In view of the central, developmental 
role assigned'to theory it is nof merely desirable but in fact inevi- 
table that such questions will often arise in the following discussions of 
measurement, strategics and analysis. 
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Selecting and Measuring Variables 

One of the myths of research method holds that the researcher first 
selects a variable then finds a suitable way of measuring it. Very 
rarely does this represent the actual course of events. Moreover, ad- 
herence to this paradigm is the source of much confusion in both the 
design and the interpretation of experiments. 

Sometimes the paradigm is valid. Take, for example, the problem _ 
of measuring fundamental frequency of the voice. There exists an 
adequate definition of just what the fundamental frequency is and 
several ingenious methods have been developed for Pleasuring it, 
all of which (when working properly) give the same results.*' How- 
ever, because each method is subject to some specific, known limita- 
tion—such as costliness, instability under particular conditions, or 
time needed to reduce data—the search still continues for a simple, 
reliable, quick, and inexpensive means of extracting the fundamental 
frequency from a voice signal.* While the engineering aspects of this 
problem are staggeringly complex, fundamental frequency meas- 
urement represents a basically simple measurement task; one knows 
exactly what is wanted and the only problem is how to get it. 

Against this classically simple problem, contrast the difficulty of 
**measuring'* vocal variety, comprehension, attitude, and atten- 
tion. When investigators set out to measure one of these variables, 
disaster is invited precisely to the extent that solutions are antici- 
pated as probably quick and satisfactory. The problem in each case 
is not to find a way of recording what one obtains, but to decide 
exactly what it is that one wants to observe. Each of these variables 
is complex. When closely examined, each can be seen to consist of 
a number of more specific variables, most of which are nonobserv- 
able entities presumed to exist somewhere (usually inside the head 
of some person). In **measuring*' variables such as these, one is in- 
variably forced to measure either component variables or surro- 
gate j^miiables, presumably closely enough tied to the complex or 
nonobservable variable to reflect its state accurately. Such fictions 
are useful primarily as a means of deferring hard questions for later 
resolution. But when one can, for example,- obtain very difTerent re- 
sults in the same experiment regarding information gain as meas- 
ured by free-response and by multiple-choice methods, it should be 
realized that a theoretical-methodological debt has been incurred 
that will one day have to be paid.''' 

Of course, in the long run no experiment can test hypotheses re- 
garding variables not measured. Thus, to say that Kretsinger's ex- 
periment measured inattention by recording restiveness levels of a 
juvenile audience is to use the concept **attention" in a metaphorical 
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way, a point that the author recognized. In resorting to the "wig- 
gle-meter'' one may start out looking for a measure of attention, but 
soon find that variable unmeasurable, and end by measuring another 
variable instead. 

It is precisely at this point that the question of validity, so often 
mooted in psychological and educational research, rears its head. If 
researchers succumb to the temptations it offers they find themselves 
wondering whether the squiggles on the chart paper actually are a 
valid index of attention. In.this instance, as in nine cases out of ten 
wfiere the issue of validity is raised, the question is inappropriate. 
It may be appropriate to inquire whether the squiggles are a valid 
index to restiveness; but since restiveness and attention are not 
logical antitheses (readers can imagine someone as both restive and 
attentive on one occasion and neither restive nor attentive on an- • 
other), it should be obvious that a measure of restiveness is not a valid 
measure of attention except under special conditions. In a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of cases where the question of validity is 
raised a close analysis reveals that the investigator is trying o have 
his cake and eat it too; the investigator wants to use an empirical 
measure, but hopes to extend it so as to test an hypothesis regarding 
some nonempirical (that is, nonobservable) variable. In cases such as 
these, the experimenter may have begun by choosing Ihfe vari- 
able with which he wanted to work; however, by the time he gels to 
the experiment it is apparent something c^se is being measured. If an 
experimenter finds that **somelhing else'' ' little Interest and must 
argue its validity as a reflection of some oin r thing, then in all prob- 
ability the experiment should be terminated, because almost cer- 
tainly the results will not mean what he hopes they will. The other 
alternative, which was noted earlier, is to revamp a given theory in 
terms of what can be measured. 

Because nonobservable variables play a central role for many 
branches of speech-communicationtheory, the foregoingmay seem at 
first to represent an unduly trenchant position. Moreover, certain 
prominent cases may be found irTofbTr^fields in which nonobserv- 
ables have played very productive roles: for example, the atomic 
model in physics and ^intelligence'* in psychology. But these cases 
are in contrast to the usual case in speech-communication. 

With regard lo the first, it should be noted that though unobserved, 
the atom until very recently was thought to be observable in prin- 
ciple, with the only barriers to its observation having to do with 
impracticalities of time and scale." While this distinction may 
seem trivial at first, it does ih fact make an enormous difference. If 

researchers think they know what a thing would look like if only it 
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could be seen, it is possible through direct relations to formulate 
rigorous deductions concerning what effects it will have on things ob- 
served. If the deductions are sound, logically, one's notions about 
the things which cannot be seen but suppose are there can be tested. 
So long as these deductions lead to accurate predictions reg;; '^ing 
observables, scholars may conclude that the unobserved entitj 
variable is in fact "there" and that the mental picture of it is accu- 
rate. When deductions fail to be substantiated under observation, 
that picture is revised or discarded. However, special difficulties 
arise whenever variables are posited that are in principle unobserv- 
able. These tend to be invested with properties that observables do 
not have. Being inherently mysterious, it is perhaps no wonder that 
they enter into mysterious relations. For example, consider the con- 
gruity principle in attitude research.** At one level of analysis an 
elegantly simple hypothesis, congruity becomes labyrinthine the 
moment one asks through Just what actual mechanism it possib!> 
could take effect. Additional nonobservables are called in to explain 
the behavior of the nonobservable attitudes, and so on. A non- 
observable variable is like a lie: it requires others tq suppo>t il as 
soon as further details are required. This is not the case for the vari- 
able or entity that is unobserved merely for technical reasons, like 
the old-style atom. Being made of the same stuff as observables, 
it connects up with them directly and naturally without the need for 
intermediaries. 

But what of that other greatly successful nonobservable, 'Mntel- 
ligence"? Unlike most of the variables that enter into propositions 
about speech-communication, it was developed in close relation to 
variables that are not merely observable, but practical. Its principal 
value historically lies with its ability to satisfy the need of some way 
to predict success in school and in certain occupations. From the 
beginning "intelligence" never was much as a theoretical concept. At- 
tention turned more often inward to questions of its constitution or 
components, rather than outward to its place in a general psycho- 
logical theory. Consequently, tests of intelligence were made with 
both eyes firmly fixed on validating data. It was in fact these observ- 
ables that controlled the development of intelligence tests rather 
than either laboratory studies or any fixed harmonious notion of 
what intelligence as a variable "is." "Intelligence'* is for the most 
part regarded today as a shorthand substitute for "the score achieved 
on a test of the type that is called an 'intelligence' test." Whetherthe 
score represents any stable trait of the individual is much less im- 
portant than the fact that it allows fairly accurate predictions about 
success in certain endeavors.'^ 
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In this sense, intelligence testing is a research-and-development ac- 
tivity, about which more will be said in the linal section of this essay. 
For the moment it should be noted that this pragmatic commitment 
makes a great and vital difference. It keeps attention firmly riveted 
on observable things that make a difference in the workaday world. 
A lot of ambiguity is tolerated in the concept because it is not terribly 
important in itself, being a son of mental shorthand for certain prac- 
tical predictions. 

As can be seen from the above examples, working with nonobser- 
vables may be useful under either of two conditions: (I) when the 
reason for the nonobservability is technological rather thah'theoreti- 
cal, or (2) when the nonobservable is based directly on observables 
and is introduced as a convenience for research and development 
purposes. With these two exceptions, strict adherence to observable 
variables may be expected to produce a healthy effect on research. 

The measurements used in speech-communication research vary 
enormously with regard to the extent to which they allow or invite 
reference to observable variables. At one extreme are questionnaires. 
These may be (though they rarely are) interpreted at face value. A 
public opinion poll, for example, indicates what people say about 
an issue or candidate when asked about it in a certain way by a total 
stranger. Since this is not a very interesting datum, one may try to 
infer more than can be observed. If researchers standardize the ap- 
proach and design the questions carefully, they may be able to predict 
certain other behaviors, such as voting.*^ When this is successful in- 
vestigators may believe sometimes that they have, through the struc- 
tured verbal behavior of the interviewees, **measured" the thinking 
of subjects. When predictions of this sort fail, one is inclined to suy 
that the measurements were faulty. It would be more accurate to say 
that the verbal response to the interviewer and voting behavior were 
influenced by different variables, and dispense altogether with the 
notion that the questionnaire measured what was in the subject's 
mind. Questionnaire instruments are very useful so long as one stays 
fairly close to the data; but even such ^^scientifically designed'' in- 
struments as Guttman scales and semantic differentials are open to 
the criticism that thjy invite unwarranted extension into the domain 
of theunobservable. 

At the other extreme are electroacoustic measures. Frequency, 
intensity and time are variables that can be measured directly and 
without the necessity of inferring them from other data. Moreover, 
they neither invite nor allow inferential extension to other variables 
which they presumably reflect. It is probably because of this firm 
anchoring in directly obser^ablejoriables that acoustic phonetics, in 
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'Tq)iteV(5ril?^6s{nfitsl relative to other kinds of research, has pro- 
gresTied more rapidly than other branches of speech-communication. 

Between questionnaires and eject roacoustic measures are distrib- 
uted observational inventories (such as interaction process analy- 
sis'O. content analytic techniques,*" bioelectric measurement,''" 
and linguistic analysis. Each of these methods is capable of producing 
data based directly on observations and requiring little if any influ- 
ence in their interpretation: each also is used often to produce 
measurements throughMnference from observations. 

In some instances the inference comes "before the fact," as in inter- 
action process analysis, where the observer must make many infer- 
ences from specific bits of behavior to arrive at his judgments of 
categorizable interactions such as "asks for claritication" or **ex- 
presses solidarity." In such cases, the ultimate data on which the 
categorizations were based are lost to further analysis. This may be 
why interaction process analysis has produced so few fruitful results 
in more than twenty years of research. 

In other instances the inference comes "after the fac»" as in the 
case of most biophysical measurements as applied to psychological 
aspects of communication. For instance, it requires no inference to 
observe heartrates and palmar sweating; the measurements are taken 
directly from dials or strip charts. However, when such measures are 
regarded as indexes of arousal, anxiety, attentiveness. emotionality, 
etc., one leaps across inductive gaps whose magnitudes only can be 
guessed. Sooner or later, some such gaps will have to be crossed: but 
secure crossings will require stronger bridges than arc available 
now. On the other hand, there is a safe foundation on which to lay 
the first span: GSR*s, respiration cycles, and capillary contractions 
are without question very real things, however they may relate to 
communicative behavior. That fact will make whatever relationships 
may exist easier to find in the long run. 

The difference between these two classes of inference from data 
may be a vital one. In the first instance (interaction process analysis) 
the primary data on which inferences were based have been lost be- 
fore the data are analyzed: in analyzing the results of an experiment 
using interaction process analysis, inferences are made from infer- 
ences. In the second instance, physiological response, the primary 
data represent the ultimate bases for inferring the results of the ex- 
periment: inferences are made from data. Even if the inferences are 
not correct in this case, the data are there for re-examination and re- 
evaluation at a later time. 

In this section regarding variables, it has been argued that the 
question of validity, in the form in which it is often raised in the social 
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and behavioral sciences, is inappropriate and misleading, since it 
draws attention away from the observations on which measurement 
is based and turns it toward nonobservables. While admitting that 
under particular circumstances certain nonobservables may be toler- 
ated for theoretical or development purposes, a general abandon- 
ment of such variables and a concomitant focus on primary data have 
been urged. 

Design and Analysis 

Under the heading **Design and Analysis" may begroupcd all those 
considerations governing how data are so collected as to enable an 
investigator to draw sound conclusions and those methods of so sum- 
marizing data as to extract the maximum of relevant and valid 
information from them. Included are questions of naturalness, con- 
trol of extraneous and interacting variables, sampling, and statistical 
analysis. Considerations regarding control of variables through ex- 
perimental design are much the same in all research fields and there 
appear to be no special problems of experimental design plaguing 
this field more than others. Therefore, attention will not be given 
here to experimental design in this limited sense, but each of the 
remaining three considerations must claim a share of the discussion 
in this section. 

The Naturalness Continuum 

With regard to degree of approximation to the natural setting, 
studies may be classified as field studies, experiments, and computer 
simulations. The experiment has been the principal method by which 
knowledge has advanced in speech-communication, with the field 
study making an occasional contribution and simulations apparently 
just coming over the horizon. 

The principal advantage of ihc field study is that events studied 
occur within their natural setting, surrounded by all the influences 
to which they would ordinarily be subject. Studies of the efTects of 
communication in the I960 election, for example, were conducted by 
means of measurements taken at various points during the cam- 
paign.'^* The researchers were unable to influence the course of 
events; they observed them in much the same way a meteorologist 
measures factors contributing to the weather. In such studies one is 
not limited to making observations: if a researcher knows that an 
event is likely to occur, it is possible, at least theoretically, for him to 
measure its effects. By observing the event in its natural setting, the 
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rcscaichcr is able lo verify lhal an effecc which appears lo lake place 
in ihe laboratory retains its potency when transplanted into the sort 
of real-life situation to which it is hoped experimentally-derived 
principles will generalize. 

Against such studies it is urged sometimes that little information 
can be derived from them, since the level of control of interacting 
variables is so low that the main effects for which one is looking arc 
likely to be obscured. In rejoinder, one might argue that if an cflTcct 
is so slight or unstable that it cannot be observed in a natural setting, 
then it is perhaps not worth the investment of substantial time and 
resources in experimental resea^'ch either. But what about the argu- 
ment that the effect, though subsiuntial, may be contingent upon 
other factors and so may not be observed in a particular natural set- 
ting whcfc^hose factors are unfavorable to its appearance? The 
answer is that the effect itself is not understood until the factors 
which affect it and how they express themselves are understood: 
knowing about them, researchers should be able ^o measure them in 
a given natural setting and so adjust their predictions regarding the 
main effect accordingly. 

It is in fact precisely because such contingencies must enter to a 
greater degree into our notions regarding speech-communication 
that researchers should devote more attention to iield studies. They 
impose the rigor of reality on theories, requiring a completeness of 
speciiication not usually demanded in the experimental setting. In 
particular, many effects in speech-communication are mediated or 
influenced hy differences between individuals, •social groups, and 
details of social setting. For a given individual even dialect may vary 
from one social situation to another or from one group of auditors lo 
another." lr\ specifying the effects of one variable on another (for 
example, dialect on persuasiveness through its differential effect on 
ethos), it is essential to include such differences in the calculations. 
Because experiments so readily control these variables (which all too 
often are referred to as '•extraneous**), attention tends to be diverted 
away from the effects of such variables. In the field study they cannot 
be ignored; thus, such studies represent the ultimate test of scholars 
understandings. 

That being the case, why bother with experiments? Because prior 
to the lime when researchers are "^ i^.y to test a complete theory in 
the field, they need to explore it systematically and to guarantee 
themselves from time lo time that they are moving in the right direc- 
tion. It is precisely because a field study demands such a complete 
grasp of details that it represents an incficieni way to launch a new 
area of research. The experiment allows one to test parts of a theory 
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against what might be called 'laboratory reality" under conditions 
that may be rendered ideal for the detection of any effect, however 
slight. 

Just how much of a restriction these laboratory conditions place 
upon generalization o" the results will vary enormously from one area 
of inquiry to another. 'A general rule of thumb might siate that in 
communication the farther one moves away from basic physical and 
biological data toward personal-psychological and social data, the 
greater grows the number of factors that may perturb a given effect; 
hence, the greater the difficulty of generalizing from an experiment 
to similar effects in a naturalistic setting. Thus, one moves with rela- 
tively few steps from basic psychoacoustic experiments to the design 
of telecommunication systems; but the pathway from experiments in 
persuasion to the engineering of political consent has yet to be found. 
The problem is not (as might be supposed) that more experiments 
have been done in psychoacoustics than in persuasion. In fact, it 
would not be surprising to find that the rising curve of experimental 
research in attitude change has long since passed its psychoacoustic 
counterpart; on the contrary, the problem (apart from the theoretical 
ones mentioned previously) is that so complicated a theory is re- 
quired to account for social effects, and the number of experiments 
required to test its various parts is so large. 

In discussing the contribution that experiments can make to an 
understanding of the speech-communication process and ils effects, it 
i^ important to remember that the strict generalizability of experi- 
mental results decreases as one moves away from basic physical 
and bnlogical processes. In the case of psychological and social 
processes, experiments are necessary as a means of testing hypotheses 
in relative isolation; but the ultimate.test of such hypotheses in their 
complete and fully-qualified form comes only when they are applied 
to problems in the field. 

Although they stand at opposite ends of the reality spectrum, the 
field test and the sinntladon assessment have one important attiibute 
in common: both require a fuller specification of hypotheses and de- 
tails than is customary in experiments. In computer simulation the 
elements of a problem are represented symbolically. Using computa- 
tional algorithms presumed to be analogous to subprocesses in the 
natural process being simulated, the process is analyzed in symbolic 
form. Sometimes the purpose of the simulation is to observe how 
some set of variables is affected by a change of conditions, as when 
economists simulate the major effects of easing consumer credit or 
calling a strike in some basic industry." Sometimes it is to observe 
the rate of change in some phenomenon over time, given certain 
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initial conditions, as in simulations of the adoption process for in- 
novations in semi-rural communities.'^^ Sometimes it is to predict 
the outcome of some social decision process such as an election or 
referendum, given certain conditions within the community.'^^ In all 
such cases the goal is to represent all elements that contribute to the 
desired answers as fully as possible within the computer. If anything 
is omitted, the simulation will produce false or meaningless results. 

Although a number of processes within the cognitive domain have 
been simulated by researchers in other fields, theoreticians in speech- 
communication have only begun to experiment with simulation. In 
one sense such simulations provide no information that is not known 
already. The variables must be specified before they can be repre- 
sented symbolically and the processes spelled out before they can be 
represented by computational algorithms. Yet in a broader sense 
such simulations can provide a great deal of information that one will 
be slow to learn in any other way. Because researchers- can deal in 
experiments with only a few variables at once (and then only with 
events within a very short span of time), they lose sight of the inter- 
relatedness of phenomena and of the process nature of reality. Often 
researchers know more than they know they know because their 
usual methods of experiment and exposition do not encourage them^ 
to put together either large or complicated pictures. In simulating a 
process one can bring together everything he knows about it. Even in 
relatively simple cases this may turn out to be a surprisingly large 
amount and may lead to interesting questions about p^ ameiers and 
interrelations among hypotheses.-^^ 

In this section it has been suggested that an experiment, which 
represents a compromise in naturalness between the field study and 
the simulation, has much to contribute, but that it is easily over- 
valued. At the two extremes of the naturalness continuum, field 
study and simulation havr h contribution tc make which is at the 
moment largely unrealized. Though in difTerent ways, each requires 
fuller specification of details, conditions, and iuicractions than does 
an experiment. 

Sampling 

Although the term "sampling** may refer occasionally to sampling 
discourses, language units, interactions, temporal segments of a sound 
wave, or other speech phenomena, "sampling" in speech-communica- 
tion usually refers to the selection of subjects for experiments or field 
studies. All three of the customarily significant considerations in sub- 
ject sampling present relevant problems in speech-communication 
research: type, number, and manner of selection. 
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One may pass over type and manner of selection with the usual ad- 
monitions which, no matter how often repeated: are in speech-com- 
munication as throughout the social and behavioral sciences, honored 
more in the breach than in observance. With regard lo subject type, 
it is to be noted that researchers have until recently experimented al- 
most exclusively with the ^^college sophomore/' Nebergall and others 
have noted the effects of this narrow sampling on our theory and 
research.-'^ Conclusions drawn from any sample other than a truly 
random one are always suspect. More often than not, samples for ex- 
periments in speech-communication have been obtained by proce- 
dures better described as ^^accidentaP' than **random.'' In particular, 
use of volunteers, students needing makeup work in a basic speech 
course, and intact classes results in subtle bias. Until investigators 
learn to forego these subjeci-selection procedures, they will have to 
live with results containing less signal and more noise than desirable.. 

As important as type of subject and way of sampling are, the size of 
samples may be the most significant problem in sampling for research 
in speech-communication. To compare experiments in physiology 
with similar experiments in speech is most revealing. Drawing a ran- 
dom sample of twenty studies from each field of research, it is un- 
likely that the distributions of sample size would overlap. Rarely do 
studies in physiology use more than twenty subjects; rarely in speech 
do they use fewer than one hundred. Why? The answer is that the 
effects in physiological research are assumed to be straightforward, 
or relatively so. When a few relevant variables have been controlled, 
values for all subjects exposed to a given set of experimental condi- 
tions should be similar, allowing for minor adjustments due to in- 
dividual differences. This is not so in most speech-communication re- 
search, where effects are understood to be susceptible to all manner of 
idiosyncratic variability from subject to subject. Except in acoustic 
experimen . no matter how many variables are controlled, any group 
of subjects exposed to communicative influences is expected to vary 
enormously in their responses. In the absence of individual uniform- 
ity, comfort is sought in numbers: the mean is held to be charac- 
teristic of the "true** response with individual variations around the 
mean attributable to measurement errors and unspecified sources of 
individual variation. 

The consequences of this attitude toward individual variability are 
far-reaching indeed. It is one thing to say that all theories are in the 
final analysis probabili.stic; no doubt that is so. But if the amount of 
individual variation in a given effect is so great that one cannot make 
reliable predictions for groups smaller than a thousand, then the value 
of knowing about the effect is decidedly limited. 
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What has all of fhis to do with sampling procedures? Simply this: 
until scholars approach the point where meaningful research can be 
done with small samples of subjects, they are not really in control of 
the variables that must be relevant to any theory they try to build. As 
a general rule, therefore, rather than increasing the sizes of samples 
in experiments on the assumption that a large sample is somehow 
more scientific than a small one, investigators should be making every 
effort to design their studies in such ways that small samples will yield 
significant results. These same considerations bear on problems of 
statistical analysis, to which attention is directed now. 

Analysis of Data 

As a general rule, the less reliable the theory and the measurement 
techniques of a given ^\ xipline, the more powerful are the statistical 
techniques that it employs. One does not need statistical procedures 
applied to photometer data to tell the difference between night and 
day. For many years, psychologists in the Soviet Union eschewed 
probability statistics altogether on the ground that any effect worth 
bothering with would be apparent from visual inspection of the data 
and would not call for verification through elaborate probability esti- 
indues. 

Greater recognition of this principle would prove beneficial to 
speech-communication research. First of all, consider the spectacle 
created by one typical experiment. Experimenters are interested in 
detcrniining the effects on information gain of the organization of a 
speech. To test this effect, two versions of. the same message are pre- 
pared, one very well organized and the other quite badly organized. 
Both contain the same factual information. A group of subjects (pref- 
erably a very large group) is exposed to each message and factual re- 
call is measured. Then probabiiity statistics are applied to the data to 
detennine whether there is any difference in effect! Assuming that 
organization has any appreciable effect on recall, this is a truly re- 
markable procedure. If the variable is effective (and the measure Js 
reliable) the difference between the two groups should be so substan- 
tial as to admit no question; the u *ans .should be poles apart and the 
distributions should overlap to a very small degree if any. The ap- 
plication of probability estimates to the differences between the 
means should be trivial. This should be true particularly if one 
chooses levels of organization that are quite different from one 
another; otherwise, one wonders what is important enough about or- 
ganization to warrant the investment of so much time and effort in the 
experiment 
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Overreliance on probability statistics characterizes research in 
speech-cornmunication at this time. Researchers ought to be look- 
ing for variables that make large and unmistakable dilTerences 
rather than for more refined techniques for measuring very small or 
highly probabilistic differences between elTects. But the use of ex- 
perimental groups and statistical tests for significance of difference 
between means has other effects that must not be overlooked. The 
first of these is the oversimplification of theory referred to in the first 
section of this paper. To say that strong fear appeals are less per- 
su;?sive than mild ones is a gross oversimplification. What one needs 
to know (as pointed out above) is the detailed nature of the relation- 
ship. Two- and three-group comparisons lend themselves to simplistic 
thinking about the nature of relationships among variables, no matter 
how elaborate the probability techniques involved. 

Finally, overreliance on powerful probability models tends to lead 
investigators away from their data. One wonders, for example, how 
often an experimenter using a factorial analysis of variance design 
plots histograms to examine the shapes of the distributions whose 
means are compared summarily for him by the computer? How often 
has the investigator who reports a correlation examined a scatterdia- 
gram for evidence of linearity or range effects? Somehow, when atten- 
tion focuses on a probability figure, such details as these escape no-- 
tice; yet, they are the very substance of the comparisons on which 
probability estimates rest and they often contain valuable information 
that is overlooked. Data should be regarded as the object of careful 
examination from every conceivable point of view (as, for example. 
Knower examined his data in one of the earliest studies of oral per- 
suasion'^), not as raw material to be fed into a prefabricated proba- 
bility formula. 

Research and Development: The Question of Relevance 

Much has been said here regarding research that is devoted to im- 
proving theory. To a certain degree this discussion concerns a prac- 
tical matter, since nothing is so practical as a good theory. However, 
the other side of that coin is that no theory is so good as when it 
proves to be practical. U would be a disservice to leave this topic 
_ without touching briefly on the question of relevance. 

Knowledge for its own sake is worthwhile, and the leading scholars 
of any field at least profess to pursue it for no other reason. Yet in a 
time of great stress, it is natural that priority should be given to 
knowledge that serves some worldly end. Therefore, it is useful from 
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time to time (in even the most esoteric laboratory pursuits) to pause 
momentarily and consider what purposes might be served by the 
knowledge one. hopes to generate from research. Moreover, there 
is an important place in every field of study for research that begins 
with some practical problem and works toward its solution through 
whatever means come to hand. Such work might be characterized as 
''research and development." 

Research and development effort has the important advantage 
that milestones along the road of progress are marked clearly. To 
this extent it has a beneficial effect on theory, since it requires that 
old concepts be reapplied or new ones developed within the context of 
progress toward a specific goal. Arbitrary distinctions and inflexible 
modes of thinking arc exposed quickly as they impede movement 
toward the objective: they are replaced with more adaptive cate- 
gories and hypotheses. All effort is coordinated, and motivation is 
maintained by the need to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

Research and development not only serve the values of coordina- 
tion and motivation, but fo'm the bases of good public relations and 
can provide reinforcement for research effort. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the effects of the development of teaching machines on ex- 
perimental psychology.-^'-^ It not only has served to give learning 
theorists new stature among both their colleagues and the lay public, 
but it has provided a strong measure of reinforcement for their own 
behavior by demonstrating the potential relevance of their work to 
practical affairs. 

Research and development seems to come naturally in those fields 
of speech-communication that are allied to acoustics or to clinical 
psychology. For example, consider the projects in the automatic 
recognition of speech^" and in the automated improvement of 
speech.^* But the question might arise: "Js the time yet right for im- 
plementation of such programs in other areas of the field?" This 
question is inappropriate, and is in fact contrary to the spirit in which 
such enterprises ought to be undertaken. The time is always right to 
begin. One only has to find a problem, define it, and start to work. If 
knowledge is inadequate, that will soon become apparent an.d re- 
search designed to fill the gaps will suggest itself. Rather than waiting 
for applications of existing knowledge to suggest themselves, or de- 
laying applications until a reliable store of knowledge has been ac- 
cumulated on which to base engineering approaches to problems, re- 
searchers might well adopt the contrary posture of starting with the 
problems and building theory as needed to solve them. 

The research and development approach consists not so much in 
applying knowledge as in solving problems, bringing to bear w.. 
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ever is already known and creating new knowledge wherever the need 
is apparent. No doubt much research in speech-communication will 
continue to center around the ''pure/* knowledge-for-its-own-sake 
approach; but researchers could benefit substantially from opening a 
second front by direct attack on real problems of immediate and prac- 
tical significance. 
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A Response to Theodore Clevenger, Jr.'s 

"Research Methodologies in 
Speech-Communication" 

ROGER E. NEBERGALL 



The brief comments in this response can provide only a few impres- 
sions (rather than any full or organized appraisal) on a paper as ex- 
tensive and thoughtful as Clevenger^s. Fortunately, the views ex- 
pressed in Clevenger's paper are so near those of this respondent 
that some brief comments can be made freely and without reserva- 
tion. 

The ideas dominant in Clevengefs paper are sound: the primacy of 
theory-oriented research, the primacy of basic research, and the pri- 
macy of those tasks of basic research which the present '^stateof the 
art** makes most feasible. Clevenger appropriately emphasizes the 
complex relationship of research and theory— particularly in the ex- 
tremely primitive state of theory development in speech and com- 
munication. Of course, the term primitive is used in a comparison 
with the physical sciences. Other social sciences are similar to speech 
in this respect, and thus Clevenger\s remark also applies to them. The 
difficult task is to understand the difference between the idea of using 
research findings to ^^clarify** theory (which Clevenger properly ap- 
plauds), and the use of post hoc ^'explanation'* as a substitute for 
planning and rigor (which Clevenger quite properly condemns). The 
distinction is n6t always an easy one to maintain, but it must be well 
understood in order to achieve the kind of rich and productive inter- 
action between theorizing and research findings which Clevenger en- 
visions. As Clevenger clearly points out, the crucial difference de- 
pends upon whether the theoretical adjustments are applied to the 
design of the next experiment, or to the analysis of the one just com- 
pleted; whether they provide the needed insight to design a better ex- 
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perimenl next lime, or whether ihey are used in an allempl lo make 
outcomes of the experiment at hand more impressive or more clearly 
in line with the theory. 

In reading Clevengef s discussion of the difficulties encountered in 
measuring unobservables, the question arises as to whether the key 
distinction drawn between the unobserved variables in natural sci- 
ence and social science lies in their potential observability, or whether 
it rather lies in the extent to which the unobserved variables are 
clearly and unequivocally linked to observable behaviors. Clevenger 
states, "If researchers think they know what a thing would look like if 
only it could be seen, it is possible through direct relations to formu- 
late rigorous deductions concerning what effects it will have on things 
observed/* It is possible to agree, but to wonder still whether the cru- 
cial point of this observation involves the possibility of knowing what 
the thing would look like, or the ability to formulate rigorous deduc- 
tions. An important issue with Clevenger would arise if his argument 
is that intervening variables do not have a place in communication 
research. They do have a place, but they are useful only to the ex- 
tent that they can be employed to generate rigorous, unequivocal 
predictions about things that can be seen. For instance, some of the 
difficulty with the congruity principle may lie in the fact that those un- 
observables turn out to be difficult to relate clearly and unequivocally 
to the prediction of behavior which can be observed, not in the fact 
that it evokes unobservables. The disagreement suggested here may 
not be a real one. For instance, it is unlikely that Clevenger is willing 
to abandon his example concepts of vocal variety, comprehension, 
attitude, and attention, or an-' number of other concepts like these. 
There is no disagreement with the argument that the search for 
"quick and satisfactory'' solutions to the measurement of such vari- 
ables invites disaster. Scholars do not further their efforts in com- 
munication research by looking for easy solutions to hard problems. 

One of the crucial points in Clevenger's paper is the methodologi- 
cal superiority of making it|ferences from data over making infer- 
ences from inferences. Maybe one of the most important things 
which communication researchers can do today to contribute to what- 
ever social science of communication exists a hundred years from now 
is to be sure that today's carefully gathered observations are pre- 
served in such a form that "the data are there for re-examinatiow and 
re-evaluation at a later time.'' After all, it does not take much study 
of the history of science to realize that theories come and go, while 
data remain. If the future of scientific inquiry is like its past, the 
communication theorist of the twenty-first century will care little 
about our theories, save as interesting items in the history of his 
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field If carefully gathered, the data concerning our observations 
which are left for future scholars should be as amenable to their in- 
vestigation as to today's research (with all the obvious attendant ad- 
vantages). ,. f 

Clevcnger's concern with the relationships between studies of vary- 
ing degrees of approximation to the natural setting is important. 
Scholars rteed 'o pay more attention to the sensible use of attacks 
upon research problems wherever investigation goes on including the 
Held the laboratory, and even in simulation. Researchers in speech- 
communication have done too little of this-which is a good reason to 
pay attention to Clevenger's careful analysis of the relationships be- 
tween these kinds of stud; .s and the things which can be learned at 

each level. , ■ j 

Finally Clevenger is right when he argues that there is a need to re- 
strain ourselves in the search for variables, the significance of which 
can be studied only by the application of the most powerful probabil- 
ity statistics to the largest available population of subjects. The study 
of speech-communication is not at that point yet. Scholars should be 
looking for the big things, because these simply have not been found 
yet They are the kinds of things which should leap out at researchers 
if the right questions are asked. When they do not leap out. the 
proper solution is to try to reformulnte the question, rather than to 
look for a larger group of subjects or a more powerful statistical test. 
Clevenger is right, too. in warning that increasingly powerful statisti- 
cal tools (along with the increasing availability of sophisticated com- 
putational equipment) may cause researchers to look upon data as 
inputs to be processed, and not as vital information to be studied. 
Such a utilization of such powerful tools would not be in the best in- 
terest of theory development in speech-communication. 



A Response to Theodore Clevenger, Jr.'s 

"Research Methodologies in 
Speech-Communication" 

RAYMOND G, SMITH 



The assignment of responding to Clevengefs statement on research 
methodology is undertaken with a certain amount of trepidation, not 
because of fear of disagreeing with him, but because of the difliculty in 
discovering significant points at issue. One can but echo Clevengefs 
reservations concerning placement and selection tests, pedagogical 
method, and experiments stemming from isolated hypotheses - while 
at the same time agreeing that all these are both essential and valu- 
able. 

Clevenger has impinged upon a sensitive experimental nerve when 
arguing for programs of research which can be conducted either in- 
tramurally or intermurally. It strikes this observer that far too few 
such programs have graced the speech field. One might augment 
Clevengefs appeal by urging t^e type of interdisciplinary program 
that has proved so successful in the **hard** sciences. 

Clevenger's plea for the investigator to work from within the con- 
lines of the best and most complete theoretical structure available, 
while elaborating that theory in anticipation of as many experimen- 
tal eventualities as possible, seems most commendable. At the risk of 
appearing to **nitpick," however, one mi{:ht point out that Clevenger 
appears to lose sight of this theoretical superstructure in his final sec- 
tion on Research and Development when he prescribes: **One only 
has to (ind a problem, define it, and start to work " 

Concern with the confounding of variables due to the use of weak 
experimental designs noted by Clevenger, strikes a near lethal blow to 
much of the older published work in the speech field; investigators 
and program directors can only pledge ?hat the current crop of inves- 
tigators being trained in academic institutions will adopt the factorial 
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and other multivariate design techniques now available. Modern com- 
puters provide powerful new instruments for revitalizing an old set of 
tools, almost discarded because of their time/energy requirements. 

At this juncture the members of this conference are probably saying 
to themselves. "Let us skip the plaudits and get to ihe business of An- 
swering the question. 'Did you lind anything with which to take issue 
in Clevenger's paperT' The answer is. "Yes." 

CIcvenger argues eloquently thai speech scholars should get away 
from the unobservables assumed to be assessed by present measuring 
instruments which structure verbal behaviors of experimental sub- 
jects. Clevenger avers that researchers should attend to such basic 
measurable data as heartrates and palmar sweating— variables which 
can be recorded from dials and strip charts directly. 

All such measurements presently are meaningless, and there is no 
possibility in the forseeable future of their becoming otherwise. In 
fairness. Clevenger admits this when he states. "However, when such 
measures are regarded as indexes of arousal, anxiety, altenliveness. 
emotionality, etc.. one leaps across inductive gaps whose magnitudes 
only can be guessed. Sooner or later, some sucli gaps will have to be 

crossed " For example, it may be useful to examine this problem 

with respect to heartrate. although the argument applies with equal 
force to all such ''direct" measures. The fallacy is illustrated in the 
following statements. In order to index whatever meaning an increase 
of. say 20 bpm. in heartrate implies, a meaning criterion must exist. 
against which to correlate it: if one could in any manner obtain this 
kind of criterion^ the heartrate index would not be needed. If the gap 
is bridgeable. the physiological correlate would not be needed: if it is 
not bridgeable. the physiological score is uninterpretable. 

Consequently, physiological measurements should be classifiec as 
indirect, precisely because they are one additional step removed 
from researchers' central concern the reality of what is on-going in 
the subject's cognitive system. It is very true that words are only a 
surface manifestation of meaning, but they furnish the most direct 
access to the "little black box" that people have. This is not to decry 
the importance of physiological indexes for other and less direct pur- 
poses. For example, such indexes have proved their worth in lie de- 
tection, and undoubtedly their utility will be extended. However, 
their future value for measuring responses to the meanings evoked 
through speech is questionable. 

Clevengefs advocacy of greater emphasis upon lield studies is well 
taken. Some day in the future one may see funded and staffed re- 
gional, communication laboratories primed for immediate action to 
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Study communicutivc phenomena ilxirhi icrgcncics such us floods, 
earthquakes, or loeal disasters. 

The argument by Clevenger for tht .differences that make 

a difference is eminently laudable. Oi» : wish all eontrol vari- 
ables involved in research concerning specvn were suDieiently power- 
ful to be observable by inspection. However^ the example olTered on 
speech organization begs the question. 'Assuming that organization 
has any appreciable elTect. . . .** It all depends upon Clevenger*s in- 
terpretation of ''appreciable.** Numerous speech variables appear on 
the grounds both of theory and experimental research to have small 
but measurable elTects. In parcelling out interactions as Clevenger ad- 
vocates, experimenters should get even clearer estimates. There is 
plenty of evidence to show that messages as a whole do have ''ap- 
preciable** elTeets. Perhaps, contrary to Clevenger*s thesis, eommuni- 
cologists presently are proceeding awkwardly, but in the right di- 
rection, in attempting to identify and to assess the eflfects of each of 
these many variables. Adopting more powerful and rigorous designs 
as Clevenger proposes may do much to solve remaining dillieulties. 
A number of these variables have "appreciable** elTects and. conse- 
quently, will need to be taken into account. 

In its entirety. Clevenger*s paper includes much of value and directs 
attention to numerous weaknesses. Fortunately, the areas of cognitive 
dissonance suggested by Clevenger*s paper and this reply are quite 
restricted. 
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The New Orleans 
Conference in Perspective: 
Remarks Presented at the 
Speech Association of 
America's 1 968 Summer 
Conference 



[Editors' Note: This chapter is, in essence, a transcript of 
remarks presented at several sessions of the Speech As- 
sociation of America's Summer Conference, July 15-14, 
1968, in Chicago, Illinois. These remarks are included as a 
postscript to the conference at New Orleans because they re- 
flect scholars' on-going concern for implementing the recom- 
mendations stated in Chapter Two and because ti j, pro- 
vide an initial reaction from various scholars regarding the 
impact of the materials in this volume. Because of the 
nature of the remarks in this postscript, much of the personal 
and informal style used in presentation has been 
maintained.] 



Introduction 

WILLIAM WORK 

John Dietrich, who served as Director of the project, was scheduled 
originally to review the background of the New Orleans conference at 
this session of the Summer Conference. However, its origins and 
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scope have been well publicized at previous meetings and in pub- 
lished reports sponsored by the Association. Since the membership of 
the Association is now in a position to assess some of the outcomes of 
the meetings held in New Orleans this last February, the introductory 
remarks will be brief, the project was conceived as a result of a trip 
to Washington, D. C, that JefTery Auer and 1 made to protest the sub- 
stantial non-inclusion of speech in "Project English." Discussions 
revealed that federal money was available for discipline-oriented re- 
search and instructional development projects. Ultimately, 
through the Speech Association of America's Research Board and 
the advisory committee which it selected, a specific sponsoring 
agency was located (the Arts and Humanities Program of the 
United States Office of Education), a proposal was drawn up. and 
some $58,000 in governmental support was secured. With all of the 
attendant problems of selecting a focus, writing by committee, 
choosing conference personnel, and relatedjnatters, the total proc- 
ess took almost three years. The purposes of this meeting are to pre- 
sent reactions to the recommendations of the conference held in New 
Orleans by representatives of three areas of speech-communication 
scholarship: historical, critical, and behavioral- and to discuss these 
remarks. 



Implications of the Recommendations of the New Orleans 
Confeience from the Perspective of Historical Scholarship 



J JEFFERY AUER 



The ultimate goal of the historian is to earn the accolade given by 
the ancient rhetorician Longinus to Herodotus: "He takes you 
along and turns hearing into sight." To put Longinus into the modern 
idiom, "He tells it like it is, baby!" If, for the purpose of meeting 
this assignment one wishes to behave like an historical scholar, and 
tell it like it is about the New Orleans conference, it is necessary to 
begin by providing some kind of historical framework for the ob- 
servations to follow. . , 1. I ■ 

It is commonplace to say that for reasons practical, cultural, su- 
entific, or aesthetic, teachers and scholars in the iield of speech- 
communication are concerned with both the act and the art of man 
communicating with man. This is so whether the main area of m- 
terest is theatre, interpretation, radio-television-film. speech and 
hearing science and therapy, or public address and group com munica- 
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lion. Neither the act nor the art is ignored, although scholars have 
not always distinguished clearly enough between the two. 

The act of speech is simple vocal utterance. It raay be per- 
formed by the untutored, albeit often crudely and inefTectively, and 
by those schooled in the art who are presumably doing it^efTcc- 
tively, intelligently, and responsibly. But since man first communi- 
cated with man, the act has always engendered the an. R. C.Jebb af- 
firmed this in his treatment of the Atlic Orators: 

It was of the essence of Greek oratory . . . that its practice should 
be connected with a theory. ^ the application of rules, general- 
ised from experience, for the production of results; and the Greek 
conception of speaking as an art implied a Rhetoric. This Rhetoric 
onl> gradually into a complete system; but from the first there 
was the fixed tendency to regard oratorical composition as suscep- 
tihle of a regular analysis. 

What Jebb is implying is that there were speakers before there was 
an art or theory of speaking, and actors before there was an art of 
acting. In effect, there must be agreement that genetically the prac- 
titioners came first. Then came the theorists. Aristotle put it this 
way in- his Rhetoric: *'When the practiced and the spontaneous 
•^oeakers gain their end, it is possible to investigate the cau,se of their 
success; and such an inquiry, we shall all admit, performs the function 
of an art.*' Aristotle might have said that one begins with the em- 
pirical and moves toward the technical or the scientific; the un- 
schooled act of oral communication may reflect only native ingenuity, 
but the art of effective communication is based on deliberate analy- 
sis. This was pretty much Jebb's conclusion when writing the history 
of empirical Asianism and technical Atticism. **The Old Oratory 
(Atticism) was an art,*' he said, *'and was therefore based upon a 
theory. The New Oratory (Asianism) was a knack, and was founded 

upon practice The flourishing period of Asianism was that during 

which the whole training of the rhetor consisted in declamation. The 
revival of Atticism dates from the moment when attention was re- 
called to theory.'' 

Finally, after the practitioners and the theorists, came the critics 
and the historians. Perhaps one should say simply that critics are 
always present. At least it is true that at about the same time that 
Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric. Pliny in his Natural History quoted 
Zeuxis as complaining that **criticism comes easier than craftsman- 
ship." Both the historian and the critic stand, in a sense, upon tho 
shoulders of the theorists and reach for value judgments of the social 
impact and worth of specific acis of communication. These judgments 
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are set forth in what Allan Ncvins traditionally defined as "any inte- 
grated narrative or description of past events or facts written in a 
spirit of critical inquiry for the whole truth." These judgments arc 
made by following what is commonly referred to as the historical, 
or the critical, method of research. Because it is not uncommon for 
scholars in this field employing the historical method to embrace both 
history and criticism in their studies. Professor Arnold and I thought 
it might be helpful to establish some boundary lines for the pur- 
poses' of these presentations. There is agreement that a critical study 
is intensively analytical and focuses on source-message-receiver 
relationships primarily as they are revealed by the message uself. 
There is also agreement that an historical study is broader in scope 
and focuses on source-message-receiver relationships primarily as 
they are revealed by and within their social, cultural, and intellectual 
environment. In sho:t, an easy division of the territory has been ma«'e 
wherein the historical scholar takes the rhetorical context and the 
critical scholar takes the analysis of discourse /7^r.ve. 

Now, within this construct of practice, theory, history, and criti- 
cism, how did the New Orleans conference sound to me? 

The place to begin is with the conference's basic dehnition: 
^^Spoken symbolic interaction is the central focus of study in the 
speech-communication area/' Surely there is no quarrel here by the 
historian; for even if the point is made that the Zeitgeist of the com- 
municative act is not specifically mentioned, the use of the term 
"central focus" in the definition will not only make room for the 
student of 2ei:geist, but indicate an area where behaviorist and his- 
torian may profitably meet. 

This possibility of a research relationship becomes more clear 
when one reads the following three --^ntences from the conference 
report: 

The conferees recognized that most paradigms of symbolic com- 
munication include variables failing into the following classes: phys- 
ical environment, social environment, source, message, channel, 
code, noise, and receiver. The participants emphasized that iheir 
principal concern was with the r/ar^e.s of variables central to 
speech-communication processes, the variables involved directly 
in communicative exchanges. In this connection, participants 
noted that their strongest interest was in psychological rather 
than physical variables. 
When reading these sentences, it becomes clear that what I have 
called the rhetorical-context classes of variables are of lesser con- 
cern, apparently, to the behavioral investigator, but of greater con- 
cern* to the historical investigator. This congenial conclusion is 
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supported '>y the further conference statement that "research in 
speech-communication focuses on the ways in which messages link 
participants during interactions." Surely the historian, dealing with 
communicative^ situations outside of the laboratory, is equally con- 
cerned with what the , conference report calls . . the behavioral 
antecedents and consequences of messages and their variations. . . 

Secondly* in several of the resolutions- adopted by the conference 
speech-communication scholars in effect are saying, "look at the 
world around you, and do at leas? some of your research on the com- 
municative dimensions of current social problems.** Several other 
resolutions urged these scholars to get themselves involved in the 
world around them by applying their research findings to the solution 
of contemporary and social problems. There was a day, surely, when 
the historian tried so hard to be "then-minded** that he was indeed 
almost "out of this world.** Today, there are still those who insist 
that no orator is fair gaoie for study unless he has been comfort- 
ably buried for twenty years or more. It now seems that the number of 
persons concerned with "contemporary history.*' with the here and 
now. is increasing substantially. Surely they, amonr the historical 
brethren, will be among the first to respond to and support the New 
Orleans conference's call to arms for an engagement with contem- 
porary social problems. Just as surely, there will be a special place for 
their special competencies. For of all problem areas in which re- 
searcher-; might become involved, it is in meeting the always urgent 
and somet nes ugi^ problems of the present that there is often no 
time to design the research, no time to develop the measures, no 
time to test the hypotheses. Indeed, there may barely be time to 
make quick value judgments about the probable utility of exist- 
ing theories and to make operational what the historian's perspec- 
tive tells him is the best thing to 'o. 

Finally, and perhaps a little icluctantly, the third major emphasis 
of New Orleans must be considered— an apparent incompatibility be- 
tween behavioral and historical approaches. Readers will note, 
however, that I am less than categorical here and stress that the in- 
compatibility is apparent. This point will be reconsidered later in 
this paper. The emphasis that seems to separate the behavioral 
and historical scholar is upon what the conference calls "scientific 
approaches.** One conferee quoted in the report defmesthis approach 
as "an attempt to establish lawful relationships between antecedt^nts 
and their consequences in such a way as to enable prediction and 
replication.** The report suggests that most conferees probably would 
endorse as a fairly standard definition that by Fred Kerlinger in his 
Foundations of Behavioral Research: "Scientific research is system- 
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alic, controlled, empirical, and critical investigation of hypothetical 
propositions about the presumed relations among natural phenom- 
ena." It is not necessary to further define what the behavioral re- 
searcher emphasizes in his search for ansv^ers to questions of fact, 
in his quantitative studies, and/or in using the experimental 
method. It also is clear that the historical scholar, rumbling around 
in the campaign of 1868, studying the speechmaking of Patrick 
Henry, or the oratory of the Free Speech movement at Berkeley, 
is not likely to become involved with controls or replications as he 
handles his hypotheses. The historical scholar's kind of data deter- 
mines his method and consequemly for the historian, as Jacques 
Barzun puts it, *'trulh rests not on possibility nor on plausibility 
but on probability." 

Now the focus returns to the emphasis placed earlier upon the 
terms '^apparent incompatibility." All that has just been stated i" 
true for many hisiorians, in and out of the field of speech-communi- 
cation, and they will continue to employ their traditional method- 
ologies, especially when concerned with concrete and visible events. 
But certainly there are other historians, in and out of the f\M of 
speech-communication, who have discovered that while the law of 
uniqueness in history has not been repealed, many facts are still 
similar enough to permit grouping and counting. They have begun to 
apply quantification to much of their data, grouping similar facts 
and manipulating them mathematically. They have found that some 
the quantitative techniques commonly applied by the behavioral 
* -^ial scientists in the study of contemporary behavior are help- 
ful to .nem in analyzing human behavior i.. the past. There is not 
space to detail samples of the historians' use of quantitative methods, 
content analysis, historical demographic analyses, computer simula- 
tion of political group:., and so on. But for a quick overview one may 
refer to Walter Nugent's Creative History (1967), and for a more 
elaborate treatment to Edward Saveth's American History and the 
Social Sciences (1964). What has proved true for a wide range of 
economic, social, political, and intellectual historians is going to 
prove true also for increasing numbers of historians of rhetoric and 
public address. They are going to discover the utility of quantitative 
techniques for handling certain kinds of data, and to the extent that 
they are able to do so they will strengthen the probabilities with 
which they deal, and they will improve the quality of the value judg- 
ments they make. 

This short series of comments requires no detailed summary, but 
a few parting points are in order. (I) Even for the historian of the 
past, and especially for the historian of the contemporary scene, be- 
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havioral methods and quanlilalive techniques are the waves of the 
future. When the nature of the available data permits it, both his- 
torian and critic have an intellectual obligation to employ these meth- 
ods and techniques as essential complements to more traditional 
historical methods and critical techniques. (2) As a result of my study 
of research methods in the field of speech, many of the conclusions 
reached by the conferees at New Orleans appear both useful and en- 
couraging. Even while temporarily wearing the historian's robe, I 
do not find any ideological or substantive conflicts. While not want- 
ing to press too fj^r any analogy with the story of the several blind 
men who examined an elephant, it should be noted that whenever 
scholars can build additional rigor into their research by incorporat- 
ing more than one approach, they must seize the opportunity. (3) To 
behaviorally oriented scholars one must say that even as some are 
impatient with those who hold too tightly to the traditional methods, 
just because they are traditional, so some historically-oriented schol- 
ars resist the newer scientific methods, just because they are new. 
Before a speech-oriented audience, it seems appropriate to say that 
a great deal of lip-service has been paid to the notion that scientists 
and humanists, behavioral and historical scholars, could work to- 
gether, or at the very least complement each other in seeking new 
insights about speech-communication. It is too much to expect that a 
conference such as ours at New Orleans could work out specific proj- 
ects translating that pious hope into present practice. That is why 
both behavioral and historical scholars still have much homework to 
do. 



Implications of the New Orleans Conference 
Recommendations From the Perspective 
of Behavioral Scholarship 

JOHN WAITE BOWERS 

When Mr. Poppendieck this morning expressed some concern 
about his place on the program, it reminded me of some research 
done some years ago by Halbert Gulley and David Berlo in which 
they tried to study variations in whut they called intercellular and 
intracellular organization of the reception of a speech. I guess as far 
as intercellular organization is concerned, this part of the program is 
something of a climax in the sense that it has been referred to all day 
long and here il is. As far as my place on this part of the program is 
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concerned, from an intracellular point of view, I guess this is an 
anti-climax in that I am a ''B" following two ''A sr Nevertheless, I 
think that an A-A-B organization is preferable to the reverse. 

As some of you have heard, one of the continuing controversies in 
New Orleans concerned the answer to the question: What should we 
call our discipline? Some of us wanted to drop the pejorative ''speech*' 
and use the much cleaner ''communication,'* under the reaso nable 
assumption that modality is not a crucial discriminator for research, 
and maybe even for instructional purposes. One or two wanted speech 
colon communication. A larger faction advocated speech space com- 
munication. In the bitter end, a slight majority voted for the two 
nouns, "speech'* and "communication" linked (or separated, de- 
pending on how you look at it) by a hyphen. (As Fred Williams said 
when the space vs.. hyphen controversy got hot, "The world will never 
believe this.**) Now, as I understand linguistic processes, this com- 
pound, speech hyphen communication, is something new in English 
and, even though it has the sanction of the New Orleans conference, 
it must still meet the test of any neologism. That is, it must still 
catch on to the point where lexicographers put it in dictionaries. I 
hope, therefore, that nobody will mind if in this short paper I show 
my recognition of tU term's neologistic quality as well as my mild 
disapproval of it by pronouncing the hyphen. I will use a sound like 
this: ugh! I call that a straining grunt. 

Since the planning committee deliberately loaded the New Orleans 
conference with behaviorists, the conference's message to other bc- 
haviorists is considerably more direct and less ambiguous than for 
historical and critical scholars. In fact, the drafting committee of 
which I was chairman made five specific recommendations, all of 
which were endorsed by the cor. erence as a whole. I will review 
briefly those recommendations, amplifying those that need ampli- 
fication by pointing to appropriate research. I think that all five taken 
together call for considerably more exploratory, analytic, and sophis- 
ticated research than most of us have been doing. 

The first recommendation I will characterize with the word theory. 
We are encouraged "to undertake a program of formally defirfing the 
outlines of speech-communication theories." We are talking about 
theory in the sense of comprehensive sets of related generalizations 
leading to specific predictions, not in the sense of abstract speculation. 
I think that the recommendation promotes two kinds of research: 

I). The kind where we take a large amount of research and fit it into 
some system that has a predictive potential. A good example from a 
related discipline is Thibaut and Kelley's now relatively old system of 
matrices in rhe Social Psychology of Groups. In our own field. 
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Samuel Becker has a recent paper that he calls ''Toward an Appropri- 
ate Theory for Contemporary Speech-Communication/* Im sure 
he'll be glad to send it on request. 2). The kind of research where a 
scholar takes mathematical or quasi-mathematical models, which 
may be more or less esoteric, asks the question, ''How well does this 
work for communication phenomena?" and tries to answer it. Graph 
theory, game theory, and decision theory are three specimens that 
come to mind. 

I call the second recommendation the interaction one. It says that 
we should do research emphasizing "the interactive, on-going, process 
nature of communication." I like a quotation from D. M. MacKay, 
who says that we might consider the individual (and, by analogy, the 
group) as "a vast constantly changing matrix of conditional proba- 
bilities . . . determining the relative probabilities of various patterns 
. . .of behavior in alj possible circumstances." We recently had a good 
example of this kind of research at the University of Iowa. Dennis 
Gouran, now of Indiana University, did a dissertation in which he re- 
lated 8 characteristics of discussion statements (opinionatedness, 
orientation, etc.) to the same characteristics in succeeding.statements 
and to consensus in small-group problem-solving discussion, t under- 
stand that Thomas Scheidel at the University of Illinois is also work- 
ing with probabilities of kinds of consecutive statements in group 
discussion. This research is stimulating: it opens wide areas of ex- 
ploration. We have already had another study related to Gouran's 
in which one of our graduate students, John Kline, took the "opin- 
ionatedness" characteristic and tried to find indices for it more objec- 
tive than the ratings of judges. Our research must become more mo- 
lecular. It must apply stochastic models, but it must apply them to 
d'::la much more refined than the gross groups we are now accustomed 
to working with. 

Methodology is the term characterizing the third recommendation. 
Th«^ conference "encourages methodological research designed to 
produce more precise definition of independent and dependent 
variables, particularly message variables." As I see the recommenda- 
tion, it officially encourages studies using sensibly controlled, opera- 
tionally defined, analysis and synthesis of content and style. In our 
amplification of the recommendation, we also specified the high pri- 
ority that should be given to studies intended to measure more pre- 
cisely message effects. Again, as in the second recommendation, we 
are seeking molecular analysis, precision work. A few examples come 
to mind. My own work with the definition of language intensity, 
though that definition is still awkward and unwieldy, would have fit 
the recommendation, I think, if it had come after instead of before 
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ihe conference. Miller and HewgilPs careful work with fear-arousing 
appeals is an example, again with a qualificalion: As the conference 
noted, *Uo study the efTects of anxiety-arousing messages, the com- 
munication scholar should be able to specify more precisely than at 
present the anxiety-arousing potential of various messages for various 
receivers." In short, we at the conference recognized our need to 
specify much more reliably the differences in messages that make 
difTerences in communication. At least in^my judgment, this quest will 
lead to many dead ends, for many differences in messages probably 
don't make much difference in communication. Still, the conference 
encourages us to work on it. 

The fourth recommendation is the interdisciplinary one. We are 
encouraged to do research '^relating speech-communication theories 
and research to the theories and research of related disciplines." At 
the conference, many examples were suggested, but we could settle 
on no list to put in the official document because any list excluded so 
many disciplines equally as relevant as those included. A few obvious 
areas of interest for us are linguistics, psychology, history, political 
science, and sociology. Our interest in communication intersects with 
the interests of many other scholars. (1 think Aristotle soid something 
like that.) Fred W illiams characterized the natu re of ^ ecommen- 
dation in a sentence. He said at the conference. 'M'd j know, for 
example, how the details of language enter into the details of com- 
munication." 

The linal recommendation 1 call the distress, or maybe disuess- 
• ^*UeJ recommendation. It calls for the .social application of what we 
.now and what we learn: Although this conference stresses the need 
for basic research, it encourages attempts to extend the generaliza- 
tions from speech-communication research to pressing social prob- 
lems." Insofar as ^'pressing social problems" are consequences of 
malfunctions in communication, we have, or should have, .some par- 
tial remedies to them. The sights and sounds of marching feet instead 
of articulate voices seeking redress of grievances probably should 
make us much more uncomfortable, as speciali.sts in communication, 
than they do. The conference, by this recommendation, encourages 
all of us some of the time and some of us all of the time to be socii' 
engineers. 1 think. 

Those are the recommendations. Now 1 must apologize for some- 
thing before somebody else notices it. If you take the initial letters of 
my live characterizing terms -theory, interaction, methodology, 
interdisciplinary, and distress- you will notice that the acronym is 
TIMID. It just worked out that way. It really did. The acronym does 
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not indicate my evaluation of the recommendations. In fact, upon re- 
flection, 1 don't know how we could have made better ones. I now en- 
dorse even the one I opposed in New Orleans, the distress one. I think 
that our vision was good. May it be fulfilled. 



implications of the Recommendations of the New Orleans 
Conference from the Perspective of Critical Scholarship 

CARROLL C ARNOLD 

The New Orleans conference and its volume of ••proceedings" are 
major achievements in that they offer defmition and direction for the 
profession's academic and research-oriented functions. Of particular 
significance are the words used to identify the business of all associ- 
ated with the Speech Association of America: 'no understand 
spoken, symbolic interaction." These terms were considered at 
length in New Orleans, and most scholars in this field will profit from 
meditating upon the implications of the phrase. What is called for 
here in teaching and research? Enlargement of understanding is 
required. But the understanding most highly prized is not under- 
standing of oratory or drama or speech disorders or the mass media 
per se. The conferees at New Orleans have said that their primary 
business is to attain understanding of the human experiences that 
occur when speech links (or separates) man and man in whatever 
setting. The phrase also seems to say, chiefly by implication, that this 
ought to ^ethe primary business of other scholars too. 

As one who fancies himself a rhetorician and rhetorical critic 1 
hope 1 speak for my kind in saying that the New Orleans con- 
ference identified for primary attention precisely the kind of human 
experience which rhetorical theory at its best seeks to describe and 
which rhetorical criticism at its best seeks to analyze. There appears 
to be no distinction between what the conference recommends as 
an ideal focus for scientific investigation and what 1 consider the ideal 
objective of rhetorical, dramatistic or therapeutic description and 
critical exploration. Criticism is primarily an attempt to apply theory 
and hypotheses in interpreting discourse for the purpose of better 
explicating the entire spoken, symbolic interaction one is investi- 
gating. 

Critics try as best they can, with whatever knowledge and edu- 
cated guesses are available, to comment significantly on the nature 
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and quality of whole communicative evens. They may have sci- 
entific data, and theoretical constructs th;>i have been scientifically 
tested, by which to explain some feature* of the speaking they ex- 
amine. However, where they cannot be sure that rhetorical fea- 
ture A will lawfully generate consequence H. they must reason out 
hypotheses of their own on the base.^ of experience or of theory as 
yet untested. They also may try to make themselves receptive to 
those kinds of original, creative insights individuals experience but 
cannot account for methodologically. A critic thus stands, as Auer has 
just said, on the shoulders of the scientist— and sometimes, of course, 
on the shoulders of the historian, the literary artist, or someone else. 
In their turn, critics who do their work well supply scientists and 
others with new hypothesc*; lo be tested under controlu:;! conditions. 

On the basis of such views of the reciprocity among scho\ .Tieth- 
ods. it is apparent to this outlander to the behavioral scie \ s that 
the New Orleans conference may well be the most importa. event 
in the history of the Speech Association of America. Why? Be- 
cause it resulted in a long-needed, clear statement of why scholars in 
speech-communication exist, and it produced a valuable statement 
on priorities in research. This association ol scholars exists because 
of a special wish to understand better the nature and consequences 
of spoken, symbolic interaction. This is what held our colleagues 
together in New Orleans and they suggest it can and ought to be the 
bond of our profession. 

Bu* the New Orleans conference did more than produce a tag by 
which to designate the common interests of speech-communication 
scholars. The conference was especially concerned with the kinds of 
research required of scholars in their seareh for understanding. 
From a critical point of view, the conferees were e> Jtly right when 
they said the two general kinds of research most needed just now 
are: (1) research that clarifies the concepts used when trying to ex- 
plain what spoken, symbolic interaction is, and (2) research designed 
to fill gaps in the theoretical and conceptual systems adopted whe^ 
trying to explain or predict how some features of communication in- 
teract with and relate to other features under the conditions of 
orality. The more precise concepts and tighter theoretical constructs 
the conferees said must be sought are precisely what I need when 
trying to perform the^ functions of a rhetorical critic. It appears, 
then, the conference urged that research be directed toward just 
such theoretical natters as are most important if scholars in the 
rhetorical-critical mold are to do their work better. 

The detailed priori.ies set forth in the report also seem to be 
necessary if critical perceptions of spoken rhetoric are to become 
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humanly signiiican* Recommendation 2S ends by saying that spe- 
cial elTorts should be focused on developing the outlines of speech- 
communication theories. I fear that is only too true. One hears much 
talk about rhetorical theories and communication theories. Are 
there really any bothies of data deserving such grand titles? Scholars 
may only be talking about eclectic collections of maxims and informa- 
tion "bits" ahouf rhetoric and general communication. In any case, 
the state of aiFairs regarding this matter will not be known until it 
hus been made a main order of business to correlate systematically 
scholars know and what they dare to guess, to see whether these 
items do or do not form comprehensive ways of viewing spoken com- 
munication. How else can researchers clearly identify ihe gaps in 
their conceptualizations and discover \.hat further information about 
spoken communication they require? In this process of sketching and 
fleshing outlines of theory critics can contribute by examining their 
own premises carefully, for to make any holistic judgment on the 
qualities and worths of an event involving speech every critic musl 
have acted as if he understood the interplay of the forces studied. Let 
critics, then, accept the assignment suggested at New Orleans: by 
so doing, both criticism and behavioral investigations are likely to 
be improved. 

A second priority is expressed in Recommendation 29 which en- 
courages research that concentrates on understanding speech and 
response as on-going, interactive process. As Auer has pointed out. 
the historian as an historian can only set out the context of spoken 
communication. This is not enough for our understanding. For any 
critic, as for any behavioral scientist, the question remains: What 
interactive processes occurred with what consequences within the 
neatly deiined context? Because both critical and scientific knowl- 
edge have too long been stifled by considering "a speech" or "a mes- 
sage" 'd^i'd thing, one musl applaud the conference's wish thai analysis 
of oral communication as process receive very high priority when 
choosing and designing our research. Hopefully, rhetorical critics 
will put their minds to this task as the New Orleans conferees prom- 
ised to do. 

Recommendation 30 calls for special attention in research to 
understanding the variables that deflne the inner natures of mes- 
sages. From one point of view, this is a call for puuing our scientific 
talent to work on speech criticism. Not oniy would that help critics, 
but if the recommendation were taken as a general charge to the 
entire profession, it would become a salutary reminder to all schol- 
ars that if they allow their interest in the contexts ol speeches, 
dramas, and the like to minimize their attention to the sp.jakingand 
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responding, the playing and responding, they abandon the central 
problem that justifies being associated together in the first place. 

Calling in Recommendation 31 for research that relates knowl- 
edge of sDeech-communication to knowledge developed in other 
areas of study, the conferees at New Orleans were thinking par- 
ticularly of relating our knowledge to knowledge being developed 
in anthropology, psychology, sociology, and like subjects. From the 
view of a rhetorical critic, the vision appears to require a little ex- 
pansion. There are philosophical theories and concepts, literary 
theories and concepts, historiographical theories anAxoncepts that 
can be refined if our knowledge of speech-communication is 
brought to bear on them— and, of course, thfreverse is true. Some 
of our critics have already accepted this objectivc^^in-research: the 
increasingly fruitful interaction among rhetoricians and philoso- 
phers is a case in point and a proof of the wisdom of the recom- 
mendation coming from the conference at New Orleans. 

Finally, when the conferees at New Orleans ^'encourage attempts 
to extend the generalizations from speech-communication rese?»rch 
to pressing social and intercultural problems," their injunction is 
just as needfuLamong rhetorical critics as among those who apply 
the methods of the social sciences. Ever since entering this profes- 
sion, I have heard it alleged with only too much ? 'ith that historical- 
critical studies and experimental studies in our neld frequently ask 
inconsequential questions and arrive at conclusions that enlighten no 
one. My valued former colleague, Herbert Wichelns, was prone to 
observe from time to time after reading one of our journals, "I 

hope you have read the new article on One of our 

esteemed colleagues has discovered a speaker who had some ethos." 
Sadly, one did not need to know whether Wichelns had been reading 
an experimental or an historical-critical "research" paper. It could 
have been either. 

Our colleagues at New Orleans seem to be saying, among other 
things: "If research has little prospect of producing knowledge of 
some usefulness to someone in our time, it ought to be given low 
priority indeed." They are not saying: "The only research of high 
priority is the 'hot problem' of this day and hour." They spent, con- 
siderable time on Recommendation 32. As I understood their dis- 
cussion, the probable, long-hauPvalue of information to be sought 
had top priority in their valuation of research problems, immediately 
after that came the probable usefulness of information in solving 
contemporary problems. There appear? to be no difficulty in adopting 
this kind of priority for rhetorical studies. 
The call from our colleagues who met at New Orleans is one which 
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must be aCtepied if scholars in this profession are to make contribu- 
tions to knowledge. It is one to which many researchers, regardless 
of their methods of inquiry, have been responding when they 
have worked at their best. But it is also one to which scholars can re- 
spond more constructively than in the past if they focus as sharply as 
this conferen::e did on what our central business is: to understand 
betterthe natureof spoken, symbolic interaction. 

From a member of the Speech Association of America who had op- 
portunity to listen in on this conference from its beginning to its end, 
a final observation is in order. The conference's report does not ap- 
pear to be one that tries to identify all of our profe onal concerns. It 
does seem to say that, in our research and in our traming of research 
specialists, we ought to keep in mind that our common concern with 
understanding spoken, symbolic interaction requires scholars to de- 
pend on one another's teaching and discoveries, and that because this 
is true certain questions and goals in research ought to be preferred 
over others. As a member of this Association and as a rhetorical 
critic, I applaud the conference for focusing attention on our com- 
mon rather than on our disparate concerns and for recommending 
priorities in research that are likely to drive researchers toward fund- 
amental rather than peripheral inquiries. Scholars in this professioa 
will be wise to heed the conference's implicit message, that the kinds 
of questions asked in research are in the last analysis more important 
to our future than the procedures by which answers are sought. 



Questions and Responses 
Following the Three 
Perspective Papers 



[Editors" Noter The audience was given an opportunity to 
ask questions of those presenting the three perspectivepapers 
immediately after they were completed. The questions and 
responses to them are reported in the material which Jol- 
lows.] 

Question: The panelists have established the fact that they agree 
with the New Orleans recommendations. My question, how- 
ever, is whether or not— and if so, in what ways— agreeing 
with the recommendations really will change the behavior 
and scholarship of the panelists and the kinds of persons whom 
they represent? 

Mr. Auer: There seems to be an implication in this question to 
which I take exception— that the historical scholar in the past 
has had no concern with other approaches to scholarship. For 
myself, when I have been involved in applying the historical 
method, I have been more than a little bit curious about finding 
other ways of making more valid— or seemingly more valid— 
the conclusions that I would reach by the traditional historical 
method. To an extent, therefore, in pursuing historical studies, 
I would propose to continue to make use of resources from 
other methodologies. I think that it would be fair to say that 
my sophistication in doing so will be augmented as a result of 
The New Orleans conference. I should add that in this I speak 
for myself. There are limitations, of course, in the data avail- 
able when one is working, for example, on the campaign of 
1868. But I think ihat all of us feci that conclusions are 
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QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES 

Stronger when several different methods of analysis can be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Arnold: The question is not whether these recommendations 
are a complete blueprint for my work. They certainly are not. 
My point is that unless my colleagues, who can do certain 
things that I cannot do, have the kind of thrust implied by the 
New Orleans conference, I shall be incapacitated. Since I am 
not a scientist, and since I cannot test my hypotheses witlrtfae 
kind of scientific rigor that John Bowers was talking about, 
unless I have help from other people — from people who are 
also interested in spoken^ symbolic interaction—I will not 
grow in my efforts. I cannot grow professionally unless my 
profession adopts this thrust— not to the exclusion of others 
— but in concert with others. 

Mr. Bowers: One should observe that tlie recommendations of the 
Ne>y Orleans conference are not completely new. Obviously, 
those recommendations went to New Orleans in the minds 
of some of the participants. ! do think, however, that the 
recommendations call attention to and encourage innovations 
which have a good bit of newness about them. For example, 
more and more at conventions and among our own graduate 
students, I see attempts Jto apply contemporary communication 
theory to communication problems of the past. To me, this is 
a very encouraging thing. There is value in historical studies in 
taking contemporary theory — theory based on empirical 
studies— and attempting to project backwards from that 
theory. This checks the adequacy of the theory in relation to 
historical problems. It seems to me that this is the kind of 
thing that the recommendations encourage and, although they 
are not entirely new, they should stimulate a movement that is 
getting underway and that appears to have a great deal of po- 
tential. 

Question: This question is for John Bowers. What sort of intel- 
lectual sustenance does a researcher of your persuasion get 
from tht historian and/or the critic? 

Mr. Bowers: I am not certain that I am the right person to answer 
this question, but I feel that some of my own best work has 
been done in collusion with other kinds of researchers. To be 
specific, I think that one of my best pieces of research was 
the paper on metaphor that I did in collaboration with Michael 
Osborn; his approach is almost entirely that of the historian- 
critic. 

Mr. Arnold: That particular piece of research makes one of the 
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most pointed observations about rhetorical theory that I have 
, ever encountered. 

Question: It would be my assumption that if the recommendations 
of the New Orleans conference are carried out, a scholar 100 
- years from now who is attempting to research Jhe campaign 
of 1968 would be in a substantially better position than the 
scholar of today who is attempting to research the cam- 
paign of 1868. Is this a reasonable surmise? 

Mr. Auer: A hundred years from now, a student of the history of 
our field will also express'some surprise that these issues were 
ever regarded as controversial. 

Question: Might it not be profitable to consider the application of 
perhaps three different research approaches to a particular 
communication problem— that of speech for^the disadvan- 
taged, for example? This might be an area in which three^if- 
ferent kinds of interests might converge. 

Mr. Arnold: One of the significant things that happened in New 
Orleans is that, after the first day and a half, the conferees 
passed the point where they were asking what a specific 
method would accomplish. They reached a point .which I 
think is a fundamental one in all research, they now asked 
the question of the researcher, "What is your problem?'' 
When you can really identify a problem or a question, then 
you apply any and all methodologies that hold promise. In 
most areas of research in our field we are just reaching that 
point where we are ceasing to look for a question to which we 
can apply a particular method; instead, we are starting with a 
question and then making judgments about appropriate meth- 
odologies. A careful articulation of the question— whether in 
studies of the disadvantaged or in any other area— should 
lead to the selection of appropriate methods. 



Summaries of Group Discussions 
Regarding the New Orleans 
Conference Recornmendations 
and Perspective Papers 



I 

[Editors' Note: After the audience at the general session 
had an opportunity to ask questions of the three scholars 
presenting perspective papers, J hjs^ general session was con- 
cluded. Then, individuals attending the Summer Conference 
were encouraged lo participate in discussion groups identi- 
fied with one of three areas of scholarship: historical, critical 
or behavioral. Each of the three groups was requested to dis- 
cuss the implications of the recommendations and how they 
might be implemented. The comments below are summaries 
by reporters for the groups, presented at another general ses- 
sion which followed the discussions.] 

Historical Scholarship Discussion Group's Summary 

The historical group concerned itself with the meaning of the 
recommendations of the New Orleans conference and with an in- 
terpretation of the way in which historically-oriented scholars can 
live with such recommendations. Very briefly, the observations 
were as follows. One of the first questions raised concerned whether 
the recommendations imply a break with the past. Do the recom- 
mendations, imply an emphasis on contemporary problems, a focus 
on visible data of the present, and/or a shift in the emphases or 
historical locales of research? It was decided that they did not—that 
there was nothing in the recommendations with which historical 
scholars could not live comfortably. Moreover, the group agreed that 
an exclusive focus on contemporary issues was not intended, but 
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rather the recommendations imply different ways of dealing with and 
looking at historic problems— probably from a contemporary stance. 

Secondly, the group concurred that some issues become more im- 
poVtant historically when related to contemporary dialogue. There 
was agreement that the methods of behavioral scientists could be used 
appropriately for some types of historical research; critical scholars 
can learn from the cumulative thrust of the behavioral scholars, just 
as their hypotheses are derived frequently from historical data. 

In terms oC the overall thrust of the New Orleans conference, the 
group felt that the meaning perhaps was stated in these words: Can 
the house of "speech** accommodate these views? These views were 
perceived as a set of ideas, with behavioral scholars asking if histori- 
cal scholars could live with them, rather than as a credo to which the 
profession should now subscribe. The historical group noted that fu- 
ture conferences dealing with historical-critical issues could^add 
other dimensions to the New Orleans recommendations from which a 
new, composite rationale could be developed. The New Orleans con- 
ference recommendations were viewed as a very important, valuable^, 
position paper. It was decided that the focus in the recommendations 
was not on academic priorities, but rather on scholarly relationships. 

Finally, a portion of,the group's discussion was concerned with the 
title, "speech-communication.** No resolution of this craggy problem 
was offered. Continued study of the name was suggested. However, 
if the name were changed, the group agreed the change would not 
necessarily indicate a change in emphases, relationships or priori- 
ties. It was noted that perhaps the matter should be studied from a 
pragmatic point of view, since communication is being considered 
in so many contexts on the campus. Many scholars in this field 
are being asked what those in speech are doing in this realm of com- 
munication. The historical group felt that, following additional 
study, some accommodation in the direction of the recommended 
name change probably would prove helpful. 

James McBath 
Reporter 



Behavioral Scholarship Discussion Group's Summary 

The behavioral group began with a discussion of the storage of 
data and information retrieval, which will not be reported here. 
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Jack IViatthews then asked two questions, which gave focus to the 
remainder of the discussion. These questions were: (I) How can one 
go about implementing the N'^w Orleans recommendations for the 
present generation and futu. generations of scholars? (2) What 
would be the chief resistance encountered in such efforts? 

As one might expect, the responses to these two questions were 
quite varied. There was particular reaction to Recommendation 40 
which specifies the program for the first year of graduate study. As 
one person put it, this recommendation is likely to encounter "dis- 
sonant interaction." There seemed to be a general consensus 
that, even though it is ambitious, the recommendation does offer a 
practical curriculum for the first year of generalized study which 
would be followed by specialization. 

The group then discussed several schisms or conflicts within the 
profession. One of these is the seeming conflict in the speech-com- 
munication field between notions regarding the emphasis to be 
placed on performance and content in courses. There seemed to be 
a consensus that performance and content are not mutually exclusive. 

A second conflict revolved around the question of whether the 
New Orleans participants regarded themselves as scientists or rhet- 
oricians. The orientation of the conference and of its participants 
was in the direction of the scientific study of communication. The 
recommendations are directly applicable to the production of that 
kind of scholar and scholarship. However, the group concurred that 
most of the recommendations are generalizable to many of the 
other areas represented in the Speech Association of America. 

The third area of schism revolved around the terms "speech," 
"communication," and "speech-communication." A number of testi- 
monials from people at various institutions were presented concern- 
ing the beneficial effects of name changes involving *'communica- 
tion." Very little testimony was offered in favor of retaining the 
name "speech." Stanley Paulson suggested that it would be worth- 
while for the Association to undertake a study to determine just 
where the various departments around the country stand regarding 
the matter of a name change. Such a study should also include 
the names of divisions within departments. There was some discus- 
sion of the motives that impel persons to cling to one designation or 
another; it does not. seem particularly profitable to review that 
discussion here. 



John Waite Bowers 
Reporter 
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Critical Scholarship Discussion Group's Summary 

Being properly critical, the critical group came to no conclusions. 
One can only report a kind of benign disquiet of spirit that mani- 
fested itself in the discussion. This disquiet can be summarized in 
three points that seemed to crystallize. The first is that the concept 
of what constitutes the education of a professional, as Carroll Arnold 
put it, is still not sufficiently clear from the New Orleans recom- 
mendations. The group felt this subject merits*furtherattention. 

Secondly, some misgiving was expressed about the apportioning 
of time allotted the study of rhetoric in graduate education in the 
New Orleans report. There was considerable disagreement on this 
issue. 

Finally, there wa^ expressed, more than once, considerable 
exaltation in the efforts ihat this kind of enterprise seems to exhibit 
—efforts at reconciliation— efforts to achieve an intellectual homo- 
gcneity from enterprises that heretofore have been fragmented. Some 
note was taken in the discussion of the fact that, in the past, some 
areas formerly associated with the Speech Association of America 
have broken away seemingly because there had been insufficient 
focus on matters of common interest and concern. The New Orleans 
conference, at last, gives promise of a candid confrontation relative 
to the common elements shared by persons performing diff'erent 
tasks. In that way, the report may well serve to inhibit further frag- 
mentation. 

Edwin Black 
. ^ Reporter 
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Linguistics Today and the Field of Speech 

Hr.ROLO B. ALLEN 
Prof war of English 
UnmnitY of Minntsots 



Linguistics, a complex field wiih many subdisciplines, loday is in a 
state of high activity. In addition to continued research and investiga- 
tion in old and familiar areas, exciting theories and a major shift of 
direction have appeared in the field of grammar. 

The dominance of structural linguistics since the early I930*s has 
been successfully challenged by several new theories of grammar, 
particularly one which immediately springs from the work of Zellig 
Harris and, specifically, of Noam Chomsky. This theory, known as 
transformational generative grammar, reverses the objective, data- 
collecting, taxonomic direction of structural graniimar. Instead of 
inductive hierarchical classifications of observed linguistic phenom- 
ena, transformatiohal grammar begins with an abstract concept of 
"sentence** (in effect the total inventory of all possible sentences in a 
language) and proceeds deductively through ordered rewriting and 
transformation rules to a given grammatical sentence. It is a theory 
which does more than describe a given; it attempts to account for 
the existence of all grammatical sentences and no non-grammatical 
ones. Research in this powerful grammar is extensively carried on 
today with the support of half a dozen federal agencies and other 
organizations. 
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Other grammatical theories are also assuming major importance, 
particularly tagmemics and stratificational grammar. The latter is 
signiticant because it is the first to attempt a systematic approach to 
lexical meaning that links it with the grammatical structure 

In addition to grammatical theory, other fields in w'hich research 
activity is more or less pertinent to speech (because its ultimate basis 
is language study) are linguistic universal linguistic geography. 
English as a second language and as a secor. 'ialect. children s lan- 
guage, stylistics. and historical linguistics. . . several of these areas, 
needed research would be cognate with needed research in speech. 
However, much information already collected in linguistics is rele- 
vant to existing practice and teaching in speech and may be con- 
sidered as justifying reconsideration of certain aspects of the spt-tch 
discipline. 



A Socio-Linguistic Approach to Socialisation: 
With Some Reference to Educability 

BASIL B. BERNSTEIN 

Professor in the Sociology of Education and 
Head of tfte Sociological Researcft Unit, 
University of London Institute of Education 



The relationships between the social classes, linguistic codes and 
the ability of lovver, working-class children to benefit from education 
are discussed in this paper. Attention is focused on family role sys- 
tems emphasizing differences and similarities between "person- 
oriented'' and "object-oriented" linguistic codes. The relationships 
' between family role systems, procedures of social control, and open 
and closed communication systems also are considered. Changes are 
identified in the division of labour and in the belief system with re- 
spect to family role systems. Finally, some consequences of linguistic 
code switching are examined. 
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Conflict and Its Resolution 



MORTON DEUTSCH 
Professor of Psychology 
Columbia University 



The major points of the paper may be summarized as follows. 

1. There are two major types of conflict resolution processes: co- 
operative and competitive. Although neither type is found in its pure 
form, without the presence of the ether, one type or another will 
usually predominate and will give rise to characteristic manifesta- 
tions in communication, attitudes, perception, task orientation and 
outcomes. Each process tends to be self-confirming and self-perpetu- 
ating so that each tends to persist despite a changc*in its originating 
conditions. This is so because the communication patterns, attitudes, 
perception task orientation,- and outcomes which re %5Voked by a. 
given process tend to elicit the very same process which evokes them. 
Hence, one way of eliciting a cooperative process is to attempt to 
induce the communication patterns, attitudes and so forth which 
help to support such a process. 

2. There are several major, inter-related types of factors which 
help to determine which type of conflict resolution. process will domi- 
nate: 

(a) The size (scope, importance, centrality, etc.) and rigidity of the 
issue in conflict: the greater the size and rigidity the more difficult 
it will be to resolve cooperatively. Many determinants of conflict 
size could be listed. For example, an issue which bears upon self- 
esteem or change in power or status is likely to be more important 
than an issue which does not. Illegitimate threats or attempts to co- 
erce are likely to increase the size of the conflict. Similarly, some.der 
terminants of issue rigidity can be identified. Thus, an issue is more 
rigid if it permits no substitute satisfactions and there is only enough 
for one party. "Victory over the othef is a rigid issue. 

(b) The relative strength and salience of the existing cooperative 
and competitive links between the conflicting parties: the stronger 
and more salient the cooperative bonds are the less likely it is that 
they will engage in a competitive process. The total strength of the 
cooperative bonds would be a function of the number of bonds and 
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the strength or importance of each bond. There are obviously many 
different types of bonds that could be enumerated: superordinate 
goals, mutually facilitating interests, common allegiances and values, 
linkage to a common community, etc. 

It is evident that the size of conflict and relative strength of cooper- 
ative bonds must be considered jointly in making predictions. Conflict 
is likely to be resolved cooperatively in situations where the parties 
have less at stake in a conflict than they have in the ongoing relation- 
ship between them or in the community which has generated rule^ 
and procedures for regulating conflict. 

. (c) The expectation that the outcome of one process or another 
will be more unsatisfactory or less valuable than the other. Many 
factors influencing such an expectation could be listed: the prior 
experience of success and failure with the two processes, the relative 
power of the parties involved, the skills the parties have in each of 
the two processes, etc. 

(d) The internal cohesiveness of each of the parties in conflict: co- 
operative conflict resolution is less likely when either of the parties 
is characterized by internal dissension or factionalism. Internal 
conflict may stimulate external conflict as a tactic to increase co- 
hesiveness, or it may lead to instability making it difficult to work out 
a durable agreement, or it may tempt the other side to take advantage 
of internal weakness. 

(e) The attitudes, strength, and resources of interested and rele- 
vant th ird parties. For example, a conflict is more likely to be resolved 
cooperatively if powerful-prestigeful third parties encourage such a 
resolution and help to provide resources (institutions, facilities, per- 
sonnel, social norms and procedures) to expedite discovery of a 
mutually satisfactory solution. 



Communication Research : 

The Tie that Binds— But Loosely 



MALCOLM S. MacLEAN. JR. 

Professor 9nd Director, School of Journalism 
Uiwersitf of Iowa 



A cross-section of communicaUon research presented at a recent 
Association for Education in Journalism convention and in a recent 
issue of Journalism Quarterly is surveyed in this paper. A description 
of the sources from which research ideas are drawn is presented 
through: (1) an abridged bibliography of works cited by the conven- 
tion speakers, and (2) the bibliography in two issues of Journalism 
Quarterly compiled on the basis of probable interest to that journal's 
readers. Journals cited in bibliographies in ih^ Journalism Quarterly 
are compared with those included in a bibliography for "rhetoric and 
public address" in Speech Monographs, Titles of courses and titles 
of sequences or programs in speech and journalism also are examined 
to determine how these relate to each other, and to communication 
research efforts in each field. 

These investigations, in addition to several less formal searches, 
lead to several tentative conclusions. 

1. In both speech and journalism, teachers make little use of re- 
search and vice versa. 

2. Much scientific research in journalism and speech devotes little 
attention to the most crucial communication problems of our time. 

3. It seems that, in those problem areas where scientific research 
has been most successful, there is a good deal of transformation 
and translation up and down from the most concrete "real-life" 
problems to the highly abstract theoretical speculation associated 
with "basic'' research. It appears that many scientific researchers 
jump too quickly into loose abstractions (for status reasons, in 
part). At the same time, others jump too quickly into "practical" 
research (for money reasons?) which turns out to be quite im- 
practical since it permits little or no generalization. 
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4. Though many scholars in speech and journalism are working on 
similar problems, ihey apparently pay very little attention to 
each other's work. 

5. Speech and journalism scholars engage in too much borrowing and 
imitating,'and too little creating and inventing. 



Communication Through Institutions 
and Social Structures 



HERBERT MENZEL 

Professor of Sociology 
New York University 



The sender-channel-receiver model of communication is elaborated 
for use in human mediated communication, communication through 
institutionalized channels, communication to audiences, mass com- 
munication, and diffusion through social networks. Some neglected 
areas of research are specified. 

The concept of **channer' is expanded by applying it to any agency 
that bridges a communication gap. The concept of "gap" is expanded 
to include such obstacles as a temporal gap between generations, a 
linguistic gap, a sophistication-level gap, and an address gap. Address 
gaps are bridged by such channels as information specialists, selec- 
tive dissemination systems, and literary agents. 

The institutional nature of most channels is stressed. Emphasis is 
placed on the dependence of channels on a complex of customary 
activities, roles, and divisions of labor, which evolve by being inter- 
locked with other customary behavior patterns in a given society. 
Channels, which are accessible to large numbers of receivers for 
each single communication act, while leaving uncertain the reaching 
of any particular receiver by a given message, are singled out as 
'^audience communication channels." 

Audience communication may be regarded as "mass communica- 
tion" to the extent thai }he communicating agent is compelled to 
broadcast his messages to the audience as though it were a mass, i.e., 
in an undifferentiated manner. The separate dimensions of this man- 
ner are discussed, and whether or not communication is **mass com- 
munication" is seen as a matter of degree in a multi-dimensional 
property space. The label **quasi-mass communication" is used for 
those forms of communication which satisfy some, but not all, of 
the criteria of mass communication as defined in this paper. This 
includes in varying degrees the use, as communication channel net- 
works, of: closed circulation journals, corps of salesmen and party 
canvassers, groups of missionaries, groups of speakers sent out by 
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a central organization, and others. The social importance of many 
of these forms of communication and their varying capacities are 
raised as research questions. 

More knowledge is needed about the culture of information seek- 
ing and about the social geography of communications: who will 
talk to whom about what? Social geography of communications 
seems to be of special significance because of the mass-effect nature 
in which social structure may determine the extent to which messages 
are spread critically or indiscriminately. Data from rumor studies, 
diffusion experiments, and studies of the spread of news suggest in 
this light that various social communication cleavages may have a 
greater impact on events than might be suspected. 



On Pre-Theoretic Behaviorai Science 



RICHARD S. RUDNER 

Professor of Philosophy 
Washington University 



This paper is concerned with the problems of relating the notions 
of basic and applied disciplines, of theory, and of research and prac- 
tice in the behavioral sciences. In the first section the essay provides 
a discussion of three distinctions: those between basic and applied 
disciplines, between the nature of research and of corresponding 
practices, -and between projective and non-projective disciplines. 
The application of all these distinctions requires some extant body 
of behavioral science theory; accordingly, the second section of the 
essay attempts to assess the present status of theory in behavioral 
science One "theory" of social action, Talcott Parsons", is chosen 
for detailed scrutiny. Assuming that, theoretical formulations such 
as Parsons" General Theory of Social Action are not easily amen- 
able to evidential test, the essay then raises the question whether 
non-evidential inductive weights, such as the degree of structural 
simplicity of a theory, may be employed to assess the acceptability of 
Parsons" work. One problem to be obviated is what kind of tJ-^o- 
retical system formulations like Parsons" should be construed to be. 
Four plausible systems are explored and questions about the prob- 
lems of simplicity assessments are raised for each. 
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Notes and Comments for SAA-USOE 
Interdisciplinary Colloquium k 



GEORGE G. THOMPSON 

Professor of Psychology 
Ohio State University 



As viewed by a developmental psychologist, the following appear 
to be significant problem areas in the study of language and speech: 
the growth of psychological meanings asso;.\ ed with language sym- 
bols in different social settings, the psychologically unique signifi- 
cance of oral-aural communication, social conditions antedating the 
transition from egocentric to socialized speech and the limits of 
language (including self-communication) as a control-system for emo- 
tional responses. Other promising areas of research include delinea- 
tion of the parameters of language usage by means of synthetic modes 
of communication symbols introduc a under known conditions of 
experimental controls, the Weltanschauung hypothesis, and sex dif- 
ferences in language growth. Also discussed in this broad framework 
are the following specific problemsUhe role of redundancy in control- 
ling the fluidity and integration of speech, the public school's re- 
sponsibilities in language instruction, the desirable correlation be- 
tween perceptual experiences and language usage, and various 
educational procedures for adapting language instruction to the needs 
of the individual learner. 
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Speech Communication and Politics 



WILCOMB E. WASHBURN 
Chairman. Department of American Studies 
Smithsonian Institution 



The paper suggests methods of developing a conceptual model 
which recognizes speech communication as a process rather than as 
a static expression of meaning. The idealized model incorporates, 
in addition to traditional aspects of verbal meaning, related non- 
verbal aspects of situation and context. Particular stress is placed on 
the social context of verbal communication. "Studies to uncover the 
correlation between behavior (as expressed in physical action) and 
attitude (as revealed in verbal expression) are recommended. The 
personal-social context, within which speech by intellecti^Js is em- 
bedded, r. cited as a factor rarely examined by intellectuals and as 
one requiring analysis. 

Within the larger philosophical context of speech, a trend to a 
more morally-oriented dialogue is also posited. The relationship 
between issue and image in political discourse is discussed, and 
emphasis is placed on the role of political symbols as an expression 
of the candidate's personality rathe: than rational political issues. 
Television **spots" prepared by Doyle, Dane and Bernbach for the 
Johnson campaign of 1964 are cited to illustrate the thesis. Sug- 
gestions are made for content analysis studies of political speech, 
perhaps utilizing the General Inquirer system at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Suggestions for the study of facial characteristics of 
speakers and of their platform style a§ elements of speech communi- 
cation also are given. The problem of the meaning of words is dis- 
cussed and suggestions are made for defining terms like **pacifica- 
tion" and **will of the people" in quantitative as well as in verbal 
terms. 
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Listing of Participants and Observers 
Attending New Orleans Conference 



Arnold, Carroll C (Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1942) 

Professor of Speech, Pennsylvania Stale University, University Park, 

Pennsylvania 16802 

(Observer) 

Arnold, William K. (Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University, 1966) 

Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut 06268 

(Chairman, Graduate Instruction in Speech-Communication Drafting 
Committee) 

Auer J. Jeffcry (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1947) 

Professor of Speech and Chairman, Department of Speech and Theatre, 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 • 

(Chairman, General Sessions, and Member of Advisory Committee) 
Barker, Larry L. (Ph.D., Ohio University, 1965) 

Assistant Professor of Speech and Assistant Director, Communication 

Research Center in the Department of Speech, Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

(Assistant Project Editor) 
Becker, Samuel L. (Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1953) 

Professor of Speech and Chairman Elect, Department of Speech and 

Dramatic Art, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

(Member of Advisory Committee) 
Black, John W. (Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1935) 

Professor of Speech and Director, Speech and Hearing Science, Ohio 

Stale University, Columbus, Ohio 432 10 

(Presented Position Paper) 
Bowers John Waitc (Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1962) 

Associate Professor of Speech and Dramatic Art, University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

(Responded to Position Paper and Chairman, Research Priorities 
Drafting Committee) 
Brown, Irving M. (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1961) 

Theatre Education Specialist, United States Office of Education. Arts 
and Humanities Program, Washington, D. C, 20202 
(United States Office of Education Staff Liaison) 
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OrmiditeK Carl W. (Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1965) 

Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
94703 

Oeicnger, Theodore, Jr, (Ph.D., Florida Sf ate University, 1958) 

Professor of Speech and Chairman, Department oi Speech, Florida 

State University, Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

(Presented Position Paper and Member of Advisory Committee) 

Cro«khltc, Gary L, (Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1965) 

Associate Professor of Speech and Psychology, and Director, Com- 
munication Research Laboratory, Illinois State University, Normal, 
Illinois 61761 

(Presented Position Paper) 
Dance, Frank E,X, (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1959) 

Professor of Communication and Director, The Speech Communication 
Center, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53201 

(Responded to Position Paper) 
Darnell, Donald K. (Ph.D., Michigan State University, 1964) 

Associate Professor of Speech, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado 80302 

(Responded to Position Paper) 

DeViCo, Joseph A, (Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1964) 

Assistant Professor of Speech, Hunter College of the City University of 
New York, Bronx, New York 10468 

Dietrich, John (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1945) 

Assistant Provost and Director of the Educational Development Pro- 
gram, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 
(Project Director) 

Ehninger, Douglas (Ph.D., Ohio Statt University, 1949) 

Professor of Speech, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
(Observer) 

Goldberg, AUln A. (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1959) 

Professor of Speech, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210 

Coyer, Robert S, (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1955) 

Professor of Interpersonal Communication and Director, Center for 
Communication Studies, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 45701 

Haiman, Franklyn S» (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1948) 

Professor of Public Address and Group Communication, and Chairman, 
Department of Public Address and Group Communication. North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 6020 1 
(Responded to Position Paper) 

Ht\U Robert iV (Ph.D., University of Michigan, $963) 

Associate Executive Secretary, Speech Association of America, Statler 

Hilton Hotel, New York, New York 1000 1 

(Observer) 
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Harms L S. (Ph.D.. Ohio Stale University. 1959) 

Associate Professor of SpeechCommunicaiion. University of Hawaii. 
Honolulu. Hawair96822 

HittKinboiliaiii, l>oro(liy C. (Ph.D.. Northwestern University. 1961) 

Associate Professor of Speech. Southern Illinois University. Carbon- 
dale. Illinois 62901 

JolmMMi. K. Craii: (Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 1958) 

Associate Professor of Communication. Michigan State University. 
East Lansing. Michigan 48823 
(Member of Advisory Committee) 

Kibler^KoUrtJ. (Ph.D. Ohio State University. 1962) 

Associate Professor of i:>i>ccch and Assoiiate Director. Communica- 
tion Research Center in the Department of Speech. Purdue University. 
Lafayette. Indiana 47907 
(Project Editor) 

MallhcHs Jack (Ph.D.. Ohio State Universit>. 1946) 

Chairman. Department of Speech and Director. Graduate Study in 
Audiology-Specch Pathology, University of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania 15213 
(Observer) 

Mailer, ikxM R. (Ph.D.. University of Iowa. 1961) 

Associate Professor and Director of Graduate Studies. Department of 
Communication. Michigan State; University. East Lansing. Michigan 
48823 

(Presented Position Paper) 

NVber«all. Rufter E. (Ph.D., University of Illinois. 1956) 

Professor of Speech and Chairman. Department of Speech. University 
of Oklahoma. Norman. Oklahoma 73069 
(Responded to Position Paper) 

' .Nhom. t.>iiii R. (Ed.D . University of Kansas. 1962) 

Associate Professor of Speech and Assistant Dean of Faculties for 
Research. University of Kansas, Lawrence. Kansas 66044 

Paulsom Siaiile> k\ (Ph.D.. University of M innescta. 1952) 

Professor of Speech and Chairman. Department of Speech. Pennsyl- 
vania State University. University Park. Pennsylvania 16802 
(Responded to Position Paper) 

Pivheldene I.. (Ph.D.. University of Minnesota. 1967) 

Assistant Professor. Department of Speech. Communication and The- 
atre Arts: Department of Secondary Education. University of Min- 
nesota. Minneapolis. Minnesota 551 13 

Raitsdak« J. Dooild (Ph.D.. University of Illinois. 1964) 

Assistant Professor of Speech. Louisiana State University. Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana 70803 

Roeter James E« (Ph.D.. University of Iowa. 1962) 

Assistant Professor of Public Address and Director. Quantitative Re- 
search In Communication Arts, and Director of Research Elect. Speech 
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Associaiion of America, ..orihwcsicrn University, Evansion, Illinois 

60201 
(Observer) 

SfheideK Thomas M. (Ph.D., University of Washington, 19:)8) 

Associate Professor of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illmois 
61801 

Sereno, Kenneth K. (Ph.D., University of Washington, 1964) 

Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Washmgton, Seattle. 

Washington 98 105 
Smith, Ra>mond(;. (Ph.D., University of Wisconsm, 19^0) 

Professor of Speech, Indiana University. Bloomington, Indiana 4740! 

(Responded to Position Paper) 
Walker, Robert H. (Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 195^) 

Director, Division of Education and Public Programs, National Endow- 

mem for the Humanities, Washington, D. C. 20506 

(Observer) 

Williams, Frederick (Ph.D., University of Sbuthern California, 1962) 

Associate Professor of Speech and Communicative Disorders, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(Responded to Position Paper) 

Windes. Russel R. (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1959) 

Professor of Communication and Chairman, Department of Com- 
munication Arts and Sciences, Queens College of the City Umversity 
of New York, Flushing, New York 1 1367 
(Chairman, Issuesand Responsibilities Drafting Committee) 

Work. William (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1954) 

Executive Secretary, Speech Association of America, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York, New York 10001 
(Project Coordinator) 
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January 12, 1968 
MEMORANDUM 

To: SAA-USOE Research Conference Participants 

From: John E. Dietrich, Principal Investigator SAA-USOE Research 
Conference 

Subject: SAA-USOE Research Conference 

The following paragraphs should answer many of your questions about your 
roles and responsibilities at our forthcoming SAA-USOE Research Con- 
ference in Speech-Communication to be held February II-I6 at the Fon- 
tainebleau Motor Hotel in New Orleans. 

General Information 
The Makeup of the Conference 

1. There are 24 sponsored participants. The participants include three 
writers (the fourth, Ted Clevenger, is a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee), 10 responders and 1 1 general participants. All participants serve 
as work-group discussion leaders and general participants throughout 
the conference. 

2. In addition to the sponsored participants, there will be in attendance 
the four-member Advisory Committee (Auer, Becker, Clevenger, John- 
son), who will serve as participants without specific assignment; the 
five-member conference staff (Barker, Brown, Dietrich, Kibler, Work), 
who will serve as participants without specific assignment but primarily 
will take care of the procedural aspects of the conference, and several 
observers from the Speech Association of America* from private founda- 
tions, and from federal agencies. This group should not exceed 15 or 16. 
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General Purposes 

3. The general purposes of the conference have been outlined in the pro- 
posal, a copy of which you should have. If for any reason you do not 
have your copy, please write Bill Work. It is the hope of the Advisory 
Committee that the results of the conference will be in readily publish- 
able form. A minimum publication should include the four research 
papers and responses, a charge to the field of speech-communication 
including definitions, parameters, issues and responsibilities: the de- 
velopment of research priorities, the implications for graduate training 
and the ways by which the field of speech-communication can make a 
greater contribution to education and society. 

Technical Matters 

4. During the next couple of weeks you will be receiving from Bill Work 
the research papers and certain other materials which the Advisory 
Committee feels may be helpful in preparing for the conference. Please 
study them with care. 

5. Each of you has been asked to arrive ready for work by 6:00 p.m., Sun- 
day evening, February I K for a general get-together and briefing session. 
Similarly, each of you is asked to remain through the conclusion of the 
conference at 12:00 noon on Friday, February 16. 



Format of the Conference 

Since one of the principal goals of the conference is to develop a set of ma- 
terials which fulfill the objectives laid down in the proposal, the Advisory 
Committee has decided to provide a reasonably high degree of structuring 
for the conference. The format which follows provides a number of ad- 
vantages. 

1. The structure is aimed at the production of a working document. 

2. The format requires active participation on the part of each and every 
member at the conference. For example, each member writes a major 
paper, responds to a major paper, or is a chairman of a work group. 

3. The format rotates the responsibilities so that every member of the 
conference work groups works directly with almost every other partici- 
pant at the conference. 

4. The format rotates the work groups of eight people by fours so that 
each individual receives the additional stimulus of working with many 
other individuals. 

5. The format follows one pattern for the first two and one-half days and 
then radically changes the pattern for the last two and one-half days. 

6. The format defines the principal areas of concentration as they relate 
to each of the major topics. Work groups attack the areas of concentra- 
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lion for each of the major topics. The areas of concentration are: 

a. Issues and Responsibilmes. On each major topic, work groups will 
be concerned with definitions, boundary limits of the research areas, 
relationships to other fields, issues raised by the preceding, responsi- 
bilities of researcher^ to the field speech-communication, and 
strategies for attack. 

b. Research Priorities. On each major topic; work groups will be 
concerned with research priorities and examples of research ques- 
tions. 

c. Graduate Instruction. For each major topic, work groups will 
consider the implications for graduate inst ruction . 

7. 'The format provides an intensive work day of only six hours, which 
will provide ample opportunity for further informal discussions in the 
evening, or, if participants wish, complete freedom. 

The Assignment of Participants 

Each participant is assigned a number a^ indicated on the attached list. In 
turn, the participants are assigned to work groups as suggested in the at- 
tached chart. 

Operation of the Format 

1. For the first hour of Session I, Monday morning; Session 2, Monday 
afternoon; Session 3, Tuesday morning; and Session 5, Wednesday 
morning, the structure involves an oral presentation from five to ten 
minutes in length in which the author provides the essence of the ma- 
terials covered by his paper. The presentation is followed by two re- 
sponses to each of the principal papers. These responses should also be 
from five to ten minutes in length. The remainder of this first hour will 
be filled by general discussion by the participants with the author and 
rcsponders. 

The next hour and one-half will include three work-study groups of 
eight people who will respond to the major topic in terms of the assigned 
area of concentration. At the end of this work-group session, ideas 
should begin to be evolved in written form in each of the areas of 
concentration. 

The last half hour of each of these sessions will be devoted to reports 
of the chairmen of the study groups to the general session. 
This basic process is repeated for each of the research topics or areas 
covered by the four papers. 

2. Session 4, Tuesday afternoon, follows the same general pattern as the 
sessions just described. However, it is an open session at which every 
participant is encouraged to bring new issues, new topics, new areas 
and new ideas which he believes should be considered. These new areas 
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and ideas should be brought in written form. The two responders for 
this open session will attempt to summarize and integrate these ideas. 
At the end of the first hour of this session, written materials should be 
available for transmittal to the work-study groups. Reports from the 
work -study groups will be handled in the normal way. 

3. Session 6, Wednesday afternoon, indicates a complete change in for- 
mal. It proposes forming three drafting committees made up of partici- 
pants who have already worked in the specified areas of concentration. 
The drafting committees should attempt to draft an outline of a pro- 
posed document. 

4. Session 7, Thursday morning; Session 8, Thursday afternoon; and 
Session 9, Friday morning are for reports from the drafting committees 
to a general session involving all participants. The draft of each report 
should be in the hands of all members of the conference. The general 
session will provide the opportunity to add, delete, review, amend and 
approve the drafting committees' documents. 

The Responsibilities of the Participants 

The Major Research Paper Authors 

The four authors of the principal research papers will send iheir papers to 
Bill Work in sufficient time for duplication and distribution to all conference 
participants in advance of the conference. As indicated above, the oral pre- 
sentation of the author should not exceed ten minutes. For the purposes of 
the conference as a whole, the authors are considered regular participants 
and will have specific assignments which can be found in the format. 

The Responders 

The first ten participants (see participant assignment list) will serve 
as responders to the major papers. Ideally, the responses should be in writ- 
ing so that they can be distributed at the beginning of the conference. The 
oral presentation of each responder should not exceed ten minutes. 

The Work-Group Chairmen 

The work-group chairmen include all of the participants who are not re- 
sponders, namely, numbers II through 24 pluf responder 1. The respon- 
sibilities of the work-group chairmen will include organizing the work 
groups, selecting or assigning a secretary or recorder and leading the group 
in the development of a document. Further, each work-group chairman will 
report the activities of his work group to the general session. 

The Drafting Committees 

The drafting committee chairmen, numbers II, 12 and 13, will work 
with their drafting committees to develop a document which combines or 
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synthesizes the previous work in the area of concentration. These final 
drafts will be presented at Sessions 7, 8 and 9 for review by the participants. 

The General Participant 

Each person at the conference is encouraged to bring ideas in written 
form which can be included in Session 4, Tuesday afternoon, which will 
cover new research areas and issues. These papers, which need not be 
lengthy, should be ca&l in the following tentative form: 

(a) Introduction. 

(b) Review of the most relevant literature, 

(c) Identification of the most significant research problems. 

(d) Suggested priorities among the research problems. 

(e) Implications of your ideas for the training of graduate students. 

(f) Conclusion. 

The Advisory Committee has deliberately chosen a comparatively rigid 
structure for the conference. In the event that the participants find them- 
selves unable to work within the framework of this structure, the Advisory 
Committee would be willing to modify it. It is the feeling of the Advisory 
Committee that it will be far easier to loosen the structure if it is found neces- 
sary than it would be to develop a structure after the conference is underway. 

See you in February. 
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1. John W. Bowers 

2. Frederick Williams 

3. Frank E. X. Dance 

4. Donald K.Darnell 

5. Franklyn S. Haiman 

6. Stanley F. Paulson 

7. Thomas M. Scheidel 

8. Robert S. Goyer 

9. Roger E. Nebergall 

10. Raymond G. Smith 

11. William E.Arnold 

12. Russel R.Windes 



13. Carl W. Carmichael 

14. GeneL. Piche 

15. Joseph A. DeVito 

16. Kenneth K. Sereno 

17. Alvin Goldberg 

18. Donald Ragsdale 

19. Stanley Harms 

20. Lynn R.t)sborn 

21. Dorothy Higginbotham 

22. Gerald Miller 

23. Gary Cronkhite 

24. John W. Black 
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